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Babexi.lt or Bareli, 1 the head-quarters district of the Itohilkhand divi¬ 
sion, is bounded oil tlio north by the Tardi district and the kingdom of Nopal ; 
on the south by the districts of Budauu and SMhjahanpnr •, on the east by 
those of SMhjahtinpur and Kberi; and on tho west by Budaun and tho 
native state of Rtlmpur. To distinguish it perhaps from tho Bai Bareli dis¬ 
trict in Oudh, Bareilly is sometimes styled Bans Bareli, or tho Bareilly of 
bamboos. 2 

Tlio district lies between north latitude 28° 2' 0" and 29° 2' 0 , east 
longitude 79 ° 2' 30" and 80° 30' 15", with an area of 1,915,772 acres, or somo- 
what over 2,993 square miles. Tho population, 1,387,494 in 1805, had 
risen by 1872 to 1,507,139, or 505 persons to the square mile. Further de¬ 
tails of area and population are, however, deferred to Part III. of fcliis notice. 
Tho number of villages is returned as 3,395, The greatest breadth of tho 
district is 77, the least 24, and the medium about 50 miles. 

For purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the district is clivi— 
Administrative ded into eight talisils or sub-colleetorates, which aro again 
subdivisions. subdivided into 16 pargauabs. Tho divisions of civil and 

criminal justice are respectively tlio petty judgeship (mutisijl) :md the. police- 
circlo {thana), there being 4 of the former and 28 of the latter. But the 
following statement will show at a glance the various divisions, tlieir equiva¬ 
lents in the sixteenth century, their modem area, population, and revenue :— 
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J The form or la the official spelling, 


tlio system officially adopted in other cases The princ 
Bareilly Sat!foment Report of Mr. S M. Moons, O. S . 1 
Mr. M Colvin, C S , IS?-? - notes and replies bv Captain 


tne in nor. mo correct tmnsmomumi according to 
The principal authorities for this notice arc tho 
—s, O. S . is:2 } the WlibMt Settlement Iteport of 

, ~ —-.r *."|'**V Tick el I, R. R. Messrs. Ileuford, Honey. 

Mr. Edward Stack. C S„ and other officers now or formerly posted in 
the district ; the yearly Administration Reports of Government; the records of the Hoard of 
□ 1>0rta , of other Govern men t departments ; the Census statements of 

R K rl' i ‘ k* 1 *,V t,w v ‘V k o! ,';y o \° 8lei '! Sll . IVD y Report* «t General A. Cumiinfflmni, 
okri'a ,■? * AorM- M extern l too wees and Indian Historians Hi Sir II, Rl Hot! 
G.b., iv.t .15 .t L'lPtnin HniuiHon a RohMas, 17d« tile Life of !]»jh Ruhmal by Mr. O. lCIHi.U 
,lT i<l sox .v/ii other weif-kuoiyn works of reference. Allusion to minor tuuliorUics such 

tr! ,ji.i „,“ h0 ' IL »r>| fl,t ?" ol , l,er exphtnBUon of this name is mb*))It'll liv locnl 
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Tho hist three parganahs constitute tho subdivision of PiliblnC, which 
is likely at no distant date to become a separate district Pfiranpiu' may bo 
called a sub-tahsil, being the headquarters of a peslikar or deputy tahsilclai\ 
Ho lias however no treasury, fto criminal or revenue powors, nor even tho 
authority to sell stamps. 

Ou the compilation of the AinA-Akhari (1596), the existing district 

of Bareilly formed part of sarkars Badityuu and Sambhal, 

Territorial changes, ,, , )4 , . ,' . „ ^ f v 

tho groator portion lying in tho former. 1 argaualis Ajaon, 

Aonla, Barsfr, Bareli, Puuar, Baku, and Sanoha belonged to sarkai* Badayiin ; 

Hatmana, Shrilii, Sirsdwan and Kdbar to aark&r Sambhah 

Klontainn tho old pavganaYm of BWhi, Savauli (NmUv), nod AJfiou, amalgamated at tl\0 
beginning of tho presout revenue settlement. 2 Excludes 3S8 Europeans. 
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At the cession in November, 1801, the whole of Ruhilkhand was divL 
doil into two districts, Bareilly mid Mor&dabad (Murftdabad). The former 
comprised the parganahs of Bareilly, Riehlia, Shahi, Sanklm, Piliblut, JahAnabaci, 
I J uranpur-Salma, Faridpiu*, Sanoha, Mir&npur-Katra, Tisua, Bisalpur, Bill 
ragtion, Nigohi, Marauri, Tilhar, JalAlpnr, Pawayan, KAshipnr, Rudrpur, 
Kilpmi, Qadarpnr, Nduakmata, Bilahri, SluUijaMnpur, KAnt, Gola, Khora- 
Eajhera, Mihrabad, Paramnngnr, KlmirAgarh, Ajaon, Shergarh or Kiibar, 
Baliaswan, Sir saw an, and Chaumahla. 1 Local investigation has failed to 
identify Sankha. But a Sankha village which stands on the Morgan) frontier 
of Karor may have givon its name to both the parganzib and tlie river sa 
calfod, Kashi pur was early transferred to Moriulabad, and is now in the TarA} 
district. In 1805-06 Aonla or Manatma, Biyhuin, Kot-SAibAlian, Ujluini, 
and SalimpmvJliuksa, were transferred from MorAdabad to Bareilly ; and ip 
1813-14 the following parganahs were detached from Bareilly to form the 
district of Sh&hjahAripur, viz, } Shahjah'iiipur, Marauri, Pawnyan, Pnramnagar, 
Hfranpur Katra, Kliairagarh, Baraguon, Tilhar, Mihrabad, Nigolii, Kant* 
Jal&lpur, Ehera-Bajhera, Gola, and Pumnpur-Sabna. Pnramnagar was. 
eventually transferred to Farukhabad and included in tnlistt Aligarh, while o, 
part of Gola was annexed to the Lakhimpur (now Kheri) district in Oudh* 

In 1824 parganahs Buclauu, Kot-SAlhfihan, SahaswAn,TJ)hnni, and Snlinu 
pur-Jhuksa were with others from Moradabad formed into the new district 
of Sahaswan (now Budaun). In 1833-24, again, parganahs PilibMt, Kiehlin, 
Bilahri, and Rudrpur were detached from Bareilly proper as a u northern divi¬ 
sion” [kusa sliimdli) of the district. It seems that Jahnnabad was afterwards 
exchanged for Rudrpur ; but in 1841-42 all these parganahs were re-annoxod 
to the Bareilly district. In 1835 the northern portion of Sarnidi, until thop 
in the district of Moradabad, was added to Bareilly, and in 1841-42 the 
remainder of that parganah. During the same year soipo villages including 
Marauri wore rertransferred from ShnhjaliAnpur to Bareilly, where they now 
form part of the Bisalpur parganah. Considerable alterations were also made 
this year in the boundaries of soipo parganahs by tniusfer of yiHagos from one 
to auother. 


In 1858 parganahs Gadarpur, ICilpuri, Bilahri, Rudrpur, and Nanakmata 
wero severed from Bareilly to constitute the present TavAi district. In I860 
portions of Cfiaumahla, Sirs&wan, Ajaon, and Sarauli (North and South) wero 
bestowed on the Nawab ol Ram pur, in recognition of his loyal services during 


Cinmi^ a p 1 thur * rl,c c,inkUl or diMc( so named did, it, in true include 

T™ ai CCMl ? n P lncctl lu Morfidatnul, and though nuw 
^gulin vaifcuiiah AXzaIg t uh,i5lill forms a iiortion o£ the Bijuor district, Supra pp. m, 
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1857-58, This largo strip of country comprised 133 villages, witli ft gross 
land revenue of Rs, 1,19,15s, 1 In 1865 parganah Fdranpur was transfer¬ 
red from ShfihjahAnpurj and in October, 1870, Bilahri and nAnakmafca were 
annexed from tlio TarAi, but were restored in 1872.^ 

Wc may now skotoh tho history of tho parganabs still existing within the 
district, The modern parganabs of Karor, Farid pur, NawAbganj, and Bisalpm* 
were onoo parts of tlio old malml or parganah of Bareli, Faridpiur, formerly 
known as tap pa KhaUlpur, owes its present name to ono Governor (dmil) 
Shaikh Farid, who, settling there, built at Pura a fort called after himself. As 
the revenue of' Tfsua and KhaUlpur was collected at this stronghold, it at last 
impressed its name on both of those parganabs, Karor is said to have boon so 
styled from the fact of its revenue being ton million (haror) chlms or Rs. 2,50,000. s 
In 4815 the north-eastern portion of.Karor was detached to form a now tahsil, 
whose headquarters woro placed at Kawftbganj, about eighteen miles from 
Bareilly on the PilibMfc road; and this, with some villages taken from Bisalpur 
and PilibMt, constitutes the modorn Nawdbganj, Tho town itself is modern, 
having been foutided during the Oudh domination, on tho lands of Bielmuriya, 
by Nawab Asnf-ud-daula (1775-94); Bisalpur is called after the town so 
named, which is said to have been founded by one Bisu Ahfr in the reign of 
SbAlijahAn (1628-58). It became a separate parganah during Rohilla rule 
(1748-74), when tho fort at Bisalpur was built by a certain Slier KhAn, 

Marauri, now ro-absorbed by the Bisalpur parganah, consisted partly of 
tho original parganah Marauri, and partly of villages transferred from 
Sh&hjahAnpur in 1841-42, It was first detached from Bisalpur by HAfiz 
Rnhmat Khan (1749-74), and granted freo of revenue to his minister PahAr 
Singh, who lived at Marauri. The giant was resumed by orders of th'6 Oudh 
Government, but tho thirty-five villages of which it was composed remained 
separate, and woro until lately regarded as a distinct parganah. The anciont 
parganah of Bulai or Bilahti changed its name to JahAnabacl when Governor 
Mimic J{\\\ settled at its capital, Tho raised site (khem) of Balai town is still 
visible. To this parganah belonged also as much as was then known of Pili- 
bMt, Tlio small parganah of Punar formed part of Piimupur-Sabna ; and the 
site of its former capital Punar, which lies west of the Khanaut, oven yet bears 
the old name. Sabna comprises tho trans-Ghuka portion of tho parganah, lying 
in the SArda valley. Snatched by tho Kohillas from tho Kumami princes 

about 1750, it had never before been subject to any Muslim power. The portion 

1 The right of the Indian Government to make this grant wns lately contested, bub uphold on 
appeal to tlio High Court (I$78), 3 Beanies 1 Elliot, XI.» 185. 8 Tho Jtaror, or 

tract paying this revenue, was not peculiar to Bareilly, but a regular and universal part of 
Akbav’e flystoni. Exactly the sumo standard, an inoomp. of Hs 2,50,000 was in 1837 clioscn by 
Government to measure the stecof its tabsils, Sco Elliot's GYosswy, art* n Karoil" 
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known as Puraupur proper has been formed from Q-ola and Punar. Sir Henry 
Elliot writes that 347 villages known as tappa Chakidpur, and part of tappa 
Majhwa in Gola, went to form the southern portion of PAvanpur. 

Sirsaon, or as more commonly written Sirsawan, is an old sixteenth- 
century parganab ; but many of its villages have been included in the grant to 
tlie Nawab of R&tnpur or incorporated in Ohanmahla and Ricliha. Though of 
equal antiquity, KAbav has, on the other hand, remained almost intact. Ohau- 
malila was formed by NawAb Faiz-ullAh KhAn from portions of parganahs 
Sir saw an, Ricliha, Kabar, and Rudrpur. 1 Hatmana khAs, which gave its namo 
to the old parganah of Hatmana, is situated in the north-cast anglo of Oliau- 
mahla. Other portions of Sirsawan, Kabar, and Hatmana, with a few villages 
wrested from Knmaun, constituted parganah Ricliha, NawAbganj has alroady 
been noticed. Sarauli is the modern name of Barsir. The village of Barflir, 
about six miles south of Sarauli on tho borders of Aonla, still imparts in rustic 
speech its name to the parganah. That name remained unohanged until tho 
■ beginning of British rule, when a tnlisil was established at Sarauli. As already 
noticed, this parganah belonged to MorAdabad until 1835. Tho villages lying 
to the east of the EAmganga wero then annexed to Baroilly under tho namo of 
North Sarauli. The remaining villages were transferred in 18-42 under tho 
namo of South Sarauli. 

Included first in Saneha and latterly in Karor, Balia was in 1814 annoxod 
to Salimpnr. On tho transfer of this last parganah to Budnuu in 1824, Balia 
was with some othor villages placed under a separate tabsildai*, since when tlioy 
have formed a distinct parganah. Saneha and Aonla are both parganahs of Ak- 
bar’s reign. Mlrgnnj is mado up of parts of Sldhi, North Sarauli, and Ajtion, 
Portions of Shdhi are included in Karor, and the greater part of AjAon was 
granted in 18G1 to the Nawab of Him pur. 


In 1813-14 (1221 jasli ) there were seventeen tahsilis in the district, vis., 
Changes In tahstli Karor, Faridpur, Bisalpur, NawAbganj, Pilibhit, Rioldm, 
jaiisdicUacia. JahAnabad, KAbar and Bahori, ShAhi and Sirsawan, Ajiion, 

Aonla, Balia, Tisha, Budaun, Kot-SAlbAhan, UjhAni, and Sallmpur. Aftor 
the conclusion of the settlement under Regulation YII. of 1822 aud tho forma¬ 
tion of the Budaun district in 1824 the tahsilis were remodelled as follows: (1) 
Karor contained parganah Karor ; (2) NawAbganj, parganah NawAbganj ; (3) 
Farid pur, parganah Faridpur; (4) Bisalpur, parganahs Bisalpur and Maraud j 
(5) Baheri, parganahs Bahcri, Gadarpur, Kilpuvi,Rudrpur, and Nfinnkinata; (6) 
Parewa, parganahs Ricliha and JahAuabad; (7) Duuka, parganahs AjAon, SirsA- 
l Honco Ha name, meaning "four mnhfila” (parganahs). Readers ot Gladwin's Ain^Ahbari 

1U th ° “**■ ° f 1T,Uhfih ** 8fttWc ia n 
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wan, Kabnr,Slntlii,ancl North Sarauli; (8) Aonla,parganahs SouthSarauli, Aonla, 
Baneha, and Balia; and (9) PiUbMt, pavganahs Piliblut and Bilahri. In 1851-52 
parganahs Gadarpur, Kilpuri, Rudrpur, Nfmakmata, and Bilahri were brought 
under direct management (Jchdm tahsil) and placed under Captain Jones. Buhori 
was at the same time reduced to a sub-talislli and entrusted to the charge of a 
pcslik/ir. In 1863 Baheri was again erected into a tahsili, absorbing'Richha from 
Jahfinabad, and Iifibar and Si i saw an from Dimka. Dhnka was reduced to a 
peshkdri and the headquarters were transferred to Mirganj, while the tahsili at Ja- 
liaiiabad was abo!ished > the parganah of that name being transferred to Pilibhft. 
In 1865, on tho transfer of Puranpur from Shahjahfuipur, that parganah also was 
included in Pilibhit. In 1870 another independent sub-taliril, wilh headquarters 
at Khutema, was formed out of the Tarui parganahs Bilahri and Ndnakmata; but 
these parganalis have since retroceded to tho Tumi, In 1871 Mirganj was again 
raised to the rank of a tahsfli, white Pdrnnpur was formed into a sub-takstl sub¬ 
ordinate to Pilibhit. 


The civil jurisdictions amongst which the various tahsils are distributed 
Civil juiiadiotioos, have boon shown in the table just given, Besidos tho four 
and district staff. munsifs there is a subordinate judge who lias original civil 
jurisdiction within tlie city of Bareilly, The Judge of Bareilly has appellate civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over the wlioio district, and to some extent over that 
of Budaun, 1 Tho tahsil of PilibMt, comprising Jabanabad, Pilibhit, and 
PAranpur, has been constituted a sub-division within tho criminal and rove- 
nuo jurisdiction of a joint-magistrate resident at PilibMt. This officer enjoys 
a large measure of independence. The remaining officials on the district staff 
are the magistrate-collector and his other assistants, a civil-surgeon, one district 
and t,wo assistant superintendents of police, the district and canal engineers, 
five tahaild&ra invested with subordinate crimiual jurisdiction, and 11 special 
or honorary magistrates, Bareilly is also the headquarters of the Bohilkhand 


commissioner. 


The district may be described roughly as a gently undulating plain, in- 
General appear* .tersected by numerous streams, and thickly studded with 
ancCt noblo groves of trees. It 1ms no hills, and tho only 

marked distinction of level is that between the upland plateaux (hangar) and 
the lowland flats or river basins (khadir). To one who onlors Bareilly with 
the scenes of the lately-quitted Himalaya fresh on his mind this absence of 
inequalities rendors the landscape tumo and monotonous. Bui a redeeming 
feature is soon found in the general fertility of a land flowing with milk if 
not honey. Whether scantily shaded by scrub-forest, rough with coarse 

1 Swprft, page 6. 
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,thatching-grass and reeds, of bare and blotched with the alkaline cltloresoonco 
known as vch^ unculturablo patches- are seldom sighted. IIoio mo no high and 
plains, such as those of the Duab and west-Jumna oountiy. Water lies almost 
everywhere near tlio surface, giving it a verdure which recalls the greon rice- 
lands df Bengal, 

The greatest and most sudden changes of that surface avo those encounter- 
eel in the Pilibhit subdivision. It might bo hard to find a stronger dissimi¬ 
larity than exists between Filranpur and its neighbour parganahs of Jahdnnbad 
.and Filibhlt Though severed merely by the narrow forest-fringe which skirts 
the lldhi swamp, the former differs widely from the two latter in soils, produce* 
watering, and even climate While Pilibhit and . Jahdnabad aro well-plant¬ 
ed and fairly fertile resemblances of upland tracts elsewhere in the district) 
Puranpur is an alternation of sandy table-land and feverish marsh, That is the 
broad distinction s but details in the parganali notices will further point the 


contrast. 

Except in tlio subdivision jitst mentioned, the district has little woodland 
scenery to show. Not even there are timber trees of any 
A1JU U size or value visible. Tho Pilibhit forests comprise 174 

, £ square miles of stiiuted sdl 7 dhdk y sernal alicl haldu y tangled underwood, and 
grassy glades. Of this a considerable portion, including indeed the whole 
of the forest (44*31 squ*aro miles) in pargaiiah Piliblnt itHblfj is reserved by 
Government and managed by tho mngiatrate-coUeetor on behalf of tho Forest 
Department. Much of the Puranpur woodland has been leased in “ waste 
grants” to private individuals. 1 It is impossible for trees to flourish ill li 
, part of th g district where the spring level is so near thoir roots j but in 
yielding firewood and charcoal, marketable grasses, hides, and grazing* 
fees, these forests are fairly profitable. Themselves offshoots or outliers of tho 
great Bilahri forest in the Tar&i district, they extend into the north-eastern 
corner of the Bisalpur tahsil in Bareilly proper. Mere tho wood is of much 
tho same character as in Pilibhit, but its dwarfishness is ascribed to poverty of 
soil, The timber is almost valueless fdr constructive purposes, while diitkml- 
ties of carriage and distance of markets forbid any extensive clearance of tho 
forest for fireWoodi From 2 to 4 annas on every cartful cut is charged by tho 
neighbouring landlords, who derive moreover some small profit from fees mi 


the woodland pasturage Sheltering a host of deer and wild swine, tho forest 
therefore attracts an occasional beast of prey \ but for successful shooting it is 


too dense, Tc the south also of Bisalpur, and in Aonla, aro found patches of 
1 In 1S43-0 the waste-lands of JUmuipiir were mapped out into 22 allotments of :ia 00 or 4 000 
5£»«!i?n b i ° f - tlt , G ? 0 L° ^'ero afterwards leased to private individuals.under the wanto-iand 
rules laid down id the Government Directions to Collectors. lint o out of the 10 Imvo lapsed 
and only i, covering some 10,330 acres, remain in private hands, P 
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dhdk jungle intermingled with thorny scrub. These, the remains of the New 
Forest created by Firoz Sbdh, 1 were a few years ago almost impenetrable in 
places. But it is improbable that they can long survive the demands for fire¬ 
wood made by the railway which passes through their heart. 

. The coarse grass in the forest glades is carefully preserved* chiefly for 
Waste and barren thatching, and sold at good prices to the lumber-vendors 

traCt3 ‘ (talwalas) of Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Aonla. Under tho 

namos of senta and gandur , such grass thrives also on tho fow uncultivated 
patches of the kMdir lowlands. On itear tracts 2 it refuses to grow* but such 
gray deserts are oxtremely rare and generally small Usar is indeed confined 
chiefly to a large plain south of Islamabad in Saneha, and some land north¬ 
west of Haidarabad in Karor. After heavy rains a slight rash of reh may bo 
discerned on a few scattered plots in the northern parganabs, but the malady 
is never serious. In the west of tho district, as for instance in Sarauli* 
tho land is sometimes invaded and thereby laid waste by roving platoons of 
sand. But nowhere are fields rendered useless by tho sudden erosion of 
ravines, 

Though no hill embosses the district, tho rise from ri ver-flats to uplands is 
^ always perceptible and usually well marked The largest 

Jchadir or lowland tract is the liamgangn valley, which at 
one seotion of its width extends from Baroilly cantonments to near Aonla, or 
more than sixteen miles. Over tho whole of this broad plain tho river Las 
wandoved in different ages, enriching tho land with its alluvial seoretions* 
The khftdirs of the Sfirda, Olnika, Khaimut, Deolm, and Bahgul are tho 
principal remaining basins, for those traversed by lessor streams are not of 
mtioh importance), The surfaces of such tracts is gonorally found terraced in 
four distinct levels : (1) tho highest, oldest, and farthest removed from inunda¬ 
tion ; ( 2) a strip usually some one or two feet lower ; (3) a step subject to 
yearly inundations in the rains ; and (4) tlio lowest oulturable level, in which 
alluvial deposits (Icamp) have boon imperfectly formed. Tho surface mould on 
tho higher levels is good alluvial earth with a subsoil of sand, whioh appears 
at a depth varying from two or three inches to several foot. At lower levels tho 
alluvial deposit is much thinner and more liable to chango during seasons of flood. 
In seasons of drought olsowhovo tho khadir is in its glory, producing magnificent 
harvests. Tho difference in elevation between tho lowland and upland tracts ranges 
from 10 to 25 feet, but along tho west bank of the Khanaufc is higher, and in 
places presents somewhat the appearance of a very low range of hills, The 

1 How mon wove hunted and slaughtered out of this tract to make way for other game has. 
been told above, page 97. 3 See page 32. 
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general level of the upland tract gradually and regularly falls from a height of 
658*7 feet above the sea, in the extromo north of the district, to 520'3 feet at 
Eatebganj, on the extreme south. Tho level map shows at a glance how gradual 
the fall is from north to south, and how ovenly it runs, parallel points to tho 
east and west differing scarcely at all in average elevation. The uplands aro 
not however one dead flat-. Their surface is varied by rolling undulations, which, 
in some places scarcely perceptible, rise towards tho south of tho district into 
well-defined ridges and low sandhills. 

Besides the local division into uplands and lowlands, there is anotlior into 
Division into da ( ? es and mdr. This latter word is supposed by many to 
and mir. refer to the unhealthiness of tho climate ; and ildka mdr 

has be 9 n translated by some of the canal officers as ‘ tho land of death.’ The Raja 
of Kdshipnr, however, assured Mr.Moens that the term is derived from an old 
local Hindi word, meaning simply the tract lying below tho mountains, 
and containing no reference whatever to climate. Tho des includes all 
the old cleared country; the mur the old Sub-TIimalayan fovest tract, 
of which a minute portion only is included in the district. Situated to 
the extreme north of parganahs Chaumahla and Riohha, tho latter is 
noted for the extreme nnhealthiness of its climate. This is apparently 
duo to the proximity of forest and uncleared lands, the highness of tho 
spring-levels, the greater amount of the annual raiufall, and the badness 
of the water. In the wells of this tract a reddish oily scum may be ob¬ 
served on tho surface of the water, and not even boiling and careful filter¬ 
ing will entirely remove the unpleasant oily taste. The lino of the mdr is 
gradually receding with the extension of population, and consequent spread of 
tillage. It would appear, however, to havo advanced in tho 250 years onding 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. In an allusion to somo fiscal 
reforms introduced by the Emperor Jalalud-dln Khilji (1288-95) Kdbnr is 
noted as the boundary of cultivation. But an old family chronicle of tho 
Mavrai hhh places the far more southern Sarauli in tho mdr ka ildka of 
Hnmayftn’s reign (1520-56). 

The soils of the district may be divided into sandy, clayey, loamy, 
Boi]3 gravelly, and alluvial soils. Of clayey and sandy soils tho 

worst are found in Karor, Aonla, Farfdpur, Sarauli, and 
Nawabganj. In. other parganahs the saudy mould, being of a moist alluvial 
character, is almost ns productive as 2nd-clas3 loam. Tho host loam is 
found in. tho northern parganahs and parts of Bisalpur; tho worst in 
Faridpur and Sarauli. 
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Clayey soils. 


Sandy soil, 1 or that which contains more than seventy-five per cent, of 
sand, is known hero as b!nh\ In its natural state it is of 
very little value. It becomes parched daring the hot wea¬ 
ther, and, being too porous to retain moisture, is incapable of affording suffici¬ 
ent nourishment for the better crops. Hence its staples are the coarser autumn 
growths, such as bdjva } millet and pulses, with occasionally barley or gram in 
the spring. It may be easily recognized by its not binding in the hand when 
squeezed, even when wot. It may be permanently improved for tillage by an 
admixture of clay, silt, or mud from rivers and tanks, or vegetable earth : and 
when manured will sometimes produce sugarcane or wheat. Where the sur¬ 
face soil is of little depth, it is occasionally swept away by the fierce May 
winds, leaving a barren substratum of indurated sand or clay exposed to 
view. A four or five years’ fallow is then required to make the land again 
cultuvablo, 

Clay soils are formed by the mixture* of silex and alumina. They pre¬ 
sent many varieties, according to the amount of alumina 
present. Whore; this exceeds fifty per cent, tho land is 
only fit for .brick-making. The clay soils are slow to absorb moisture, but are 
very retentive of it when absorbed, During iho hot weather they dry up and 
split into deep cracks or fissures, and become so hard as to be quite impene¬ 
trable to tho plough, until they have been softened by the first fall of rain* 
They require more tillage than any other soil ; otherwise the roots cannot 
penetrate to a sufficient depth, nor can tho air gain access to them. These 
soils may bo recognized when dry by their colour, weight, cohesiveness, and 
fissures; by tlxoir greasy, soapy, and sticky feeling when pulverized and rubbed 
in tho hand. From' this latter peculiarity they are sometimes known as chiknot, 

Tho whitish heavy clay with- traces of iron is here called 

Ehdpat, t n % 

khctp at) and in some fow places chap at. Difficult to work at 
fill times, it is rendered pasty by rain, and as hard as iron by heat, It absorbs 
moisture from the air only on its nurfaco, which rapidly dries ; but it imbibes 
abundantly the rain water, and retains it by so strong an affinity that it remaiii 3 
till it stagnates and rots the roots of the plants. This is very unproductive soil, 
growing m a rulo only the poorest kinds of rice. It is of hardly more ugrieul- 
^ . tural value than poor bhih\ The bluish or blackish clay 

MaUnjdt\ rivl * 

soil is tho host, 11ns is what is usually called mattiydr by 
tho cultivators; it grows frooly all crops, except bdjra and tho autumn pulses; 
For cotton it is not nearly so good as loam. Wheat, oats, gram, linseed, 

1 Tho description of soils which follows has been truhaonbeil almost word for word from 
the admirable lottleim ut report of Mr, Mocks, .■ , ■' 
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sugarcane, and rice are the staple crops. As a rule, owing to the difficulty of 
tilling it sufficiently, it is not as valuable as loam; but where water and manure 
are availaU?, and the cultivators are either Lodhas, Kurinis, or Rains, it is 
considered quite as good as, if not better than, loam. A clay soil in a low- 
lying situation in a drainage line, where the crops are exposed to injury from 
sudden floods in the rains, is known as jfiada or jkabar. It differs slightly in 
value in such a situation, according as the natural soil is hh&pat or true mattiydr. 
Everything which will tend to soften the earth, to render it more light ancl 
porous, to facilitate the passage of water and air through it, will improve these 
clay soils. A mixture of earth or sand, deep and frequent ploughing, turning in 
green crops, and the use of well-fermented manures, will all be found bene¬ 
ficial. 

The loamy soils present many varieties. Loam may ho generally des¬ 
cribed as a mixture of sand, carbonate of lime, clay, 
Ldainy soils, . 7 J 7 

and humus or vegetable mould. It is modoratoly co¬ 
hesive, less so than clay, and more so than sand, Tho rain filtrates oasily 
through it, and it throws off moisture readily by evaporation. Tho air can 
penetrate readily to the roots of tho plants and supply them with moisture; and 
this, in a hot climate, conduces greatly to fertility. Tillage is easy, and 
demands less labour thau on clay lands. As the soil is light and porous, the 
roots of the plants cau penetrate deeply. As a rule a good loam is tho most 
desirable of all soils, for it grows all crops without exception, boars all the 
vicissitudes of season, ancl can be cultivated without excessive labour in 
almost any weather, except during or immediately after rain. A clayey loam 
is known hero as (lavas; it is the best of all the loams, and grows very fine 
sugarcane, wheat, and gram. It is found chiefly in the north parganahs 
along the high banks of tho Bahgul and Dooha rivers, and in Bisalpur east of 
the Ivatna, on the edges of tho mattiydr. 

A sandy loam is called dumat, and varies in quality and value according 
to the proportion of sand in it. Where it contains less than about sixty per 
cent, of sand it is lst-class dumat; where that proportion is exceeded, it is 
2nd class, and is known as mildoni or bhdr milaoni. This last grows all crops 
but rice, whose place in the rotation is taken by bdjra and tho pulses, Tliero 
is another variety known as siwdi; this is a calcareous loam, vory finely 
divided, nnd of a yellowish white colour. With water and' manure, under good 
spring tillage, it is as productive as lst-class dumat. Without tlvoso requisites it 
is hardly better than good bhdr, from which, under autumn treatment, it can bo 
barely distinguished by the eye. In the hand it is readily distinguished by its 

."'ll 
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greasy, smooth, velvety feel, its lack of grittiness when rubbed, and its cohesive- 
ness. Blair, by free and oonstaut manuring, may bo converted artificially into 
dilmat, and mattiydr by the samo process into cloras. 

The alluvial soils or khddir are formed by inundations of rivers, or by 

. streams that have taken new channels. At first, as a rule 

Alluvial soils. . ’ > 

they are mere river sand, but the successive inundations 

deposit a rich mud, containing the remains of all those animal and vegetable 

substances which muddy waters carry with them. Soil of this kind requires 

no manuring, as its fertility is constantly renewod by the floods, and its level 

raised till at length it is subject to floods only when the river is unusually high. 

It was distributed at settlement into two classes : (1) the khddir where there is 

over a foot of alluvial soil, and the level is such as to prevent its being auuually 

flooded ; and (2) the khddir where the rich soil, or, as it is locally known, the 

Icamp, has been imperfectly deposited, and the sand is close to the surface, or 

where the level is very low. There might have boon a 3rd class, the almost 

pure sand, in which only linseed, masur pulse, aniseed (ajwdin) or melons aro 

sown. Sugarcane is grown largely in the khddir , but the juice is watery, and the 

produce in gur or nib is less, and of worse quality, than that of the upland fields. 

The khddir thrives best in seasons of drought. When the rains are heavy, 
or the floods late in the season, the ground is so saturated that the sowing for 
the spring orops must be deferred till very late in the season; and even then 
the produce is thin, or frequently half destroyed by rust ( ratha ). No irrigation 
is required in the khddir , and water is usually found at a depth of from three to 
eight foot from the surface. The best lands of this description are in the valley 
of the Bahgul. Then come the khddirs of the Rdmganga and Deoha, and, last 
of all, those of the Katna and Klianaut. 

The subsoils in this district are usually clay, sand, or kankar. The clay 
Subsoils retains the water and allows it to stagnate, thereby injur¬ 

ing the roots of the growing plants. The kankar, if, as in 
some places, it is near the surface, is still more injurious; and in a few villages 
of ICaror, Faridpur, and Bisalpur renders the land almost barren. The people 
have no knowledge of the fact that by burning it they can obtain excellent lime 
for manure. The sand is either a coarse-grained red sand, or the ordinary 
whitish, or the blue sand. All (except for well-sinking) form a good porous 
subsoil when the surface stratum is of sufficient depth. Thero is generally 
throughout the district little of the deposit known as reh. 

In the more elovatod parts of the FilibWt tahsii both clay asd loam are 
Distribution of the found sometimes mixed and at other times degenerating 
various Boils. into sand. The clay jios chiefly in the hollows. Much of 
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the inferior soil lies along the edges of existing or deserted watercourses. On 
the slopes of the rising ground a fertile clayey loam is found, forming the link 
between the two. Loam predominates in Balia, Saneha, Aonla, Sirsiion, 
Knbar, Chaumnhln, Richha, and Bfsnlpur ; sand in Faridpur, Sarauli, and 
Ivaror. Classing the parganahs in order of natural fertility, Mr. Moons places 
in the first class Saneha, the bulk of Bisalpuv, Nawabganj, Riehha, Kdbar, and 
Sirsawan; in the second Mirganj, Balia, the kliadir, and all tho des of Chau- 
m ah I a ; and in tho third the uplands of Aonla, Karor, Barauli, Bast Bisalpur, 
Farid pur, and the mar of Cliaumahla. 

The district is traversed front north to south by three considerable rivora 
>e ^ —the Sarda, Deoha, and Rfhnganga j ancl by others of less 

importance, such as tho Eastern Bahgul,Nakatiya, Doorani- 
ya, Sankha, Sidha, Dojora, Kiehkalia,"Western Bahgul, Bh&kra, Bhakra, Dliora, 
Aril, Nawab Nadi, Upper Kailas, Lower Kailas, Absara, PangaiU, Lohiya, 
Kakra, Amri, Mala, Khanaut, and Gumti. 

After a course of some 150 miles within the ICumnun hills the Sfrnla 
debouches on the plains at Barmdeo , 1 forming from with- 
Sarda. in a short distance of its source the boundary between 

Nepalese and British territory, For about nine or ten 
miles, as far as the old fort of Banbasa , 2 it- flows in a southerly and south¬ 
easterly direction, generally in 6110 bed, between tolerably high ancl pic¬ 
turesquely wooded banks. With tho characteristics of a hill-stream it soon 
parts. Every inilo rapids become rarer, the bed is less strewn with bouldora,. 
and sandbanks become more numerous. Near Banbnsa the river separates 
into two main streams which reunite about fourteen miles lower, enclos¬ 
ing tho island known as Chanelni Chauk. Within the memory of mon still 
living the western channel carried tho main stream of tbo Sftrda. But of 
Into years the tendency lias been yearly increasing towards tho eastern 
channel, and the western now carries little more than a few inches of wator 
during summer. Tho western channel is however tho boundary between 
British and Nepalese territory. About a mile below the reunion of tho two 
branches is Mundiyaghafc on tho main road between PiKbhifc and Nopftl by 
Mainakot, the principal lino of traffic between Nepal and Bareilly, Honco 
the Sarda, still keeping a south-easterly course, flows into Oudh. It is now 
joined by the Karinh ; and the united stream, down to its junction with tho 
Ganges on,the borders of GhAzipur, is known as the Ghfigrfl, Sarju, or 
Dekwa. 


1 In the K a maun district. 


s In tlie Tur/ii district. 
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uomarknblo floods, 


Tho velocity varies very considerably in different parts of the river, Not 
only is the fall of the country much greater as the hills 
aro approached, but the banks being of firmer material, 
the stream is confined within a narrower bed, and the depth and velocity is* 
increased. Between Barmdeo and Banbasa the average fall (including rapids) 
is thirteen feet per mile* Between Banbasa and MmuUyagMt, again, the fall is 
(including rapids) from nine to ten feet per mile ; but henceforward it seldom 
exceeds two feet. In the first case the measured average velocity between rapids 
is nearly three feet per socond in the second a little over two feet; and below 
Mundiyaghdt, where there aro no rapids, about two feet only, In all the cases 
hero mentioned the average velocity is the velocity at low-water level in the hot 
season* In highest flood the velocity between Barmdeo and Mundiyaghdt would 
probably be between eight and nine miles an hour, and below MuncliyagluH 
from four to fivo. 

The highest known flood on the S&rda at Barmdeo rose nearly thirteen 
, fl - ' feet above the low-water level, and just washed tho main 

uomarkablo floods, , , r • . _ • 

street of the JNepaJego village oposito, At Banbasa the 
highest remembered flood rose fourteen feet above low-water level, and at 
that height must have discharged by many ohannels which ultimately join 
the main stream, but in ordinary floods are dry. At and below Mundiya- 
gh&t a considerable tract is submerged in high floods, more especially on tho 
eastern bank. The maximum calculated discharge is 98,000 cubic foot per 
second. Tho average minimum discharge* for five years equals 5,315 cubic 
feet. a 

About a mile above Barmdeo, and half that distance within the gorge 
. • through which the Sarda issues on the plains, may bo soon 

Rocks and b noala, ■ f , . . , 

a rapid. I his becomes when tho stream is shrunken a 
small cascade, descending from a ledge of rock which on tho western side crops 
out with great distinctness. Below it no rock, oxcepfc in the form of disjointed 
boulders, is encountered* 

From Barmdeo to Mundiyaghdt, tho velocity being great and the bod 
of tho river consisting of these boulders, there are no shoals, unless occasional 
banks or islands of small boulders may be so called. Below the Utteiy how¬ 
ever, shallows of irregular shape and size become numerous. A few days’ rain 
and a corresponding rise of some three or four feet in the stream have been 
known to work a remarkable difference in the extent and position of suoh sand- 
islands and shoals, 

e. t a little over two mites an hour. - Sic in the PilibliH settlement report. But tho 
piaco of measurement is not stated, aud the expression 1 average minimum' is lmrdly clear. 
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In the hills the river flows from its very source over a rocky bod cum- 
Iformatiou of the 1)61,601 with boulders of immonso size, which gradually dum¬ 
bed. nish as the distance from tho hills incroases. At Banndoo 

there are still mighty stones, measuring mostly from one-half to throe, and in 
many cases from fifty to one hundred cubic feet. By the time tho river 
reaches Banbasa their size has rapidly decreased, The stream is no longor 
swift enough to roll down stotios of any great weight, and those lower boulders, 
having travelled further, have of course lost most by attrition. A boulder 
containing one or two cubic feet would be deemed large at Banbasa. A mile 
or two above Mundiyaghdt the bed of the river may still bo called stone, but 
its boulders have become reduced to pebbles. Below tho ghdt that bed con¬ 
sists solely of sand, at first cleau and sharp, but afterwards muddy. When tho 
Oudh frontier is reached, mud is said to predominate, 

Bolow MuudiyagMt there are no rapids. Tho bed and banks are so 
soft that the river has no difficulty in smoothing down ob- 
Rapids and eddies, a j. ruo y ong or g uav ving out fresh channels. Abovo Mundiya- 

ghat, where the fall rapidly increases and the nature of the banks forbids tho 
stream to widen easily, it frets into many rapids. Probably in number, and- 
always in position, these vary from year to year. Except that above Banndoo, 
which, as before noted, is formed by a stable ledge of rock, all tho rapids aro 
cutting more or less baokwavds up-stream. In 1869 tho number of rapids, groat 
and small, on tho main, stream between Banndoo and Mundiynghdt, was up¬ 
wards of fifty, or rather more thauoneiu each half mile. 1 There aro ferries 
at Sherpur and Jatpura, which change their site with tho olmugos in the rivor 
bed. 


Tho Ohuka or Oliauka is a considerable affluout, flowing perhaps in an 
m , old bed, of the Sflrda. After a long course through tho 

iarai and Puranpur it joins that nvor in tho latter parga- 
nah. Its course is in this district almost parallel to that of tho Sdrda. 

Tho Ramganga rises in the Dudutoii rauge of Garlnvdl, and not, pace Lord 
Kim gauge. Macaulay, 2 amid the “ snowy heights” of the Himdlaya. 

After traversing tho Bijnor and Moradabad districts, it flow# 
through Kampur into this, the point of entrance being Sluihpuv in parganah 
Snrauli. It fheu takes a south-easterly course, dividing the tahsil of Aoula 
from those of Mirganj, Karor, and Faridpur, and that of Faridpur from Budaun 
district. It acts in this district as a catch-water drain to tho rivors flowing 
from the north-east, which it carries off through Budaun, Shdhjahdnpur, and 
Farukbabad, to swell the great Gauges, Its affluents in Bareilly aro tho Dojoni, 

- From a not « a^Pl'Hca by mo Into Mr. Hoaforct, C. 1C, *Essay on HW UaHimj,. 
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Sankha, Sidha, Deoraniya, and Nakatia, all of which join it on the left bank, 
and the Andlmria and Hirau Phunckiuj 1 which meet it on the right. The 
highest recorded flood level was attained on the 20th July, 1871, when the 
surface velocity reached nine miles an hour, The average temperature at 
Akim during September of that year was 84°I\ The blinks are well 
defined The cliff often indeed appears vertical, but in such cases really over¬ 
hangs about ^ to 1 slope, 2 being undermined by the current until the super¬ 
incumbent earth fails through its own weight into the water. In other eases, 
and especially on tbo side opposite a cliff, the bank descends in little vortical 
stops cut by the current ns the floods subside. 

The bed of the river is shifting sand. Mr. Ronej r , 0, E., who furnished 
^ ^ this information, writes i “ I have taken several sections 

across the river, and as an illustration of how rapidly it will 
alter in the course of the current in 21 hours, I have known the bottom silt 
tip at a certain spot as much as 30 feet. The strata passed through in sinking i 
the wells for the railway bridge at Auguri wero sand for the first 20 feet, then 
* n bed of hard kanlcar and sand, and below that clay/* Tho ease with which 
the river can boro fresh beds through its soft alluvial surroundings renders it 
somewhat capricious in tho choice of a course. Twenty-five years.ago its 
main stream flowed past Gaini, 9 miles west of Bareilly. It then out into tho 
bed of tho Dojora and ran past Bareilly itself, but during the rains of 1871 
it again returned to its own channel. Throughout the whole distance between 
Bareilly cantonments and the Aril, some 15 miles, its old beds are traceable. 8 
The lowness of its channel as compared with tho neighbouring upland, and 
tho breadth of its kh&dir, in this district, rondor tho Rdniganga quite useless 
for irrigation, It can boast in the flooded season of a small boat traffic, but 
the amount is variable, doponding mainly on the prices ruling for cereals at 
Fa tcli garb, Oawnporo, and other down-country marts. In 1872 so in© forty 
vessels sailed downstream from Moradabad and elsewhere, laden with grain/ 
sal logs, and bamboos. Bamboo rafts, often 200 foot long, aro sometimes floated 
down the river, five or six together, towards the Gauges. In summer tho Rilm^ 
ganga becomes fordable at most places. It is, however, spanned by pontoon 
bridges at the Idgfih ghAt below the city of Baroilly, and at Sardanmgar of tho 
Bareilly and Budaun road ; by bridgos of boats at Sarauli, Gaini, Kiyfira, and 
K&dirganj Nagavia. 

1 These last two brooks arc remarkable only for a certain ‘descriptive pictuvoficiueuess in 
their names, and will not ho mentioned again , u Andlmriya, 11 writes Mr. K Stack, "means 
tho blind stream, and is a good nnmo for a rivor which has neither beginning nor end. Hiran 
Phfindan means stag’s toggle, and is so called because of the deep mire on its banks/ 1 ' 
*/. e $ horizontal to 1 vortical. 3 Ono of these beds, the Jfui, which lies south-Wst* / 

ward* botwecu Bareilly and the preseut course of the riveiv still holds water, ■ ^ 

66 
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Its floods are considerable, extending not in defined drainage Hues, but in 
wide sheets of water. As a rule, the deposits are fine alluvial mud. Butin 
places where the current ia strong, sand ia loft to sterilize the land till its powers 
are revived by a kindlier sediment. The water of the river, whether swollen 
or shrunken, is' of a muddy yellow-brown hue. Bareilly near the loft and 
Sarauli on the right hank are the only important towns bosido the R&mganga 
in this district. 

The Deoha, known to the neighbouring mountaineers as the Nanda, rises 
in the Clmublsi Blntbar of Kumaiin. There its water, like 
EcollIt ‘ that of more eastern streams, contains large quantities of 

lime in solution, and blanches after rain to a milky whiteness, Tho springs 
from the hills below which it debouches are similarly impregnated, and deposit 
thoir lime either pure or in stalactites. Such lime is exported to Bavoilly, 
Filibhlt, and ShfihjaMnpur, where its excellent quality commands a ready 
sale. 

Entering Pilibhit near Unani and Gaugftpur, and flowing due south with 
a strong and rapid current, the river forms for some miles the western boundary 
of that parganah. It then passes through Bisalpur into pargonali Jahilpur of 
the SbhbjaMnpur district, where it is known as tho Garra; and eventually 
joins tho R&mganga near Sandi in tho Hardoi district. Pilibjift and Bisalpur, 
both on tho left bank, are the principal towns which in this district adjoin tho 
stream. 

Swollen by violent floods from the mountains, the river is at times very 
broad and deep, discharging 26,000 cubic feet per second; but in summer its 
flow does not exceed 200 cubic feet. During the rains it is navigable bolow 
Pilibhft by boats of 100 maunda burden, and logs may be floutod down it for 
most of the year. A good deal of irrigation is supplied by its affluents ; but 
laving a wide bed much below the level of the surrounding country, tho Deoha 
cannot itself prove similarly useful. Its khadir is less uniformly good for 
agricultural purposes than that of tho Raraganga, because it is enriched to a 
less uniform depth by the alluvial deposits ( kamp) of tho floods. But in botli 
cases the best land of ono year may be converted by tho annual inundation into 
tho worst land of the next. There is great risk of damage to the nntmnn crop; 
and if tho floods are late, spring sowings are deferred until tho dolny injures 
tha crop of that season also. In years of light rain these khadirs yield excel¬ 
lent crops at both harvests. The affluents of the Deoha in this district are the 
Sundarya, Upper Kailas, Lohiya, Kirkiya nadi, and Kakra. Tho bed and 
banks resemble iu character those of the Rdmganga. The monotony of the 
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river’s course is iu this district broken by no rapids, eddies, shoals, or rooks. 
The ferries are at Rajghat below Pilibhit, Pansauli, and Bisalpur. At all these 
places boat bridges are maintained through the cold and hot seasons, that near 
Pilibhit being occasionally restored and used during the monsoon also. The 
river is almost every where fordable in summer. The colour of its water is 
whity-bluo in unflooded seasons, and the water itsolf is renowned for whole¬ 
someness. 

The Bast Bahgul rises near L&lhar in parganah Kilpuri of theTarai district, 

Enst Bahgul aUC * en * ers fc ^ s near Harharpur Samkha of parganah Richha. 

It then traverses Richha, Naw&bganj, Karor, and Faridpur, 
passing on to join the EAmganga in the SMhjahdnpur distric t. The only im¬ 
portant towns on this river are Baraur and Fatebganj East, both oil its right 
bank. Its velocity in high floods is three feet per second, and at low-water in 
the cold season one quarter of a foot per second, or almost stationary. The 
highest recorded flood level was fifteen feet above low water. The river-bed 
is formed of alluvial sand. The strata pierced in sinking the railway wells 
wore first sancl, then pebbles, next clay, and finally kankar, 1 The banks 
exchange character in each successive bend or roach of the stream, an abrupt 
cliff being generally faced by a shelving slope* The water is of the ordinary 
brownish-yellow mud colour, and its temperature in September 83°F. The riven 
is enlivened by little traffic. A few vessels hailing from Farukhabad or Oawn-* 
pore ascend in the mins as far up as Nawtibganj, returning with grain, sdl logs,/ 
and bamboos. Though unimpeded by rocks or rapids, navigation is at; all other 
seasons stopped by the shallowness of a stream everywhere fordable. 

The affluents are the lower Kailfa and two small streamlets. The 
Rohilkhand Trunk Road used to cross the East Bahgul at Fatebganj East, 
on a masonry bridge built by a former Amil, while the Bareilly-Pilibhifc 
road still spans it with a more modern structure of the samo material. The 
former building lias been swept away, but will probably be replacod. There 
is also a public ferry on the Bareilly-Bisalpur road. The water is largely 
used for irrigation, and its supply as far down as the Girem dam in Nawdb- 
ganj is regulated by the Canal Department. Below this aro numerous earthen- 
dams built by the neighbouring landowners and their tenants. For the. 
maintenance and construction of such works a number of villages combine, 
each being considered bound to supply the labour of ono man for every 
plough it possesses, or his hire for the time required to construct the dam. Up 
to 1868 the Canal Department charged for the water, but this proceeding has- 
been stopped by orders of Government. In pavganahs Karor and Faridpnr 
r From a memorandum by Mr, Campbell, C.E. 
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thero is a narrow u curse ” (Jchudir) wbos.o soil is of very superior quality, pro¬ 
ducing the finest wheat and sugarcane. On the rising ground (hangar) 
above this, however, the soil is sand of the poorest description. North of par- 
ganah Karor, again, the upland perched on the bank usually oalled the Dhaya 
is exceptionally good, while the scanty kliadir on which it looks down is poor 
and sandy. The water of this riyov is considered by the cultivators peculiarly 
suited to sugarcane, wheat, gram, and mtisilr. Captain Tickell, K.1S., writes 
that in the northern part of its course “ considerable diluvial and erosive 
action is going on, owing to the (artificial) admission of the Sliklii, a stream 
rising in: the Tartu district. The tendency of this is to raise the bod of the 
Bahgul, widen the channel and form a kliadir, and gradually to convort the 
section of the Bahgul into one suitable for a hill-stream.” Tho prudonco of 
admitting the Siikhi at all may bo doubted. Since its admission, observes Mr. 
Moens, “ the zamhid&rs of the villages near the Bahgul in Richlia and Nawdb- 
ganj have complained, and with good reason, of the terrible damage done to 
their autumn crops from tho increased violence of the Bahgul Hoods. It is 
impossible to calculate the loss caused to the zaminddrs of tho old-sottlod and 
well-cultivated parganahs by this piece of engineering. Formerly tho Siikhi 
did a little damage, but only in tho comparatively unpeopled and uncultivated 
Tarai. To remedy this many valuable estates in tho Bareilly district have been 
needlessly injured.” 

. Rising in a marsh near Baraur of Nawabganj, and traversing tho north- 
The Nakatiyfl, WQstora portion of that par ganah, tho Nakntiyn enters 
Karor near the village of Dahliaura, and eventually 
joins the Rdmgauga on its left hank near Khalpurin parganah Faridpur. Tho 
city and cantonments of Baroiily stand on its right bank. It was on tho shores 
of this stream that Lord Clyde’s army was opposed in 1858 by tho united 
Tchel forces of Film Slink and Khan Bahadur Klitin. The banks arc in some 
places clearly defined, and iu others gently sloping. In ordinary times tho 
water is of a greenish blue colour, but in time of flood bocomos of tho ordinary 
muddy brown. 1 Its temperature varied during September, 1871 from 84°’to 
86 ’F. The highest recorded flood rose on the 31st July in that year to !)'2A 
feet above low-water level. The bed of the rivor consists of alluvial mud rest¬ 
ing on a bottom of clay. Iu sinking wells for tho Oudh and Itohilkliand Rail- 
way bridge, the strata pierced were (1) three foot of clay ; (2) six foot of sanrl ; 
(3) thirteen foot of clay, and (4) a thick bod of kankar. 

This rivor is not navigable at any season. It drains indeed an area of 
somo 92 square miles only, and ovon in winter is almost, dry. Tho Bareilly* 

1 From notes hy Mr. Roney, C.B, Oudh mi.l ltohillclmmt Railway. 
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Deoraniya, 


Fatehgarh and Bflreillj-Pilibhit roads cross it on old masonry bridges; the 
Bareilly-Bisalpur road by a ford. Throughout its course the river is made to 
store its water in earthen dams, constructed for purposes of irrigation by the 
neighbouring zamindfirs, These exist at Ratbaura, Mandiya, Ahmadnagar, 
Harinaghi, Lakhaura, MAnpur, Choktiya, Badhauta, and other places* The best 
kankar beds in the district are those quarried along the banks of this stream, 
and on the uplauds betwoeu it and the Deoraniya* They are now, however, 
almost exhausted. 

The Dcoraniya rises in the Tardi district, wanders southwards through 
Eichha, and forming the boundary between Naw&bganj and 
Karor, joins the RAniganga near Bareilly in the latter par- 
ganab. It is crossed on tho Main! Tal and Moradabad roads by masonry bridges, 
that on tho latter being built in 1842 by Diwdn Bahadur Singh, an ex-saris h- 
tadarof tho Bareilly oolloctorato. The banks are alluvial and tho bed is silt, 
Tho Deoraniya provides the villages along its banks with great facilities for dam 
irrigation, Its banks are about four foot higher than the level of the surround¬ 
ing country. During summer, when the current is hardly perceptible, those 
banks are tilled down to the water’s edge .aud yield superb crops, Iul87 I 
tho river rose ten feet above low-water levol, overtopped its banks below 
Bareilly, and flooded the surrounding country. The summer tint of its water, 
a greenish-blue, becomes changed by tho rains into tlio usual muddy brown. 
In sinking tho wells for the bridge on tho Naini TAl road the strata traversed 
wore'alternately clay and sand down to twenty-seven foot below the surface, 
when boulders wore met with. The river is at no time navigable, Maize and 
cotton grown on its banks are particularly good, but the water is said to be bad 
for all legumes and vetches. 

Fpnnod in the north-west of Karov by the junction of the Grora and Lfla, 
or white and blue brooks, tho Saukha flows sluggishly 
southwards through that parganali till it reaches the Dojora 
near Bahjoiya. Tho Bareilly-Moradnbad road crosses it on a masonry bridge 
near Fatehganj West, It is not navigable, but is used throughout its course to 
water tho adjacont fields. The banks aro clearly defined and the bad consists 
of stiff clay, This is a quiet orderly stream, which neither changes its course 
nor floods tho surrounding country. There is no important town ou its batiks. 

Tho Sidha rises in parganah ShAhubad of tho RAmpur State, and, flowing 
; ^ ’ south-eastwards through pargaiiali Mfrgunj, joins the RAm- 

ganga on its left bank near Labhera. It is crossed by 
small boats (dxUigns) in the rains, and at other seasons is fordable. Tho banks 
aro clearly defined, sloping in most places and in some abrupt Tho bed is of 


Sankha. 
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sand and clay. The floods of the monsoon are heavy and do much damago to the 
autumn crops of the surrounding villages. The water is sparingly used for 
purposes of irrigation. 

The Dojora, as its name implies, is formed by the junction of two pairs 
of streams, the Kichaha and West JBahgul on the west side 
The Dojora. an( i the Dhakra and Bhakra on the east. They join below 

Dibni Pauncha to the north-west of parganah Karor, whence, taking a south¬ 
easterly course, the river joins the Rkmganga on its left bank near Haibatpuiv 
The former point of junction was some miles lower down, but a few years be¬ 
fore the great rebellion the R&mganga left its old bod and broke into tbo 
Dojora. The banks are too high to admit of water being extracted for irrigation. 
The stream is not navigable, though occasional timber and bamboo rafts are 
floated down it in the rains. 

Its banks are alluvial and the bed consists of sand. There are no rooks 
or shoals, but a few trifling eddies appear. During the rains the river slightly 
gnaws its banks, but to no very marked extont. Clear and transparent during* 
the cold aud hot seasons, its water acquires in times of flood the usual tawny 
hue. 

The river Kiohaba debouches from the Kumauti hills at the Bhamaura 
. pass, and receiving the overflow of Naim Tdl, Malwa Til, 

* 10 W *' and Bbim Tfil, forms perhaps the chief lino of lower Hima¬ 
layan drainage between the Kosi and the Deolm. After traversing the Tardi 
district and absorbing the waters of the Gola, it enters Chaumahlu of tins dis¬ 
trict at Mundiya. Passing onwards with a due southerly course into Kit bar, it 
receives the Khalua and Baraur on its right bank, and another Klmlua further 
below on its left, ultimately joining the West Bahgul abovo JBaripura in tho 
Bame parganah. 

In 1847 Captain Jones estimated its discharge opposite the villago of 
Kichaha in the dry months at 120 feet per second. The ordinary discharge at 
the point of its entering this district is 40 to 60 feet per second; but tho Gola 
floods cause it to rise about 10 feet, and discharge about 16,000 oubio foot por 
second, with a surface velocity of 10 feet per second. Tho banks are abrupt 
on the side whore erosive action is taking place, and shelving on tho other. 
The bed is generally of river sand. The river is not navigable, % bod is 
narrow, and thore is no kUMr tract. The highest remembered flood-level 
was about ten feet above low-water mark. There are no shoals, rocks, or 

rapids, but occasional eddies. The water whon not flooded is unusuallv 
clear, J 
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The West Bahgul is a TarAi stream flowing through the State of Rampur. 

West Babgui Entering Sirs&wan on the north-west near Dliakiya, ifc 
passes onwards into Kdbar, and receives on its left bank the 
Kichnlia, The united stream quits KfiJbar for Mirganj, where it is reinforced 
by the Kiilhi on the right and the Dhora on its left bank, It at length joins 
the Dojora below Dibni Pauncha on the Karor border. The Morftdabad and 
Bareilly road crosses it by a ferry near the village of Pipariya. SliAhi and 
Firozpur are situated on its banks—the former on the left, and the latter on tho 
right. This river is too shallow for navigation, and indeed every where fordablq 
during summer. Its banks are alluvial and the bed is sandy. 


From sources in the Kumaun district, the Bhakra passes through that of 
^ ^ the TarAi and enters the State of B&mpur. Hence it invades 

Mirganj, where, reinforced on its right by the Dhakra, it 
hastens on to effect its junction with the West Bahgnl. Meeting, as already men¬ 
tioned, on the Karor border, tho united streams are thenceforward known as 
the Dojora, The banks of the Bhakra are as usual alluvial * } the bed is as usual 
sandy* Neither alluvion nor diluyion is caused by this stream ; neither rocks, 
shoals, nor rapids appear in its bed. Its water is clear except during the rains. 
It is neither navigable nor used for irrigation. Across it in summer and winter 
a bridge of boats conveys tho Bareilly and Monidabad road. 

The Dhakra, rising in. the R&mpur State, outers Mirganj near Mandanpur, 


Dlmkra. 


and receiving the Nalml on its right bank, empties itself 
into tho Bhakra near Jauner. 


Before leaving the Tarai, where it rises, the Dhora is joined by the Katna, 
a stream of similar origin. Entering Ghaumahla at its 
north-eastern angle, it traverses that parganah, Kichaha, and 
part of Mirganj, falling into the West BAhgul near Baphri, Tho village of 
ItAwa, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is on its left bank. The 
Bareilly and Naim Tal road Grosses it by a bridge of three spans thirty feet 
each. The strata pierced in sinking wells for tho foundations of the piers were 
of alternate clay and sand for twenty feet below the surface, after which boul¬ 
ders wore met with. Tho river is not navigable, but throughout its bourse is 
dammed for irrigation by the Oanal Department. The bed and banks are clay ; 
tho water they confine is clear except during the rains. The ordinary dis¬ 
charge of the Dhora where it enters this district is from twenty to thirty cubic 
feet per second; but both Dhora and Katna receive during the monsoon some 
hill-water from two torrents which break away from the Gola below HaldwAni* 
Thus swollen the floods rise ten feet, and the discharge is then 2,200 cubic 
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f oe t per second, with a surface velocity of 3} feet. The water is considered 
peculiarly favourable to vegetable and turmeric cultivation, of wliioh thoie is a 
good deal on its banks. 

The Baraur, a stream largely used for irrigation, rises at Daran in tho 
Tardi district, and meets the Kiehaha in Oliaumahla. Tho 
Baraur und Kalial, rises j u u^mpur, and passing into Mirguiy joins tho 

Dbakra near Sindhauli. 

Starting from a swamp in Moradabad, 1 the Aril passes through the 
northern angle of .Budaun, and, entering this district, 
Tl r Alll ‘ divides Sarauli from Aonla and Aonla from Sanelia. It then 

returns into Budaun, being merged iu the Rfimgauga 2 near Bazratpiir. Tho 
Bareilly—Aonla and Bareilly— Budaun roads cross it on masonry bridges. 
The bridge on the former road was constructed about a century and ft 1 quarter 
ago by Fateh Khan, chamberlain at the Rohilla court of Aonla. 


The velocity of the stream at high flood on tho 30th June, 1871, was 3-20 
feet per second and at low-water 1-46 feet. The floods rose on the former 
occasion to 8'02 feet above low-water level. The stream is extremely tortuous, 
with an average width iu high floods of from 600 to 1,200 feet, and a maximum 
width in places of 1,800 feet. Tho average fall per mile is 2'31 foot. Tho 
valley is a well-defined depression about 2,600 feet .in breadth, with sides 
of moderate steepness. The bauks of the low-water bed are somo thirty 
feet wide and almost vertical in places. 8 The subsoil of tho valley, when 
exposed by floods, is of a dark sandy appearance. This rivor frequently rises 
five or six feet after a couple of hours’ rain, and falls again as rapidly. Tho 
water is said to become, after rain, sandy rather than muddy. In sinking 
wells for tho Railway bridge the strata perforated wore (1) somo 8 foot of 
BUrfaco clay; (2) about 2 of blue sand ; (3) a throo-foot layer of lumkur ; and 
lastly, 25 feet of the same blue sand. The temperature of the -water at 
6 A. m. on the 1st of September, 1871, was found to bo 82°F. “ The rivor,” 

writes Mr. Moons, {< answers all the purposes of a large irrigation canal. At 
many places ducts are cut, and tho water is taken to villagos at a considorablo 
distance from its banks. It is dammed in several places, but tho dam manage¬ 
ment is not good, and tho water is not utilized to its fullest oxtout. I should 
recommend that the management and distribution be made over to a spocial 
officer on Its. 40 or 50 a month under the direct ordors of tho Collector,” 
Owing to the multitude of dams which, in winter, spring up to block its course, 


1 The legend isthat in days of drought a Charodr sacrificed htmaelf for tho public wool bv 
leaping down a well. From tho clmsm which received this Hindu Curtins tho nlcnsed nods 
caused he Aril to flow. » Not iu the G anges, as stated by the Bareilly soUloment roport 
p. 9 : mdc tup, p. 12. s From a note by Mr, Constable, C, 15. J 10101 7, 
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Nawfib Nadf. 


Upper Kailas* 


the river seems then deprived of current. The Aril and Nakatiya are both 
celebratod for the fish found in their waters. 

The Naw&b Nadi was originally a canal, cut from the Aril some 130 
years ago by the Nnwab Ali Muhammad KMn, It flows 
hard by Aonla, and rejoins the parent stream about seven 
miles south-east of that town. As a rule gently sloping, the banks are in places 
very ill-defined. The bod of the river is of silt. The formation met with in 
sinking the wells for ibe railway bridge was, for three feet from the surface, 
loamy earth ; three to ten feet, sloshy blue clay ; ten to twenty-five feet, sand ; 
twenty-five to thirty feet, indurated sand in sheets; and thirty to thirty-five 
feet, kankav and sand. The velocity at high flood is 300 feet per minute, 
the flooded stream rising to a height of 10 44 feet above low-water level. 
In the cold season, owing to the construction of dams, the flow is hardly 
visible. 

Once a Tariti stream, the Upper Itail As has been Converted into a hill 
river by the Deo ha, which burst into it near Ohorgalia, 
about forty miles north of Pilibhft, It joins or rejoins 
the intruding river near Doom in parganah Jahfmabad. Its floods rise about 
13 feet above low-water level, and discharge 10,000 cubic feet per second, 
with a surface velocity of about GJ feet per second. The mean winter discharge 
is 100 cubic feet, and the minimum 15 cubic feet per second. The banks and 
bed are similar to those of the Kichalni. 

The Lower Kailas, formed by the junction below Umariya 1 of the rivers 
ApsarA and Pangaili, takes a clue southerly course through 
pargaimhs NawAbganj and Farid pur, emptying itself into 
the Bast Bahgul at India, some six miles north-east of Farfdpur town* 5 It irri¬ 
gates extensively, but is not navigable. The banks are alluvial, the bed is 
sandy. There are no rocks, shoals, or eddies. In time of flood silt is deposited, 
but at other times the wator is clear. 

Hiring in the TarAi, the Absava or Apsara enters the Bareilly district near 
tho village of B&lpuv in Jahriuabad, and, traversing that 
parganah from north to south, enters Nawabganj, whore it 
joins the Pangaili below Mandiya Chavtdhari. Below the point of junction the 
united streams are known as tho Lower Kailas. The ApsarA is bridged on tho 
Bareiliy-Pilibhit and Pilibhlt-Richba roads. The moan oold-weather discharge 
ia 10 cubic feet per second, tho flood discharge 750 feet, and the minimum 
discharge 4 cubic feet per second. The banks are well defined and consist, 
like the bed, of stiff clay. The river is not navigable, but is a Bountiful source 
* In Nawabganj. * From nntos by Captain Tickell, IU$. 
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The Lowor Kallfis. 


The Apsara. 
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of irrigation, It is much choked with weeds. The wells sunk for tho piers 
of the bridge near Jahdnabad encountered boulders 16 foot bolow tho sur- 

iface. t . 

The Pangaili rises in a marsh or lagoon (jhit) near Bhagnera in Jahun- 
abad, and passing southwards through that parganah enters 
The Pangaili. Nawfibganj, Hero it combines with tho tVpaarfi to form 
. the Lower Kailas. Like the latter, it h an irrigating but not a navigable 
stream. Tho Pangaili is fed by perennial springs in its bod, which is of 
clay and sand, During the drought of 1837 tho thirsty cattle woro driven 
from miles round to bo watered at its pools. Tho strata borocl in sinking 
the wells of the bridge on the Bareilly-Piliblnfc road, near Kawabganj, 
were alternate clay and sand until, at 20 feot, boulders woro met with. The 
stream is bridged also by the PilibMt-Richha road. The mean and mini¬ 
mum discharges of this and many other smaller brooks are much a/Tedtod 
by tho amount of water extracted for irrigation, or of canal water thrown 
into them for drainage. Tho mean discharge of the Pangaili is given at 
from 10 to 50 cubic feet a second The water supply of tho Apsara, Pangaili, 
and Deoraniya is regulated by tho Irrigation Dopavtmont. 

Quitting, in a south-westerly direction, its Tarili sourcos, tho Lohiya 
ThoLohiyn enters parganah Pilibhft near Bhagtaniya, and omptiea 

itself into the Deoha near Maihara, some thirteen miles 
north of Pilibhft town, Though its bed is of sand, and its watora far too 
scanty to be navigable, this stream is perennial. Even in summer it can 
show a depth of two feet, and a discharge sufficient to supply a small canal ; 
but its irrigating powers are at present somewhat neglected, 

The Kakrd issues from a swamp in parganah Bilahri of tho Tartu 
The Kfikra district, and entering FilibMt near Neoria roceivos tho 

Sathiya nahi on its right baukj joining the Doolui west of 
Pilibhit town. Tho banks are alluvial and the bod is clay. Like tho Lohiya, it 
retains in summer enough water to supply a small canal. Tho mean cold- 
weather discharge is 30 cubic feot per second; flood discharge 1,465 cubic 
feet; and minimum discharge 22 cubic feet 

Rising in a tank at Pauta Kalan in parganah Pilibhft, and flowing south- 
The Amri. warda iuto Bisalpur, tho Amvi joins the Katna on its right 

bank below Siklia, some six miles north-oast of tho town 
of Bisalpur* Tho banks are clearly defined and tho bod is clay. Between 
Paharganj and Dhunakdum on this river arc constructed irrigation dams 
winch water twenty-seven villages. Fees are taken by tho owners of thoso 
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The Mala, 


The Khanaut,. 


villages, which pay for tho construction of the dams. Being fed by springs, 
the bed is never dry. 

Tho M6I& rises in the swamp so named in the Ptiranpur forests, and 
flows through tlio eastern part of Pilibhffc into Bisalpuiv 
Hero it is called the Katnaj and hence it passes south- 
westwards into Shahjahanpur, receiving on its way the waters of *the more 
eastern Amri. It at length disembogues into the Dooha, In tho upper part 
of its course tho Malu is simply a series of deep swamps choked with reeds. 
Extensive irrigation is effected from the Katua, From a dam below Gajrauti 
the water is taken in a duct towards Deoriya. Tho banks of the river consist 
of clay on one sido and sand on tho other. Its bod, where it has completely 
freed itself from the swamp, is of sand. 

The Khanaut is another river rising in tho Puranpur forests, It quits 
that parganah to become the boundary between Bisalpur 
and the Shahjahanpiir district, in which lattor it ultimately 
joins the Deoha^ The town of Bilsanda is situated on its right bank. In its 
upper course the Khanaut resembles tho Mali, consisting of a series of reedy 
swamps ; but further down-stream the banks become clearly defined and the 
bed assumes a sanely character. Ibis little utilized for irrigation and is subject 
to violent floods. In its lower course the banks are high and cliff-like, recalling 
those of the Jamna near Allahabad, and suggesting tho idea that tho Khanaut 
•was once a mightier stream, than now. It has a velooity of three feet per 
second in the flooded, and of two feet per second in tho cold season. The flood 
height is 12 feet. The water is of a greenish hue, except in the rains, and 
in, the cold season has a temperature of 7P51F, 

Flowing due south from its sources near Maindkofc in the Puranpiir forests,> 
The Qomaii or the Gumti enters the Shahjahanpur district, quitting it to 
Gunili# traverse Oudh and join the Ganges on the frontier, of the 

Bonaros and Glnizipur districts. Its course in this district resembles that of the 
Khanaut, and consists of a series of swamps all bearing the worst possible 
character for malaria. These last three rivers owo their origin to one of the 
lines of springs which here, at a distance of about thirty miles from the hills,, 
again come to tho surface. 1 Tho swamps are formed in natural hollows now 
filled to a considerable.depth with a black peaty-looking,>pongy soil, the 
abode of divers and numerous boasts. Of these morasses the Maid is deemed 
most deadly, and for miles round renders tho country-side uninhabitable by. 
mankind, 

1 On mu in# from tho hi] Is many of tho amallcr streams ate lost in tho alopo of shiugla and' 
bouftlora (Bhfrmr) whfciiintervenes between Iiilis and pfafn, T/ieit wafers rc-emorffc iu tha- 
tract which, from the extreme moisture thus imparted, is named tho Tsrfu. 
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The Chuka on the east and tlie lOmnaxtt and Gurati marshes towards 
the south are equally fatal* Fortunately for the people 
TlieChuka, belts of jungle interpose between these swamps and 

the cultivated tracts of Pilibhifc and Puranpur, protecting them to some extent 
from the worst effects of the feverish exhalations* Still this portion of tfao 
ilia t riot, surrounded and intersected as it is by swamps, is ovon in its most 
healthy places unhealthy for strangers. The Ui uadi, vising on tho borders 
of Puranpur, becomes deadly in parganah IChotar of tho bhahjahAnpur dis¬ 
trict.* Its name may have some connection with tho word ctul, which hero 
means malarious fever. 

The Pairiya, a small stream rising near RArnnagar in parganah Stimuli, 
Other minor and passing thence into Aonla, joins tho Aril near Khajur- 

atteama, damli in tho latter.' Tho Aonla road crosses it on a masonry 

bridge. The Bdjha rises near Bharatganj in Sanoha and flows through that 
parganah into the Budaun district. It is crossed by a masonry bridge at 
Bhamaura oh the Aonla road. The Knndu is a small stream wMoli, rising 
near Aspur in parganah NawAbganj, falls into tho East Bahgiil in parganah 
Karor. The Pilibhifc road crosses it on an old masonry bridge noar Siblira in 
Kawdbganj. The banks arc too high to admit of much irrigation. 

The existing canals of the district avo those named after the Bahgul, 

. ■ Kichaha, Kailas, and Paha rivers. In 1872-73 the first had 

a length of 108 miles, tho second and third of 32 oaeh, and 
tho fourth of 13 miles. But since thou tho courses of the last three havo boon 
largely remodelled. Considerable parts of the old lines havo been abandoned 
and returned to landholders, who have in most cases lcrolled down tho banks 
and restored the laud to cultivation. Tho Bahgiil canals, howover, as yet ’ 
remain unchanged. 

These derive their water from earthen dams at Rudrpur nntl Bhannitr 

The Babgfi! canal*. «■»<! masonry dams at Ohnraili and Girom. On 

leaving the Tarui, they travorso parganahs Jahfumbad, 
Sichha, anil Naw&bganj. They include a group of small water-courses known 
as the Barha feeder and the Simona, Bh&npuv, Nakatpnr, Basonia, Churaili, 
Girem, and Ughanpur distributaries. None of these exceeds some ton feet in 
width, or three feet per second in velocity. They during 1870-77 watered in 
this district some 22,175 acres. 
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Kailtis canal* 


Tbo ICichaha orKicliaha Dhora canals draw their chief supply from an 

f „ earthen dam in the river ICichaha, near the village of that 

Kiclmlia camila* , , . 

ilk* As this dam is swept away by the first floods, the 

largo autumn supply of the Kichaha cannot bo utilized. The alteration of this 
canal was completed in 1876, aud it has now a length of about 87 miles, in¬ 
cluding branches. After penetrating parganahs Ohaumahla, Richha, K6bar, 
and part of Mfrganj, it tails into the Bahgul and Dhora rivers north of Shfthi. 
The- distributaries which branch from the main lino arc named after Tursam- 
pur, Baheri, Rajunagla, Shari fnagar, Shergarh, Rampura, and Bahramnagar* 
Tim Kichaha canal watered, in 1876-77, some 24,250 acres* 

The Kailas canal is fed by a masonry dam across the Upper Kailas river, a 

few miles after its entry into the district, lienee the canal 
Kailas canal* t ^ . „ - , . _ , 

proceeds through parganahs Jahanabaa and Nawftbganj, 

discharging its surplus waters into the Lola, a water-course tributary to the 
Deolm, Its linos are mostly new, having been completed in 1873, and 
liuvo in this district a length of about 33 miles, including branches. The 
distributaries are named after the villages in which they begin or end; Ainarin, 
MAdhiipur, Sard&rnagar, Mugrasa, Klmmaria, Nnlcliy A ini, and Nmvadia. It 
watered in 1876-77 about 11,8G0 acres* 

Tapped a short distance above Nagla from the Palin, a stream of the 
^ ^ ^ TarfU, the Paha canal appropriates tho bod of the Bom, a 

brook by whose waters its own are slightly reinforced. 
After leaving the TarAi, it flows through tho Chaumalila, ICabar, and Sirs a wan 
parganahs* Its approximate length, including branohos, is 24 miles. Its dis¬ 
tributaries arc the Daulatpnr, Gurbojh, and Olidcliaife rdftahas. Its irrigation 
in this district amounted during 1876-77 to 6,34*0 acres* 1 Like the Kailas, 
this is a nowly-alignod canal, opened in 1873* Except at the Lnnka falls dn the 
BahgiU canal, where a small corn-mill is worked, tho water of these canals is 
nowhere used as a motive power. 3 


Tali a aatml* 


Tho history of these older canals is given very fully in a“ Report on canal- 
irrigation in Rohilkhancl n by Captain W. Jones of the Bengal Engineers, 
whose schome for an Eastern RAmganga canal has been mentioned 
above, 3 Irrigation of mi unhealthy and unscientific kind was widely 
practised in Hohilkhand both before and for some time after its cession to British 
rule. Tho system, whose introduction is asoribod to tho Rohillas, scorns to havs 
consisted chiefly in blocking with'a dain every small stream that was too 

1 Including (lie area watered by tlio Ch«eli«ifc distributer^ and 5Cp:irfll*l.r shown in the re- 
hirns* * From Irrigation Rovemio Report, 1876.77, and notea by Major Parsons, 8.0*,'and 

Cuptjdn Tickell, R*E, 3 Page 254, The report was published at- the Thomason College 

rreis, Hurki, 1865. 
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weak to mist su^li treatment 1 It is needless to say that this process too 
often water-logged the country above the dam, and perhaps favoured the efflo¬ 
rescence of reh» Government lias now been for many years engaged in 
undoing the mischief, and substituting for the crude old system one of a more 
scientific character. The general principles of new schemes are—(1) re-opening 
the natural drainage lines of the country, and supplementing them where 
needful ; (2) cavying the water to irrigate the watersheds between the rivers ; 
(3) utilizing the whole of the available supply, including the hill-water, at 
present hardly touched ; (4) obtaining from the S&rda the remainder of the 
water required for the thorough irrigation of the district. Projects for fi 
Sarda canal may, however, be considered in abeyance, 

On the latest of such projects a report was published in 1871 by Captain 
Project for a & Forbes, RE. 2 Including, as his plan did, extensions 
Sarda canal, to J aun p ur> Benares, and Aztungarh, it may fairly bo regard¬ 

ed as one of the vastest irrigation sohomes of modern times. Starting from head- 
works at Nagla in the Tarai, six miles above Mundiyaghfit, tho canal was to 
flow southwards through Pur&npur, as far as Mainfikot, Hore it was proposed 
to divide it into three branches—(1) the Shdbjabrinpur, ending in tho district 
and at the town of that name ; (2) the Benares, which waa to be navigablo 
throughout, and tail into the Ganges at Benares j. and (3) the Faizabad, also 
navigable, which, before ending at Faizabad, was to throw forth offshoots to* 
Azamgarh and Jauupur, Other rivers would of course have subsidised the canal 
with their waters. It was neither needed nor designed for irrigation in this 
district. The scheme was intended chiefly for the benefit of Ouclh, But it 
would have affected the following districts in the North-Western Provinces 
proper: Shfihjahtfnpur, Allahabad, Mirzaptir, Benares, Jaanpnrj Azamgavh, 
and perhaps, by enhancing the supply of the.Tons river, Ghdzipur. The total 
cost was set down at over 383 lakhs of rupees; and the net income at from* 
32 to 33 lakhs, or over 8 per cent, on the capital. 


It is extremely doubtful whether new canals in Bareilly will pay fin im¬ 
probable effect of °i al| y > and their effect on the health of a country whoso 


near canals ia this 
district. 


average spring level is already but 11£ feet bolovv the sur 
face in February remains to bo seen. In SnMmnpur and 

B l°P a " f th ?. ct>D " t , ry C "I 1 ' 65 .?.? 1 '- Elliot Colvin, ‘‘may to put at about an average fall 
oUwo foetin the mile, 1 he fatal fuoility afforded by this gradient encouraged the l’nthline 
who poured into Rchilklmnd during the last century, to introduce the irrl R ation W itU whU.U, 
they yere fannher in their own country. Channels were excavated by rnie of thumb an dmin- 

T^n iw ^^ h 7 * rlhen “ mb , ttnk T, ,(a ‘ Th0ll °P e thickly brought tho watc?to thosurCl 
rh0 . lluit ' vns ®l'6aply watered, and the produce, especially vieo. muoh increaeod On ( ho 
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Muzaffiirnagar tho introduction of canals has raised the spring-level with 
results which tho reports of the Sanitary Commissioner hayo hardly described 
as fortunate. 

Here, however, matters are already bad enough to justify the belief that 
they cannot be worsened by a careful system of irrigation, The stoppage of 
natural drainage lines by ignorant landholders continues to exert an evil 
influence on the olimate and the health of the people. Advocates of the new 
scheme point to the success which an intelligent canal system, in harmony with 
those lines, has gained in the Tar&i district. There tho right of Government 
to control the water-supply has been exercised. Dams have been cut through, 
streams straightened, and swamps existing up to 1858 cleared, until even 
Captain Jones would scarcely recognize tho tract whose bungled irrigation 
he deplored. Should the drainage and irrigation of the Tarai further improve 
as compared with those of North Bareilly, emigration from the latter to the 
former may be expected. 


There are no lakes in tho district, but there are several large creeks or 

Lakes jhUa 8cq discarded channels (dabvi) of the RAmganga and Deoha, 

* * ’ and a few large lagoons or swamps The Lilaur 

jhil in parganah Surauli is two miles long, forty chains broad, and ten feet 
deep. Retaining water throughout the year, it supplies a good deal of 
irrigation, but has no regular affluents. The Baluwa jhil in parganah 
Karor, 8 miles long, 275 yards broad, and 9 feet deep, is also used for 
irrigation purposes. Daulatpur jlnl in parganah Parfdpur is upwards of a 
mile in length, 230 yards in breadth, and 16 feet in depth. This, too, is 
never dry, and provides the neighbouring fields with a constant supply of 
water. The Jehar jhil in the same parganah has a much shallower basin, 
*o that in summer, when its dry bed is cultivated, it retains wator only in a few 
scattered holes. It is 413 yards long, 423 yards broad, and during the mon¬ 
soon, in places, 12 feet deep. It is being gradually silted up. The swamps 
of Pur&npur and PilibMt have already been noticed. The jliSIa above mentioned 
are all well stocked with rohu, bosini, and other fish. Their chief vegetable 
products are a kind of wild rice called pasdi^ singhdra or water-calfcvop, and 
occasionally bhasencla f tho edible root of the lotus. Water-fowl abound in all 
during the cold season, and none arc said to bo in any degree prejudicial to 
health. 

Tho Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway enters the district at Fatehganj 
East, in parganah Farfdpur, leaving it at Jagtira in par- 
gnnah Aonla, The entire length of this line within 
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Bareilly is 47*38 guiles. Tlio five stations are Fatehganj East, 22 nulcs from 
Bareilly; Fandpur, 12 miles; Baroilly itself; Bashhrat- 
ganj, 10 miles west of Bareilly; and Aonla, 17 miles. 
The station named Malimddpur is situated not in Mahmudpur of parganali 
Aonla, but in the adjoining Buclaun village of Karengi, 1 

The principal highways are (1) the Bareilly and Farukhabad, or u Ho- 
^ ’ hilkhand Trunk Road, Fatehgarh section,” which passes 

south-eastwards through Farid pur, quitting tlio district 
at Fatehgfmj East; (2) the Bareilly and Morddabad, or " Rohilkhand Trunk 
Road, Rurnpur section” running north-westwards through the town of Mir- 
ganj;(3; the south-western voad to Budaun and Hdfchras, leaving Baroilly 
city and cantonments in two branches which join shortly before the uni tod 
road crosses the Ramgauga at Sarddrnngar ferry; (4) the Bareilly and 
Naim Tal road, passing northwards through the town of Baheri ; and (5) the 
Bareilly and Piliblht, stretching north-eastwards through Nawdbganj town, 
to find its terminus in the capital of the Pilibhit subdivision. Encamping- 
groimds fov troops are encountered at Fatehganj East and Faiidpur on the 
first road; at Fatehganj West andilfrganj on the second ; at Alampur Zafar- 
abad on the third ; at Bhojupnra, Deoraniya, and Baheri on tho fourth ; and 
at Ratbaura, Nawiibgauj and PilibWfc on the fifth. The following list distri¬ 
butes these and other highways into 1st class or metalled and bridged ; 2nd 
class or raised and bridged, but not metalled ; and 3rd class or cart-tracks 
with occasional culverts and bridges :— 

ls£ class roads . 

Mileage wilhin district, 

Bareilly rind Faruklmbad fll «>4j 

>, Morndabad ... Ml 23 

it Hfithras, City branch ... ... 15 

v 13 Cantonment branch 44 . $4 

ii Kninl Tal IM 35 

„ FMibhft ... ... SO 

Aonla and Budaun ... ... 7i 


Bareilly and Aonla 
», Blsalpttr 

PiUbhit and Baheri 

,t Shahjabanpnr 


2nd class roads . 


Vide supra p. 14. 
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m 


3rd class roads. 


XbHbhit and Madhn Tdnda 


Ali tea (je 

within tlistrkli 

XQ 

„ Purdnpur 

M* 


24 

„ Sitaiyanj 1 


; 

18 

„ Barmdco 

M* 

♦ M 

16 

„ M a haft 


... 

13 

„ Kcouia ilusaiupiu' 

... 

i.i 

14 

Shahi and Slmhgarh (branching from Bareilly- 


MoradUmd road) 

»», 

*1 i 

21 

Biaalpur and Khud&gfliij* 

... 

Ml 

0 

ji Biunroli 

... 

* • ft 

Ui 

» Dearm 

■ i« 

M* 

n 

„ ITandpur 

,»» 

Ml 

17 

Bliamorn and Aonla 

... 


10 

Bahcri and Slnllii 

♦ it 


£0 

,i Chaclmifc 

♦ M 

•M 

10 

tfaridpur and Khudfiganj 

II. 

HI 

8 

Knwabganj and Btirkbora 


»i| 

13 

X^&ljpu?, Madhu-Tfiiula, and Gunchai 

- 

M* 

12 



Total 

2514 


Tho classification boro shown is not unlikely to bo affected by the relief 
works open during last year’s doarth (1878). Much of tho work then under* 
taken remains unfinished, and if carried to completion' may alter completely 
the class of several roads, The list does not include the numerous cross¬ 
country tracks from village to village or tlie roads within the larger towns. 
On the former repairs are never wanted, and the latter are repaired with 
the proceeds of a municipal income or a honse-tax. It will bo noticed that 
tho linos connecting headquarters with tho tahsili towns of Aotila and Blsalpur 
are un me tailed. Aonkt parganah and its neighbour Sarauli arc indeed worse 
provided with communications than any other. portion of tho district. The 
northern half of that district is, however, so intersected by a net-work of 
streams and water-courses that the downpour of the rains renders traffic on 
all except tho fow bridged roads next to impossible. A tramway along the road 
to PilibMt has more than once boon proposed. Objections have been found in 
tho fact that tho bullocks of a native cart travol just in front of the wheels> 
and would therefore lame themselves on the tram; but tramwa3 r s no more 
than railways are intended for native carts, It is probable that a light railway 
will ultimately connect Bareilly with Piliblut. Tho project is ready whon tho 
funds are forthooming. 

1 In tli© Tarfti district* * tn PhAljjalnlnpur* 

68 
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Hera are tlie distances by road from Bareilly of the principal towns and 
villages :— 1 


.parganah, 

Town or Tillage. 

Distance 

in 

miles. 

Pnrgannh, 

Town or village. 

Aonla 


Aonla 

m 

17 

Mirgrmj ♦„ 

D fink a 


Balia 

Ill 

Balia 

in 

13 

Ditto 

Unldl 


Bisidpur 


Barkliera " 

ill 

32 

Ditto 

Hhtriii 


Ditto 


Bnmroli 

Ml 

3fi 

Naivfibganj ... 

Bnraur 


Ditto 


Bilsanda 

IM 

33 

Ditto „i 

Haflzgnnj 

Ml 

Ditto 

« • • 

Bisnlpur 

Ml 

24 

Ditto m* 

NiuvftbaanJ 

... 

Chaumahla 


Balieri 

m 

29 

Ditto 

Scntlml 


Pariflpiir 

■it 

Bhutn 

**■ 

12 

Piliblift 

PiliW.lt 


Ditto 

Ml 

Euridpur 

«ll 

H 

FGrnupur 

Mftdhu Tfinda 

... 

Ditto 


Fatehganj 

East, 

24 

Ditto 

Neoria 

Ml 

Ditto 

Ml 

Tisna 

lit 

20 

Ditto m 

Pfiranpur 


J&Mnabad 

1 1 « 

A maria 


f? 6 

Bicliha 

Deorania 


Ditto 


Julmnabad 

M, 

27 

Ditto 

Hiehlm 


Ditto 


Klmmaria 

... 

'24 

Sanelia ... 

Aligfliij 


Kfibar 


KiUmr and 

Sher* 

21 

Ditto 

Basharatg anj 

Ml 



garb. 



i Ditto ... 

‘Bhamora 


Ear or 

Ml 

B liar a u Ha 


1 

Ditto 1 ., 

Gaini 

,. it 

Ditto 


Bhojupma 


11 

Barnrili ,,, 

Hnvdaspur 


Ditto 

III 

Uhmibnri 

*,< , 

5 

Ditto 

Piyaa 


Ditto 

• •1 

Ffttehgnnj 

West, 

12 

Ditto .a. 

R a monger 


Ditto 

■♦I 

Bftthaura 


9 

I'itto 

Sarauli 


Mirganj 

• ■ I 

Mdrgauj 

♦t. 

21 

Ditto 

Sbinpur! 







Sirsawnn ... 

Shfskgarh 

... 


Distance 

In 

miles, 


The south of the district is well bridged as compared with the north \ 
bat even ia the south are few bridges conspicuous for 
their size or construction. The finest beyond all com¬ 
parison is the railway bridge spanning the Ramganga a few miles south-west 
of Bareilly, and this is a structure that would do credit to any position. Built 
of iron girders resting on round 'brick piers, it has 35 spans of 56 foot oach 
and one of 72. Its total waterway is 2,032 feet, and its total cost amounted 
to Rs. 8 ; 2G,222, At its north-eastern corner is a bungalow occupied by the 
railway official in charge. 1 Several comparatively insignificant bridges have 
survived siuco the days of native rule. Those across the Aril and East 
Bahgul have been already mentioned. The extreme narrowness of those 
over the Sankha and Nakatia, on the Roliilkhand Trunk Road, sooms to show 
that they also were standing in unto-British times. The following statement 2 

t 1 bridge was designed by the late Messrs. Keppel and Lovell, C, ETC,, and constricted 
by Messrs. G, Woodbndge and F, Walton, 0, ED, a Kindly summed by Mu, A, U, Mac- 

kenzie, C. E., District Engineer. * • * 













shows the nature of tlm crossings whore the principal roads are encountered 
by streams :— 


Flooded Dry Character 
sca»on t season^ of 


Name of road. 


Means of transit. 


5 f 3 

P. 0> P. 


Metalled and 
bridged roads . 

Bareilly and Hath- Ramgnngn 
rtis Hoad, 

Ditto , Ml |Bajha 
Rolii lie band Trunk Nakutto 
Hoad, Fatehgarh 
sootlon. 

Ditto mi Babgdil 
Hnbilldiaiul Trunk Doonuilya 
Road,. Uarapur 
section. 

Ditto m. Sanldm 


Pontoon bridge and 
ferry. 

Masonry bridge ... 
m» Ditto in 


..* Ferry 

,m Masonry bridge 


q tt O m cq 


Feet Feet Feet Teefc 

2,600 20 300 6 Clay Sand. 

and 

sand. 

200 10 15 2 Do. Do* 

3,200 11 15 lj Sand. Do r 


Ditto e„ Kfohnha or Western Bridge of boats and 
Buhgul. ferry. 


Ditto 

Bareilly and Nalui 
Till Iiond. 

Ditto ... 


Bareilly and Dili* 
bint Road, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto .. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


thulium and Aonto 
Bond. 

Ditto- *v 
i/.~ Raised mul- 
bridged Out ‘ i/n* 
me tinted roads. 

Filibhft atul Mtullio- 
land a 2nd class 
Road. 

Ditto 

FiHblut and Slnito 
jalifuijmv Uoad vuf 
ltfsnlpiuv 


Dbakra Balcva Ditto 

Dconuiiya at Blioju- Masonry bridge 
| pura. 

jGora at Dcovaniu Ditto 

j village. 

Narahat Kmimaii.., Ditto 

Dbora Nadi at Gar- Ditto 

wnrah., 

Andbalto Nadi at Girder bridge 
Amdandn. 

Nakatla ... Masonry bridge« 


TCandu 
lhihgul 
Bangui l i 
I Apsarn 
Deuba river 


Nuwrtb Nadi 


i Ditto mi 

, Ditto 

> Ditto ,i. 

Ditto 

By boat during vai m 
and in dry season 
by boat brklgo, . 

, Wooden bridge ... 


Choya Nala M , Masonry bridge 


mi Wooden bridge 


14 100 
12 30 


34 75 

10 02 


II 12 
21 001 


4 Do, Do. 

3 Clay Do.- 

and 

sand, 

8 Clay. Clny 
and 
sand* 

4 Ctoy Sand. 

and 

sand, 

4 Do, Do; 
a Clny. Do, 

3 Do, Clay. 

2 Dp, Do. 

3 Do. Do, 

2 Do, Do. 

O Band, Bund, 

2 Do, Do* 

1 Do. Do. 

1 Do. Do. 

1 Do. Do. 

3 Do. Do, 


Ml Clay. Clay, 

... Clay Clay 

and end 

sand, sand. 

,,, Sand, Sami. 


Mdla Ditto 

Bomla Masonry bridge 


1OO0 7-6 20 2 Do, Do. 

240 17 12 1 Do. Do, 
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'~TT un “TT 


Flooded 

Dry | 

Character 





sat son. 

season. 

of 

Kamo of road. 

River. 


Means of transit. 

, 












T* 

xi 







O 

a> 

Q> 

a 

o 

u 

+» 

o. 

a> 

Q 

oS 

<U 






a 

M 

P 

w 

W 

2[ w ~~ Raised and 










bridged but tm* 
mfalftd rotfrfj-t 




Feet 

Feet 

Fee! 

Feet 



(concluded), 
BareiUy awl SMsal* 

N&featia 

f|| 

Ferry 

2,200 

12 

12 

6 

Sand 

Sand. 

pur lie. ad. 

Ditto 

Hahgul 


Ditto ... 

20 

13 

75 

1 

3-10 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

Knilus 


Ditto 

1,3140 

ifi 

126 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Deo ha 

»»« 

By boat during rains 

6,300 

19 

250 

3 

Do. 

Do. 




and by boat bridge 
in dry season. 





Clay 

Do. 

BarcDIv and Aonla 

Ktlmgangn. 

■j 


;Pontoon bridge and 

2,580 

20 

300 

0 

Bead, 


bridge of boats 





and 




and ferry. 





sand, i 

Do. 

Ditto 

Aril 


Masonry bridgo ... 

300 

10 

30 

4 

Do, 

Shall! and Slush- 

Kiehnhn or Western 

Ferry in rains and 

600 

u 

75 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

gnrli Bead. 

Bnhgftl, 


ford in dry sea¬ 









son. 








{l The meteorological phenomena of the district, and notably those 
Meteorology' rmd attendant on the rainy season, are largely influenced by 
climate. its proximity to the Himalayas and the Tarfii to the north. 

Indeed, the Oudh tartti to tlio eastward, lying as it does almost in tho direct 
course of the south-east monsoon towards Bareilly (for the winds are hero 
directed by the line of the hills into a course nearly due east) contributes not 
a little to determine our climate. Bareilly city itself and all the northern 
parganahs are fully within the limits of the heavier storms of tho hills, and 
the rainy season consequently commences a few days earlier and terminates 
a little later than in the districts moro to tho south, while the cold weather is 
of rather longer duration. The climate may therefore be termed Sub-HimA- 
lay an, and presents the corresponding features of dampness, moderate heat, 
and partial immunity from violent hot winds, whioh rarely blow after sunset 
and are never prolonged through the night. They usually commence to blow 
towards the middle or end of April, and last with frequent intermissions of 
east winds until early in June. Usually m tlio first fortnight of May there 
are atonns, sometimes accompanied by rain, which temporarily lower tho 
tempeiatme. Haily in June the west winds aro displaced by southerly 
breezes, clouds gradually collect, and violent storms succeeded by tho regular 
rains reduce the day temperature from 95° to 85 °F. From this timo till the 
middle of August is enjoyable weather. The breaks in the nuus at this timo 
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ttro showery, cloudy, windy days, admitting of open-air exercise all day long. 
From the middle of August to the end of September the weather is close, 
windless, and steamy, with occasional heavy rain, and the days aucl nights 
aro oppressively liot. Gradually the temperature lessons till, from the second 
week of October, a camp li/b in tents becomes tolerable, and from the begin¬ 
ning of November to the ond of March the weather is unsurpassable. Clear 
bright days, ami nights exceedingly cold from sunset to 10 a. m., render the 
largo camp fir os exceedingly enjoyable up to the first or second week in March. 
About Christmas time, and again at the ond of January, there are two or 
tlirco days of heavy rain, effectually irrigating the cold-weather crops. Occa¬ 
sionally there aro heavy mists or fogs (koer) which come on during the night 
and last sometimes as late as noon. Those aro considered very injurious to 
the spring crops, in which they produce rust (rathe). 1,1 

Except in Furunpur, and especially in such parts of Hint parganah as 
lio between Chului and SArcla, the climate of the district may be pronounced 
good for its latitude and elevation. The villages of the excepted tract aro but 
partially inhabited, owing their - cultivation to dwellers in less malarious parts 
of the parganah. Thoir sowing with rice completed, the fields are deserted, 
to bo revisited only when the crop is ripe. Fever is endemic in these parts. 
To tho fovorish exhalations of tho Mftht swamp aro attributed much of the 
sickness so prevalent in the country between Khauaut and Katna rivers. 
Though rents in tho adjoining Pilibhlt nearly double those obtaining in 
lMrdnpur, no emigration streams from former to latter. A well-justified dread 
of febrile pains deters colonists from passing eastwards across the Mdlu. Tho 
further west and south, the better tho climate; and that of Pilibhlt itself is 
therefore one of tho least healthy in the district. Jalifinabad, Ttiehha, and 
Baheri are all more or less insalubrious, the less being represented by the last, 
and the moro by tho first of thoso pnrgnnahs, Tho fact is easily explained by 
tho moisture of tho soil, and the neighbourhood of the Tar&i aud Pilnuipur 
swamps; but in Baheri bad drinking water is said to assist these evils. The 
yellow skin, enlarged spleens, and stunted stature of tho inhabitants testify 
that either air or water is at fault. 

In Bareilly, as iu Grorakbpur, tho extensive forest-clearings of later years 
have produced thoir natural effect; suoh reclamation must ultimately tend to 
raise tempera turn while rod wring rainfall. If /'garrulous old age” maybe 
trusted, tho precipitation has within living memory become noticeably less. 

1 Settlement Uoport, whose remarks aro parti y based ou notes by Mr. A. S. Harrison, Prinoi- 
pftt of the now extinct Bareilly GoUege* Xt might have been a cl [fed, that- the frosts of winter 
nitflUs arc surprisingly ahnrp. Mr. Stack mentions that during the Clirialums week of 18? 8-79 
» pool in the grova who ire ho was encamped froze an eighth of an inch thick, 
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Tbe clouds which iu the youth of the present elders swept low, almost touch¬ 
ing the rooves and the tree-tops, now sail aloft; while floods have in spite of 
decreasing rainfall become more sudden. It may be prophesied tint, with the 
gradual disappearance of tlio woodland, the climate will more and more nearly 
approximate to that of the extreme north-western districts and the Panj&b. 
Such changes would of course re-act upon and modify the nature of the 
cultivation. 


In the following table are exhibited tho chief atmospheric phenomena,, 
as observed at Bareilly in 1877 fnortb latitude 28° 22' 9"; east longitude 79" 
2G' 88 s '; height of barometer cistern above sea-lovel, 570 feet). 
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Products of the District, Animal, Vegetable and Mineral. 

For tho sportsman Bareilly has far loss charm than the district Inst des- 
AKmiL kingdom, crihed. 1 In the wilder parts of Ptiranpur, ns for instance 
WiH beasts. along the MnlA swamp, the tiger and the leopard aro per¬ 

haps habitual residents. But elsewhere in the district they are mere tourists, 
limiting their rambles to the streamsides of a few northern pargannhs and tho 
stunted woodlands of Bisalpur. Even in the Pilibhit tahsil tho damage 

t ono hj them is small; and their raids on cattle are forgiven iu consideration 

1 
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of their services against the husbandmans more serious enemies—the wild 
boar ami the floor. Tho depredations of these graminivorous pests extend, 
both in Pilibhit and Bistdpur, for a mile or two outside the edge of the forest. 
Within that limit Mr. Moons has seen crops of young wheat which, carelessly 
watched, looked as if herds of oattlo had been driven through them in the 
night. Tho best way of obtaining a shot is to stalk along the skirt of tho 
wood just before daybroak, and thus intercept tho deer a 3 they return from 
their nightly trespass on tho neighbouring Saids. Tho deer of tho district, in¬ 
cluding in that term antelope, • belong chiefly to the pur a (Axis porcinus), 
clutal (Axis macidatuB ), and nilgai ( Porta,v picius) varieties, There are no slim- 
bhar nor barking-deer, and tho presence of the ravine-deer is doubtful 5 but 
tho swamp-deor (i?«ccrr«s is still found in tho north and east of 

Pilibldt talisll. Within tho last ton years one or two wild buffaloes (Bubalus 
<xrni) have strayed westwards across the Sards, to bo shot in Pitranpur, 
Haros aro fairly plentiful amid the grass of the dlnik jungles. Of wild beasts 
that are not game tho jackal and the wolf are perhaps most conspicuous. Both 
aro respected as pot dogs of the goddess Kali, and as suoh are rarely molested. 
Tho superstition is strongest in tho case of the wolf, whom, in spite of tho 
rewards sot ou his head, it is doomed extremely unlucky to kill. To the 
Gosain cemetery at Sayyidpttr are summoned daily, by tho sound of tho conch, 
some fifteen or twenty jackals, who receive tho remnants of tho Gosdin’s 
scanty repast. Rewards for tho slaughter of dangerous animals are fixed at 
tho same rata ns in Bijnor . 1 For tho destruction of the snakes, which are 
more than usually numorons, no reward is offered. Tho avorago number of 
porsons killed during tho past fivo years by savage beasts or roptiles was225'4 
yearly; tho figures being 275 in 1873, 103 in 1874, 223 in 1875, 204 in 1870, 
and 232 in 1877. 

Fow of tho birds found elsowhcro in tho plains of tho North-Western 
Provinces, and detailed in the introduction to another vo¬ 
lume , 2 are wanting here. Tho principal game-birds are 
black and grey partridge, quail, sand-grouse, jungle-cock, peafowl, goose, 
ducks, teal, snipe, and (in Pilibhit) floricmi. Swarms of wildfowl frequent in 
winter the Rdmganga. Amidst tire steamy heat of the rains, the cry of the Euro¬ 
pean cuokoo sometimes recalls memories of more pleasant seasons in another 
climate. Tho monstrous beak and peculiar flight of the dhanes or grey hornbill 
(Menieeros Maornis) are an occasional sight in well-wooded parts of the country, 

1 Id cst, for full-grown tigora and leopards, Us. 10 and 6 respectively $ for tho cubs of these 
animal^ lis.O and 2 respectively j for a female Rs, 6, and for a male wolf Rh, 3. Supra, 
P« 2fl3. * IV\, xvii., It. Tho Oudh Gazetteer (II., 164 , 158) gives a complete list of 

3ti3 species for tho neighbouring district of Khcri. 
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Domestic cattle. 


The list of fidi already given 1 for the adjoining district of Btulann will 
servo also for this. The mahfiser (Barbus moml) is when 
obtainable the best eating ; but the rohu carp and amvdvi 
mullet are plentiful as well as tasty. The creeks (dulri) and old channels 
of the Rainganga and Deolia are full of rohu (Labcos rohita) } bosini (species 
unverified), and other fish. 

The cattle used for purposes of husbandry are chiefly bred in the dis¬ 
trict or imported from the Tarfii ; but a few are bought 
at fains from Mewatis and Gujars, who have conveyed them, 
in most cases by theft, from the west, The Pilibhft subdivision is visited in 
winter by a class of drovers known as Haclins. Coming from Gorakhpur and 
Eastern Oudh, they erect temporary sheds in the Tarai, and purchase for 
export large numbers of young cattle. Some Hansi bulls wore onco im¬ 
ported by Government, But the local breeders, ever suspicious of novelty, 
employed them little, and the dank climate of Piliblnt disagreed with thorn. 
The cattle of the district remain therefore, as before, a small and puny breed, 
quite unfit for deep ploughing, or any similar improvements. It can merely 
he said of them that they are not below tbo average of other districts; that 
they suffice for the shallow ploughing in vogue, and that they work well 
ou often insufficient fodder, Some statistics, taken in Piliblnt at the census 
of 1805, showed that tahsxl to possess 93,315 cows, 98,878 bullocks, 17,449 
buffalo cows, and 3,426 bull buffaloes. The proportion of cattle to population 
was therefore 7 to 9 as against 1 to 5 in Great Britain but it must bo re¬ 
membered that the agriculture of the latter country uses, instead of cattle, 
horses or steam. Hero as there tho cows are reserved for dairy or breeding 
purposes; but hero tho males are harnessed for work in their fourth year. A 
good bullock is said to last from 11 to 12 years, and a bull buffalo from 9 to 
10 . The average cost of a good pair of plough bullocks is from Bs. 18 to 22, 
and of plough buffaloes from Rs. 15 to 18. 2 The price of labouring cattle 
lms doubted iu the past fifteen years, The increase is attributed partly to tho 
prevalence of rinderpest and partly to tho increased demaud and diminished 
pasturage caused by the extension of cultivation. 

The diet of village cattle is thus described by Mr. Moons •“ Tho cows 

Tlioir food. and calves get nothing except what they can pick up 

about the fields. From Chait to tho middle of Sawan 

the bullocks get five sers of bMsa? a day, besides what they can pick 

up in the stubble fields. They also get a little Mali or oil-oako, about half 

1 Supra, p. 21 . 5 The bullocks used for drawing wheeled vehicles areas a rule, 

much more expensive, J Chart or chopped straw, . V 
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user per day. During the rains there is ample grazing for them on tho 
fresh grass, and they require nothing extra, but a little salt about twice a 
month. At tho middle of Aglmn the grass begins to run short, and they 
got four bundles (pMds) of green fodder (chard) a day till tlio end of Aghau; 
from that time till Clmit thoy either got charri or rioo-strow; whilework¬ 
ing at the sugar-mills tlioy get into vory good condition from the green leaves 
of the cane and the odd bits thoy manage to pick up. In Phfilgun, besides 
tho rice-straw, they got all tho green stuff which is weeded from the spring 
crops; aud in the khddir they get c haupaUa^ a kind of weed something like 
clover, which grows in the whoat fields, aud is a most excellent fodder. The 
chaupatta in a local biglia of wheat is generally worth near the city about 
one aud a half rupee, but in tho dry season of 1869-70 it rose to three rupees. 
Akra (Vida saliva) is another wood, which is carefully picked as fodder. At 
tho end of tho rains some of tho villages send all their superfluous cattle to 
graze in tho forests to the north and. north-east of the district, under the 
charge of two or three herdsmen (narha). They get as navhdi one kacha 
maund of grain for each buffalo, and fifteen kacha sers for each cow for every 
six months. n 


Even in Pilibhlt, the district breeds few sheep or horses. Horsq-breeding 
is now confined chiefly to tho Ramgauga basin, where wide stretches of grassy 

Horse breeding am l * U SomG P* acQS ^ oveiv ^^° weed l usfc mentioned, 
afford excellent pasturage. At Khalpur in this tract are 

two Government stallions, one an Arab and one an English horse j and all 
along tho river one meets with the brood-mares for which Bohilkhand is still 
famous. Tho breeders are chiefly Itiijputs and Ahars ; and it is to a member 
of tho former race that the Government stallions are entrusted, Strong young 
horses can bo bought for JRs. 250 each. At the Bareilly horse-show, held iu 
1879, several mares and fillies from tho Efimgaoga flats obtained:prizes. But 
horsobreoding in this district is not what it used to be.. 

Quitting tho animal for tho vegetable kingdom, wo must limit ourselves 

VEGETABLE KING** S0in6 brief aCCOlinii °? CZlltZVa tocl tVOOS il21(1 Cl'OpS . TilC 

» 0Jr * forest trees are those of Budaun and Bijnor, 2 and the forests 

themselves havo above received their measure of notice® 

By cultivated trees are meant those grown in the groves and orchards 
which relieve so picturesquely the flatness of the district 
Cultivated trees. ) an( ] aoa po. In, almost every village two or three such 

plantations supply the people with wood and fruit, tho wandering official 
with a camping-ground, and the cattlo with a refuge from tlio fierce glare 
1 Litflraliy n CJiuilorfofi/ r * Supra pp, 22-25, m-GG, ’Parti., s, ?J 

•" s - ' ■ ' . 69 . 
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of the summer noon. The trees belong chiefly to the mango (Mangifem 
indka) , jaman (Eugenia jambolana)> gular-fig (Ficus glomcmta)> semal (Bom- 
bcuv Malabaricum)) and shisliam (Dalbergia sissoo) varieties. Excopt in tho 
neighbourhood of largo towns, the fruit is rarely reserved by tlio landlord, 
but is picked by any of tho villagers who caro to eat it. Tho mangoes 
thus gathered are a great boon to tho poor in years of distress, when even 
iho atones of tho fruit are collected and ground down for food. Tho wood 
of the tree itself is used chiefly as material for sugar-mills and agricultural 
implements or ns fuel for wedding bonfires. From the jaman fdso is obtained a 
fruit much relished by natives and flying-foxes, and a timber which, though not 
excellent, is useful in many ways. Tho shade of its polished leaves is safer, 
if not so dense as that of the mango. Its elastic boughs threaten, during tho 
roughest tempests of April, no clanger to the person beneath them. But a 
storm, writes the authority last quoted, iC sometimes makes wild work in an 
old mango grove, uprooting and snapping the trees as if thoy were roods.” 
Tho gular and pipal (Ficus religiosa) figs are equally treacherous. Groves are 
often surrounded by a lofty hedge of bamboos, which in this district thrive luxu¬ 
riantly. The finest bamboo plantation is that at Sayyidpur near Baberi. Hero 
bamboos are planted in regular rows oyer a space of about 300 yards by 100, 
and form a succession of aisles which are pillared on either side, and vaulted 
overhead, by clusters of iuterarching stoma. Amongst them at one end nestles 
the cell and graveyard of some Hindu devotees (Gosdins), who, after death, 
are buried sitting in a layer of salt Other fine groves may be soon at Deoria, 
Bisalpur, Aonla, Saranli, Shahi, and Fatebganj, East; Sakras and Chitonifln in 
Bahcri, and Kuandanda in Farid puv ; and in tho northern suburbs of Bavoiliy 
city. The grove at Fatehganj was tho first whose “noblo laurel-liko shade ” 
sheltered Heber on his tour through tho district. It was then (1821) thirty-six 
years old,* but is still flourishing* 

The opening of the railway lias increased the demand for wood. Tho 
Demand for wood closing of Government forests in neighbouring districts, 
reducing gioves. and the grant to Nepal of tho Tar&i woodlands beyond tho 
Sarda, liavo limited its supply. And old groves have suffered from these 
causes a havoc which it will require many long years to repair. Sentiment 
has not sufficed to preserve them, regarded though they bo by Hindus with a 
feeling almost amounting to affection. It is still deemed hardly respectable to 
fell a grove without planting another in its stead. But had not Government, 
uith wise foresight, exempted their sites from assessment, thoro is little 
1 hU?» Vol! J '° Uimiy “ °’ Cl ‘ broad Hhj ^tan’e Paltry mead, o’er,bleak Almorn’s 
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doubt that within a few years cultivation would have taken the plaeo of 
trees $ that the district would have lost its chief ornaments, and the climate and 
rainfall changed greatly for the worse. The area found under groves at set¬ 
tlement was 50,215 acres, whereof (1,767 acres lie within tho Pilibhlt sub*divi¬ 
sion. The latter area supported 154,087 fruit-bearing, and 29,161 other trees* 
The cultivated crops may, as before, 1 bo divided into those of the autumn 

and those of tho spring harvest. The following list, 
Cultivated crops, . . . . . 4 , . , * , 7 

based on settlement statistics, maintains that division, 

and shows, tho proportion in which each crop is raised. But tho manner 

in which the proportion is expressed differs for the two great divisions 

of the district. Tho column for Bareilly proper shows what percent ago 

of tho total area of both harvests the crop in question occupies; 

that for the Pilibhlt sub-division, wliafc percentage of tlio area of each harvest. 

Thus, in Bareilly proper, sugarcane occupies 5’664 per cent, of tlio total area, 

883,993 acres, cultivated for both harvests ; while in Pilibldt it occupies 9*715 

per cent, of the fields sown for the autumn harvest only, Tho form of the 

tables in the Pilibhlt settlement report forbade tho calculation of a uniform 

percentage for the whole district. 

Rain-crops, or crops of the autumn harvest (kharif). 

r BUCK NTAGK OF THE TOTAL, 
CULTIVATION, 


Botanical name. 


Of both tm* • 
vests in Bareli* 
1/ proper. 


Of autumn 
harvest in the 
Pilibhlt sub- 
•division.. 


fLancl actually sown 
f with the crop. 


f with the crop. 
Sugarcane ( Land prepared for 
(Jhh) | next year’s crop 
L {pandra\ 

Vegetables and other garden 

crops {tarharl) ♦«. 

Cotton (havds) ... ... 

Ilomp (sou) ... ... 

Maize or Indian-com (mahka) 
Bices (dhdn) ... ... 

Bdjra millet ... 

(for grain 1 

Jodr do. } f or cattl c - [ 
(.fodder (charri)) 
Kodon ditto , 4 , 

AJ andua ditto 1M 

Shdmdhh ditto iM 

Kangtii or httklii ditto M1 

Cliana ditto 


Saccharum afficinarum 


G oss}/pi urn herbaecum 
Cannabis saliva 
Zea mays 
Qryzo saliva 
Feniciltaria spicata 

Hole us sorghum 

Paspalum frmnenlaceum 
Eleitsine coracava, 

Opifsmeiius colonus 
Panicum Jiaticum 
MilUiccum 


Supra y p, 267- 
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Rain-crops, or crops of the autumn harvest (hharif) —(concluded). 


Crop. 

Botanical name. 

Percentage 

OtTLTF 

Of both har¬ 
vests in Bareil¬ 
ly proper. 

OF THE TOTAL 

NATION. 

Of autumn 
harvest in the 
Pilibhlt sub¬ 
division, 

Indigo (nil) 


Indigofer cl fincloria 

0*047 


Urd or metsk 


( Phaseolus radial us ... 

1*101 

7**592 

Moth 


| „ aconitifolius ... 

0*461 

2-264 

Monq 

S pulses 

< si vivngo ... 

0*064 

0*243 

Arhar 

■ 

j Cctj anus flatus ... 

0*448 

... 

jInbiya 


1 Dolichos sfaensis ►#. 

0*004 

0*035 

Til ... 

... ... 

Sesamum orieniale 

0 01G 

0*182 

TV aternut ( singhdra) 

Trapd bispinusa 

0 001 

... 

Pineapple (ana^ds) 

... 

... 

0 01)1 

Munj grass 

... ... 

Sacchanm munjct ... 

... 

0*009 

Tobacco (iamhahu) ... 

Nicoliana tabacum 

... 

0*0 J 1} 

Mustard (ra/) 

... »«• 

Brassioa campestris 


0.863 


Spring crops ( rahi). 




Percentage of total 
CULTIVATION. 

Crop. 

Botanical name. 

Of both har¬ 
vests in Baroil- 
3 y proper, 

Of spring 
harvest in the 
Piliblnt suh- 
di vision. 

^Wheat (gihan) ... *». 

7 'riticum vulgare 

23*401 

66*676 

Gram ( cfiana) ... 

Ciccr arietinum 

3*692 

30*463 

Bo. (bass) 

Barley (jau) 

Mixed wheat and barley (goji) 

Bordeum hexasiiohon 

0039 

0 200 

1*857 

7-625 

or wheat and gram (gochna) .. 
Mixed barley and gram, or bar- 


0 957 

6 532 

ley, gram, and peas (bijra) ... 

... 

1-307 

; 0*671 

Garden crops and tobacco ... 
Melon 3 , inusk and water ( hhar- 

Cucnmis melo and C % vulga¬ 

0 026 

0174 

b lira and tarbuza) 

ris 

0*080 

0*222 

Oats (jai) ... 

> 4 vena saliva 

0*015 

Masur pulse ... ... 

Eroum lens 

0 428 

2*641 

Arhar do. ... ... 

Cajatm flavus 


0*111 

Sehm ... ... 

0*005 

Peas ( mctitar ) ... 

Pisum saiivum 

i 0084 

0*088 

Linseed (aki or Hsi) ... 

Linum usilaiissimum 

0*395 

1*025 

Mustard (sarson and Idhi) 

Brassica campestris 

0*048 

0*376 

Safflower ( kusum ) 

Cartkamus tinctorius 

Aniseed (ajwain) 

Pipchotis ajwatn 



Kondher rice ... ... 

Oryza sativa 

0’0U3 


Coriander {dhanya) 

Coriandrum saiivum 

... 


The principal crops are, then, for the kharif harvest rice, htijra, sugar¬ 
cane, cotton, and maize j for the rahi harvest, wheat, gram, barley, and their 
combinations. It will be remarked that tobacco and mustard appear as 
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both spring and autumn crops in Pilibhit. Arhar, which figures amongst 
the spring crops of that sub “division, is sometimes classed as an autumn growth, 
but, as observed above, 1 it occupies the ground during both' seasons, and can 
be called the special property of neither. The absence of a poppy erop # is notice¬ 
able in the returns for both Pilibhit and Bareilly proper; hut poppy is large¬ 
ly grown in the Aonla and Faridpur fahsils. Of the 883,993 acres already 
mentioned as cultivated in the latter tract, 149,768 acres are tilled for both harvests. 
Such land is here called closdhi; and the spring crop grown thereon after the 
garnering of its autumn predecessor is known as the dosdhi rabi. 2 About a 
quarter of the kharif area is thus resown for the rabi harvest; and about a 
third of the rabi outturn is supplied by kharif lands thus resown. The remain¬ 
ing two-thirds are raised from land which has lain fallow throughout the 
autumn, and are named by way of distinction the purdl rabi . From the cal¬ 
culations of the above list dosdhi crops have been excluded; but in kind they 
differ little or nothing from their purdl contemporaries. China, or chena, which 
will be remembered as an autumn millet, shows again in the dosdhi sowings. 
But no other spring crop is reaped exclusively from dosahi lands. The whole 
area under spring crops, purdl and dosahi combined, is to the areaof the autumn 
harvest as 73 to 100. 

From the crops we pass to their methods of cultivation and outturn. 

Method of culti- The former, a long but not uninteresting subject, should 
vation. Live stock. p e p re f aG ecl by a brief description of the farmer’s stock-in- 

trade. His live-stock has beeu to some extent described already. A yoke of 
plough cattle may be broadly said to cost him Be. 20 and last him for eight 
years. If bullocks, the yoke will drag the plough for six hours at a spell ; 
if buffaloes, for one-fourth less that time. In the course of their task the 
bullocks will turn up over two (local) bighas of clayej T , and from 2| to 3 bighas 
of light soils. The buffaloes, in their shorter term of labour, can plough but 
} | bighas of stiff and two of light land. The area which can be properly tilled 
by a two-bullock plough is about 4*7 acres, by a three-bulloek plough 6*2 
acreSj and by a four-bulloek plough 9*3 acres. Settlement records assign to 
the whole district a total of 145,203 ploughs, and the average cultivated area 
per plough is therefore 8'01 acres. In the eastern parganahs the number of 
male cattle per plough is 3‘33 ; but in this calculation calves are included. The 
western parganahs show a somewhat higher average. When reduced through 
want of cattle to use hoe instead of plough or harrow, the cultivator can keep 

i P. 2 G, Budaun notice. 2 We have seen that in Bijnor its usual name is dofasli. 

Mr. Stack remarks that the same word is in general use here, and that the term, dosahi is often 
limited to land sown with spring crops after bearing autumn rice* 
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but seven local blghds, or little more than one acre, in tillage. The well-to-do 
cattle-owner pays"his ploughman (hali ) 1 a wage which varies much from place 
to place. In Aonla that wage is one-sixth of the produce 5 a second labourer, 
if a second is employed, getting from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 a month. In Rieliha 
and Faridpur the ploughman’s remuneration is Rs. 2 a month or 20 local maunds 
of grain ; in Nawabganj a slightly higher sum of money, plus a blanket and 
a pair of shoes yearly; and in Kabar and Sirsawan Rs. 2 per month. When 
paid in kind the wage is called Ihdnta, and the labourer who receives it a 

bdjlddr. 

Of the plough itself, which differs nothing from the implement used else¬ 
where in the North-Western Provinces, an illustrated 
Implements. description has been given in the Mainpuri notice . 2 For 

drill-sowing a hollow bamboo tube (nal or bdm), with a broad wooden cup at its 
mouth, is attached to the sole or boot (parhai) of the plough ; and the Cup is 
fed with seed which descends thence into the furrow. In preparing the ground 
for sugarcane, the furrows are widened by two mould-boards fastened behind 
the share. A thin bamboo goad (paina), with a sharp nail (ardi) at one end 
and a twisted leather lash (santa) at the other, is used to encourage the cattle. 
To gather the weeds, or pulverize the soil when caked by rain, a heavy rake 
(. khilwdi ) is employed. There are three kinds of harrows—the patela or heavy 
beam, the rari or cylindrical roller, and the solid or parallel beams. The 
instruments of hoeing and weeding are the kasi or common, and phdora or 
spade hoe; the khurpi, a spud or scraper ; the gandasa and the ddranti or 
hasiya , sickles or choppers, of which the first-named is toothed like a saw. 
For lift irrigation the duff la beri or boat-shaped basket, and for well irrigation 
earthen pots (ikanodra ), weighted levers (dhenkli ), winch-wheels (charkfd), 
leathern buckets (charsa), and well ropes (Ido or birt\ are required. Threshing 
and winnowing demand only a small wooden rake (j parchhai ), a broom (sw'hct), 
a three-legged stool (tipdi), and a basket shaped not unlike a dustpan. The 
price of all these articles, although somewhat higher than in BuchUm, is still 
very cheap. The ploughing apparatus costa from Re. 1-6-0 to Rs. 3, and the 
leathern bucket Rs. 2 . But the patela and well-rope are the only other imple¬ 
ments whose price always exceeds a rupee. Where comparison is possible, 
these prices are found to have increased little since 1330. In one case indeed, 
that of the gandasa, they have decreased . 3 

Having supplied the husbandman with his apparatus, let us see how ho 
uses it. The first ploughing of the season ( haraita ), whether for the autumn 

1 The hano&ha of down-country districts. 2 Gazetteer, IV., 5 13 , 814 . ‘Hhote 

Be. 1 to 6 annas. See a comparative list of prices at p. 67 of Mr, Moons’ report. 
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or the spring harvest, is heralded by omens and ceremonies, For the calcula- 
Ploughing. The f* on ^ 1C auspicious day and hour ( maldval ), the orthodox 
mahurat. Hindu consults his priestly adviser, who decides the ques¬ 

tion in an astrological manner best known to himself. 1 If the ploughing be for the 
autumn harvest, the advice is taken several days before the Akhtij or 18th of 
Baisakh (April-May), the date when the cultivator must repay the loans he 
has borrowed on his spring crop. 2 At the appointed time he visits one of his 
fields, which must be quadrangular in shape ; and keeping his face or right side 
towards the eastern moon, makes five scratches in the ground with a hoe or 
ploughshare. He then returns homewards, carefully watching the omens. A 
woman with a pitcher, a gardener with flow r ers, a watersnake, the cry of an 
Indian cuckoo, are favourable signs. If a jackal yelp, if a hare or fox cross 
his path, it is unlucky. Once at home, he spends there the rest of the clay in 
undisturbed but wakeful idleness. From disputes with adversaries, and even 
the most trivial offices of kindness towards friends, he holds aloof. Some 
kinswoman who is not a widow presents him for luck’s sake with curds and 
silver. The curds and other delicacies he consumes, but carefully abstains 
from milk. The day of repose over, he engages in preparations for the agri¬ 
cultural campaign, manuring his fields and putting his tools of husbandry in 
order. The mahurat is said to be less carefully taken than of yore. The 
advice of the pandit and even the warning of omens sometimes remain 
unsought. Still the custom has this indispensable residue, that the earth must 
be scratched, and scratched on a lucky day. The date chosen is often the 
Dhundeli or second day of the Holi festival, and sometimes the following day. 
The whole of Bhadon (August-September), the latter half of Ku6r (September- 
October) and the first half of Karttik (October-November) are all favourable 
times. But the first half of Knar ( kan&gat ) is a sort of Hindu Lent, in which 
funeral rites of ancestors and acts of charity must be performed; and during 
this period no mahurat is possible. 

The hharif or rain-crop ploughings begin with the first fall of rain, in 
As&rh (June-July), Those for the spring harvest commence in the same 
month, and continue (weather permitting) until the middle of Bhadon (August- 
September). The clods are then crushed with the palely and for every further 
ploughing a harrowing is administered. By the beginning of Karttik (October- 
November) 18 or 20 ploughings have given the land a perfect tilth. It is 
ploughed over in all directions, the first ploughing being called eksiri jot , the 

i It iB as the astrologer, perhaps, anil not as the priest, that the Brahman is consulted ; for 
Mnsalmana often take his advice on this point. 3 The Akhtij is in this respect to the 

spring crop what the niwftUis to the auutmn. 
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second debar, the third talar , the fourth chaubar , the fifth pachwav, and so on* 
The yearly cost of ploughing the 47 acres which can be properly tilled by two 
bullocks is reckoned at rather less than Rs. 2-8-0. 1 

Three ways of sowing are known to the Bareilly rustic. In the first 
or sai process the sower treads close behind the plough, 
Sowing. ^ dropping the seed into the furrow by hand. The second, 

Mns or ml, is the ordinary drill-sowing, in which the seed is deposited through 
a tube attached to the plough itself. In the third, him or pavercv bona , the 
seed is sown broadcast at evening, to be ploughed over next morning. Wheat, 
barley, and oats are sown by all three methods ; Indian-corn by sai; the other 
rain-crops and the coarser spring-crops broadcast. The practice of scattering 
broadcast without preliminary ploughing is sometimes adopted in sowing 
spring linseed and pulses on land lately vacated by autumn rice. In this 
ease also a ploughing follows the sowing ; and in all cases a harrowing com¬ 
pletes the arrangements. 

The seed remaining ( bijtoav ) in the basket at the close- of a clay’s sowing 
becomes the perquisite of the labourers employed in the process. The day 
on which sowings are completed (daliyajliar or nibonif is devoted to festivity. 
The plough is decked with garlands, and the remnants of the seed are made 
into a cake for the fattening of mendicants and holy men. 

The science of manuring is but imperfectly understood by the people. 

In collecting dung from the roads, camping-grounds, and 

fields where the cattle have been grazing, they display, 

writes Mr. Moens, a praiseworthy assiduity. Fallen leaves, ashes, and the 

sweepings of their houses are no less carefully accumulated. But the manure 

gathered by these means is put all in one heap, exposed to the air, where it 

remains till it is completely decomposed. By this system nearly all the gases 

and nutritive juices are dissipated and lost, and nearly all the salts are washed 

away by the rain. The heap, when sufficiently dry, is then burnt, and the 

ashes are spread over the fields: a more wasteful system could hardly be 

conceived. Bones, than which few manures are more valuable, are never 

used for the purpose, but are allowed to lie about the outskirts of the village. 

Of all artificial manures they are of course utterly ignorant, and they are very 

disinclined to try anything new ” They have been known to reject indigo refuse 

even when offered gratis. The trash of sugarcane makes an excellent manure, 

especially for cotton ; but both this and a large quantity of cowdung are 

1 Settlement report of Bareilly proper, pp. 69, 70. 2 Elsewhere Kunr niunffla. Kunr hmu 

Da lOTbar means; literally the brushing out of the sowing-basket (duliw\ See 
Athol s 0lossary, articles on that word and those juat mentioned, * 
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consumed as fuel. Sheep are sometimes penned (kliatdija) in an unsown 
field for the sake of their droppings; but the farmer has no idea of growing 
green crops to be fed down by sheep. Sweepings from the houses of non- 
agricultural villagers are by custom the property of the landlord, who disposes 
of such manure as he sees fit. The defects of the present system induce Mr. 
Moens to take a somewhat gloomy view of the agricultural future. The 
increase of population is pressing too exactiugly upon tlie soil. Land watered 
by canals is becoming overcropped, and the attempts made to restore its lost 
phosphates are inadequate. So far as it extends, however, manuring is evenly 
distributed. The best land, wherever situated, is the best manured ; and few 
villages possess a gauhdn or well-defined zone of manured soil around the 
homestead. 

The copious rainfall and high spring level of the district greatly reduce 
the need of irrigation. This is required only to ensure a 
crop in unfavourable years, and not, as in the Ditab, to 
ensure any crop at all. One watering for spring crops, and two or three for 
sugarcane, are all that is customary; while in the northern parganahs fine wheat 
and even cane are grown entirely without irrigation. Here, however, rents are 
paid chiefly in kind,by the division of the crop between landlord and tenant; 
and well irrigation is reserved for crops which like sugarcane, garden-stuff, and 
tobacco, pay money rents. In watering the latter crops the tenant reaps the 
whole advantage of his well ; by watering the former he would only sharo the 
advantage with his landlord. The great danger in these parganahs is not 
drought, but smut arising from a surfeit of damp. The dread of excessive mois¬ 
ture deters cultivators fron* using the canals in cloudy weather. And this in 
spite of the fact that irrigated lands have been shown to produce wheat 32 per 
cent, better than dry. 1 The only crops irrigated as a rule arc, for the autumn 
harvest, sugarcane and bhijwa rice : for the spring harvest, wheat, barley, 
gram, and their combinations. 

The sources of irrigation are wells, rivers, canals, and tanks or lagoons. , 
Except in the neighbourhood of largo villages, masonry wells 
are rare. Those that exist are old, and were built for 
drinking purposes. Water for the fields is supplied by earthen wells, for 
whose construction the nature of the subsoil is almost everywhere adapted. 

Such excavations are distinguished into sotihai, or those 
which reach the subterranean spring and barJiai } or 

those which derive their water from percolation. As in Bijnor, the spots occupied 

1 See the results of Mr. Moons' experiments in Karor at p. 72 of the settlement report* 
a The bam of Bijnor, supra, p. 275. 
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by spring wells are irregularly scattered, and generally small. When sunk 
through clayey or loamy soil (nioii dhctvti) they last from 3 to 30 years without 
interior lining. But where firm strata alternate with sand, a casing of rope 
(bindi) twisted from the stalks of arhar and bajra will barely preserve the 
well for three. If their walls are trusted and the spring is copious, soiihdi 
wells are worked with the rope and leathern bucket. In Aonla west of the 
Nawab nadi, in South Sarauli, and near the city of Bareilly, the workers are 
bullocks. In Bhalpur east of tho Deoha, in the south-east comer of Favidpur, 
and in the Pilibhib subdivision, gangs of men are employed. Reliefs of four 
draw the water, while one hand at the well and another in the field effect its 
distribution. The average area irrigated by one of these spring-wells is about 
four acres in the season, and somewhat under two-thirds of an acre a day. 

The ordinary barhdi well lasts usually for but one season. Its average 
^ ‘ j depth of water is about three feet, and when a few hours 7 

drawing has exhausted that supply, the hind must await 
its replacement by percolation. The maximum irrigation of such wells has been 
already mentioned as ten poles (one-sixteenth of an acre) daily. 1 In the 
same place has been described the slow and laborious method of working them 
by winch-wheel ( charhh ) and lever ( dhenfdi )♦ When the ordinary earthen 
welt costs its possessor anything at all, his expenses are limited to two or* 
three rupees. But as a rule its construction makes no inroad on his scanty 
finances. The excavation is done by himself and friends, the well-rope is 
twisted out of home-grown hemp, and a customary share of the crop repays 
the village carpenter for making the lever o-r wheel. 

Irrigation by wheel or lever is however possible only where tho spring-' 

level is high. In the west of Aonla tahsil, where it is low 

or rather where the land lies high, a bucket and bullocks are 

required, Here the top-soil is dry, and tho spring-level from 16 to 26 feet 

below the surface. In the rest of the district water is much nearer, being 

found in the hluidir at the depth of a man’s stature, 2 6{ In some parts, where 

a buffalo rolls on the ground, the depressions will in a short time become filled 

with water ; and a hole made by pushing a common walking-stick into the 

ground fills at once.” From the following calculation, showing the average 

depth of the spring level in tahslls other than Aonla, the kh&dir flats have been 

excluded :—Fartdpur, 13 feet 4Ainches; Ivaror, 11 feet 8 inches ; Nawabganj, 0 

foot 6 inches ; Mirganj, 13 feet 2 inches; Baheri, 10 feet 104 inches ; Biaalpur, 

11 feet inches; and Piliblnt, 10 feet 8| inches. Tho earthen wells in Karor, 

* Supra, p. 31, Biulaun. The area watered during the season l>y a barhui well is stated at 
acres, 2 /■ e. t from 5 lo 6 feet, 
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S'Hrganj, and Pimm pur are mere narrow holes, ranging from 2 to 3 feet in 
diameter. 

The first step towards river irrigation is the cons truefcion of temporary 

. earthen dams. Blocked by these obstacles, the water rises 

River irrigation, . " , 

to such a height as admits of its distribution either by hit 1 

or flash through channels. The cost of embanking such dams is met in throe 

different ways 

(1) . The commonest plan is for the irrigating villages to contribute the 
labour of one man per plough, or the money-value of-that labour for such time 
as is required to construct the dam. They then receive the water free, 

(2) . The clam is made by the landholders of the villages at the two ends 
of the embankment, who undertake the whole responsibility of its construction 
and maintenance. The cost is collected from the landholders of the irrigating 
villages rateably according to the yearly area irrigated in each village by the 
dam. This is the system followed on the great Katna dams in Bisalpur. 

(3) . The dam is constructed by the second method. But the expenses 
are defrayed by a cess of two per cent, on the land-tax of each irrigating village, 
without reference to the actual cost of construction or the area actually irrigated. 
This procedure is prevalent chiefly on the Aril dams in Aonla. 

In the last two cases the landholders of irrigating villages recoup them¬ 
selves by charging their tenants a water-rate. This is usually one anna per higka 
for crops ( nijkdri ) whose rent is paid in kind, and 2 annas for cane irrigation; 
but in some villages annas, whatever the crop. In all cases the zamfndars 
collect considerably more than they have to pay. The system prevails to some 
extent in canal-watered villages also, where an unauthorized cess of 6 annas 
per two-bullock plough is sometimes levied towards the entertainment and 
•conciliation of the canal subordinates visiting the village. 

I *, • The ex i s ^ n a system of canals has been described above. 

On the question whether their water deteriorates the land 
the settlement officer writes as follows :— 


“ In Bareilly the canal-water is all derived from the rivers. It is highly 
charged with silt and fine mud; and like the river water in flood, though not 
to so great an extent, usually leaves behind fertilizing alluvial deposits. Where 
the water is as pure as in the Ganges Canal, I can believe in its doing harm 
to the land. Here it certainly is not the case when used fairly * It is terribly 
wasted, and the fields are quite swamped with water, receiving far more than 

1 Eor some account of lift irrigation vide supra, pp. 31, 32. Mr. Moeua estimates tlie daily 
area watered by a lift-gang at somewhat more than from,l to 14 acres. But judged ^by the 
experience of other districts that estimates appears overstated* 
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■is required. The result is that the inorganic constituents of the soil are dis¬ 
solved with great rapidity; all that the plants can consume is taken up, and 
the rest is carried down to the sub-soil out of reach of the roots. Hencefor¬ 
ward the land requires either free manuring, or the silt deposits from the canal- 
water, to produce an average crop. Where the subsoil is retentive, such as clay 
or hankar , there the land lias a' tendency to_ deteriorate from the flooding ife 
receives year after year. The water stagnates in the pan and rots the roots of 
the plants, while the upper soil becomes cold and soured. The natives call the 
first of these two conditions a ko vital; and say that when the land formerly 
umrrigated has been freely watered for a few years in succession it cannot get 
on at all without water. ‘ As a cow will not give milk properly without its calf 
before it, so land in this condition will not give a crop without water/ When 
lift or well irrigation is practised the water is necessarily economised, and no 
more given than the field absolutely requires, 

u The remedy is obvious. Deep ploughing and subsoil drainage, with a 
use of lime and bone manures, would at once remedy the evil; but this would 
require an improved breed of cattle, an alteration in the structure of the plough, 
and increased agricultural knowledge. I am not sanguine enough to hope even 
for the introduction of these requisites for many a year. Overcropping and 
consequent deterioration of the land are also fostered by canals. Owing to 
the rapidity with which a field can be irrigated and the consequent amount 
of labour liberated, a cultivator can have a larger area under the better crops 
or more dosdhi cultivation, while he has no more manure to put down than he 
had befoio. "Watei is so near the surface, and natural streams are so numerous 


already, that considering the rise in the spring-level that always follows flush 
canal-irrigation, and the extortions and vexations always attendant on canals 
and the over-cropping that they encourage, I doubt whether an extension of 
canals in Bareilly will not eventually prove a vast evil: whether they will not 
induce malarious fever and all its evils here as they are said to have done in 
SahSranpur and Balandshahr; and whether they will not eventually deteriorate 
the land. There are only two tracts in the district where I should like to see 
them made viz, } in South Sarauli and the west parts generally of the Aonla 
tahsil, where the soil is sandy and the spring level low; and in tile sandy tracts 
of parganahs Earor and Farldpur.” 


Irrigation from canals is, like that from rivers, effected by either flow or 
Tank irrigation, ^ J ^ rom lagoons and. tanks by lift alone. It is 

unusual for a landlord to charge hie'tenants for the use of 
tank water; but before watering their own fields, they must giyo gratuitous 
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irrigation to his home.farm. He allows tenants of other landlords to use the 
surplus water, if any, on payment of from 1 to 2 annas per local bigha. 

The writer just quoted makes some rather elaborate reasonings as to the 
Cost of irriga- coa ^ irrigation. He remarks, however, that they are 
tion * curious rather than useful, as irrigation rarely costs any¬ 

thing in hard cash, The wage paid for irrigation labour is sometimes 1£ 
annas plus half a pound of parched grain ( chabena ), some¬ 
times annas plus a quarter of a pound, and sometimes 2 annas without food. 
The ordinary working hours are from sunrise to 9 A. M. and from 3 p. m. to sun¬ 
set. A 20-feet earthen well and its plant would cost wages 
By bucket well. q £ ^ iree excavators, Rs. 2-13 0; lining of twigs, 4 annas ; 

bucket, rope, and wheel, Rs. 5 ; total Rs. 8-1-0. As sunk through loam the 
well should last two years, Rs. 4-0-6 is the annual incidence of that cost. Add¬ 
ing the wages of irrigation labourers (Bs. 9-9-0) 1 and taking 4- T ‘- acres as the 
area irrigated by the well, we get a resultant cost of Rs. 3-5-7 per acre for one 
watering of the spring crop, and Rs. 8-1-0 for three waterings of sugarcane. 
So much for a well worked by bucket. The cost of watering from one 
By lever or wheel- worked by lever or wheel would be less, as the water in 
such wells is nearer the surface, and the wells themselves 
narrower. Here the cost of sinking and lining the well is but Re. 1-9-6, and 
of plant 14 annas ; total Rs. 2-7-6. The plant however lasts for two years, and 
deducting half its price wo get a cost of Rs. 2-0-6 for the season during which 
the well exists. Adding as before wages of labour (Re. l-4~0)2 and fixing the 
irrigated area at 6 kacha high as, we mush pay Rs. 3-4-3 per acre for one water¬ 
ing of the rabi, and Rs. 6-2-6 for three waterings of cane. 

In lift irrigation, when no charge is made for the water, the items reduce 
themselves to wages of labour (14 annas) 3 and cost of plant 
And by lift. ^ annas). The total cost of one watering from one lift will 

be Re. 1-0-6, and of three waterings Rs. 2-10-1 per acre. But to save time 
two lifts are often simultaneously employed on the irrigation of the same field. 
The tasks of weeding (nirai) and hoeing ( kodai ) are performed chiefly 
Weeding and hoe- by the hired labour of both sexes. The rate of remuneration 
iug- ' for men is in ordinary times one anna a day and food; but 

at the beginning of the rains, when labour is in demand, that .rate advances 
almost half as much again. Women receive three quarters of an anna and food, 
or one anna in all; and children half an anna a day. Ten man can weed over one 
acre daily, at a cost of about Re. 1-1-6 per acre; and 16 women can weed an 

1 Nino men for 8£ days at 2 annas each per diem . 3 One man for 10 days at 2 annas 

daily. J Seven men at 2 juraas the dny, the tenant of the field making an eighth. 


And ky lift. 
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acre only, at a cost of Re. 1. The excellence at this work of Kurmi women 
is proverbial— 

« Bhali jat Kunlun ki; khurpi hath 
Khet nirawe apne pi ke sath. ** 

"Good blood the Kunbin’s, who with spud in hand 
Beside her husband weeds tha grateful land. 1 ’* 

The spud (Jchurjn) is the usual instrument of weeding, 
generally done by men. armed with large hoes (fcasi) 

The tenant and his family suffice as a rule for the duty of watching the 
crop. But when hired for that purpose, a labourer receives 
Rs. 2 a mouth and the liberty of eating in the field itself 
as much grain as be cares to pick there. The tall autumn millets 2 and sugar- 
cane, tlie former for one and the latter for one and a half months, are the only 
crops on which watching is always bestowed. But in forest neighbourhoods 
the spring crop also must be guarded against the nightly incursions of four- 
footed marauders. The average area guarded by one person perched on Ins 
tall bamboo scaffolding is stated at the small figure of less than two acres ; the 
average cost, when represented in money, at from Re. 1 for ordinary crops to 
Rs. 2 for sugarcane. 

Reaping (Idhi) is most often paid for in kind, but sometimes in money, by 
time or the piece. One-fifteenth of the gross produce in the 
ease of coarse autumn growths and winter pulses, and about 
one-seventeenth in that of cereals, repay tlie reaper (lehra) who has brought 
the crop to garner. 3 Where money wages are paid by time, the usual rate is 2 
annas a *day for men, and a quarter less for women; but here the cultivator 
garners the crop himself. By piece or contract, the rate is annas per 
kaefta biglia * for reaping and garnering, and H annas for reaping alone. For 
cutting and leafing sugarcane, the peeler ( chhola) receives five stacks a day and 
the leaves. 

“ For cotton-piclring by hired labour, either the pickers (; pai/idn ) are paid 
in money at 1| annas per day, or in kind by a very peculiar and expensive 
system. At the first picking the 'paihdri gofcs one handful in every two, then 
one in three, one in four, and so on up to the twentieth picking,—the share o£ 
the picker decreasing at every “osra” as the produce increases and becomes 
easier to pick. After the twentieth picking, the picker’s share increases amiin 
—one in nineteen, one in eighteen handfuls, and so on, increasing as produce 
* Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary article “ Kurmi/' s Bdjra t j U r x and mnik a Set- 
tlement report o Bareilly proper, p 77- In the latter case bis normal share is one-twcnti«rth 
only ; but he is allowed to select his own sheaves, and of course selects the largest 4 TTv 

cepfc in Aonla and Sane ha the kacha bfgha ■ measures rather less than one-sixth of an acre* 
in/m, weights and measures. iSUlM nn RCU * 
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decreases. The average of the whole arithmetically is one-twelfth of the pro¬ 
duce in practice; with reference to the number of pickings it is about one- 
fifteenth : twelve women are reckoned to pick an acre per day, or sixteen can 
do it before Doom” 

When brought to the threshing-floor (pair or hhirmangali) the crop, at this 
Harvest-home and stage known as tak, is spread out to dry ; and when dry is 
threshing. trodden out by muzzled oxen, who are driven round from 

left to right. 1 The first cuttings of sMmdkh millet at the autumn, and of 
barley at the spring harvest, never visit the threshing-floor. These, the first- 
fruits reserved for a harvest-home ceremonial, are brought to the family hut, 
presented to the family priests and pmates , and eaten by the family itself. 
Husked from its ear, and mixed with coarse sugar and milk, the grain is tasted 
seven times by each member of the household. The season is a festive one ; 
but the approaching collection of the Government revenue and the landlord’s 
rent casts perhaps some gloom over its festivity. 

“ Phula phula kyun phire ? Ghar arwan aya. 

Jhuka jhuka kyun phirePPlyada aya. ,,a 
u Why dost wander thus bloomingly ? Home have come the drat fruits. 

Why dost wander thus slouchingly ? The tax-gatherer hath come, ” 

The completion of winnowing, a process already described, 3 is marked by 
some further rites. The winnowed grain is gatheredin a 
heap (ras). Starting from tho south, with his basket in hts 
right, hand the winnower stalks northwards towards tho pole whereto the thresh¬ 
ing cattle have been tethered. This he does by two successive circuits to west 
and east, i.e., to left and right. A sickle, a blade of holy grass, macldr 
flowers, 4 and a eowdung cake, are placed in a cleft stick on tho heap ; at its 
four corners are placed other eowdung cakes, while a line of eowdung ash is 
traced, and a libation of water (argh) poured around it. A burnt sacrifice 
(hom) of clarified butter and coarse sugar is offered, and what is left (prashdd) 
of the latter is distributed amongst the bystanders. Except for the x>ious 
ejaculation uttered by the winnower when he puts down his basket, these 
proceedings are conducted in perfect silence. It is feared that the slightest 
inattention will give malignant sprites \bhiU) opportunity of damaging tho 


Winnowing. 


Passing from the general processes of cultivation to the special methods 
adopted for the principal crops, we may note also the outturn of each, 

1 Circling round an object with the right hand always towards it (pradafcaithiq) is an 
ancient sign of religious respect. It existed in Europe as well as Asia. Scott tells us that 
it was called (leasail by the Scotch Highlanders; and the habit is still preserved at some holy 
places in Ireland, a Quoted by Sir Henry Elliot, Supplemental Ovssorip article “ Arwan.” 

3 $npi(t, p, 2 o. * The grass is kusa (Poa synosuroides); the flower, Asclepiits ^gantea\ 
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According to the greenish or reddish colour of its grain, bAjra is distinguished 
special methods into two varieties, bdjra and bujri. Six or eight ploughings 
adopted in case of p re p are the land for its reception ; and it is sown broadcast 
B vj r a t in Suwan (July-August) with about 51bs. of seed to the acre. 

Manure and irrigation are here never squandered on this crop. 1 But it is generally 
weeded once, and sometimes hoed as often. If cut green before seeding its stalks 
are a nutritive fodder. Ripening in Kartfcik (October-November), it yields on a 
general average some 5501hs. of grain per acre. 3 The special average of the 
river basins is in ordinary years about SoOlbs.; that of the loamy uplands 550; 
and that of sandy soil but 4201bs, In the first-named locality the crop attains 
a stature of a dozen feet or more, and has been known to yield the bumper 
outturn of l,2301bs, per acre. It is subject to two incurable diseases. The 
symptoms of the first, known as baguliya jtina, are the appearance of a white- 
spot on the leaf, followed by the withering of the plant. The second, Icandua 
jdua, seems to be a kind of smut or mildew, as the seed turns into a black dusk 
The repeated cultivation of bajra on the same land may perhaps account for 
the former malady, and excessive damp for the latter. 

The varieties of juar are seven, vis., Patria, latphikra or latughar , lal 
or joginia , jeti, singhia, dogadda or duleria , and mar- 
munkhi . The first four are grown chiefly for fodder ( Gharri ), 
the last three for grain; and several varieties are often sown together in the 
same field. The cultivation of j uar, its diseases, its times of sowing and reaping, 
resemble those of bajra. If grain is the chief object, but Sflbs. of seed are- 
sown per acre; if fodder, as much as 25. When allowed to grow again after its 
first cutting, the field “ratoons” or bears a second crop. The value as fodder 
of juar stalks, cut before seeding, may be shown by an analytical comparison^ 
with turnips 
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Before reaching a height of two or three feet the stalks are regarded as- 
poisonous; and they are best cut for fodder when about two-thirds grown. 
Experiment has shown that irrigation would treble their yearly outturn. In 

^ AtSuidapet farm in Madnis the outturn of bajra has been improved by immuring. 
null Boul ^i’sons experiments (1828-31) was 533lbs an acre ; that of Mr. Moons. 

(ISfiJ- 71 ) 6S71bs. per acre. But the latter officer gives 54Dibs. as the general average. 
ber h wi aly61S WHS mUdC hj Dr ' 7 lcker republished in the Agricultural Gazette, Septeia- 
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£onie villages tbe tenants are allowed to till free of rent, as a maintenance for 
their plough-cattle, a small patch of this fodder. Ju&r is more or less suited 
to all soils, but, like bajra, thrives most on the khadir flats. On the clay lands 
to the north of the district it is largely grown in alternate autumns with rice. 
The average yield of grain is about 1,1751b. per acre on low moist soil^ and 
54lib. on the uplands. 

Maize or Indian-corn is largely grown in all the north-western parga- 
nahs, where, succeeded by dosdhi wheat, it tales the place 
occupied in other tracts by sugarcane. It thrives best on 
light loamy soils. If the field destined for its reception has lain fallow through* 
out the year, 6 or 7 ploughings are required ; but where a spring-crop has been 
already reared, 3 or 4 will suffice. The seed is sown in Asarh (June-July) 
by the sai process described above. Tbe crop always receives one weeding 
and hoeing, and is sometimes manured, but never watered. It grows rapidly 
and ripens in Bli&don (August-September), yielding an average outturn of 
1,0149). per acre. The produce is almost invariably half the weight of the* 
cobs ; a soft and juicy fodder is supplied by the green stalks.- Chill or exces¬ 
sive damp cause the plant to redden and wither {sanidnd) ; but by mildew it is 
never attacked. It is remarkable that when spring-crops are grown on land 
last occupied by autumn maize, the place of maize which paid a cash rent is 
taken by wheat, gram, and barley : that of maize which paid a rent in kind by 
kasa or masur. 

Of urd or mash there are two kinds, the small green kaaliiyd and the 
black klwjm . In July-August (Sdwan), after three preli¬ 
minary ploughings, about Oftfe. of seed are sown to the 
acre. The reapings take place in November-December ( Aghan ), and 45 life, 
per acre is the average outturn when the crop is sown by itself. But it is 
most often mixed in the same field with bajra, juar, or arhar, and in this case^ 
its produce is about 196Tb. only. No fostering processes, such as weeding and 
manuring, . attend its growth. The east wind, moths, and lightning are 
described as its worst enemies. Its pulse is an esteemed article of food, its 
straw makes good fodder, and its root is said by Royle to contain a narcotic 
p rinciple. 

In season and style of tillage several other pulses closely resemble urd. 

Mung, moth, and Such are miing, moth, and lobiya, which like it are sown. 
1<ibiya ’ chiefly as ntara— that is, in the same field as some mors* 

important crop. Their outturn differs little from that of urd, though their 
sowings demand a pound or two les« seed per acre. When sown in company 
with other crops, they are reaped about a month earlier (October-November), 

71 


Urd or mash. 
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than when solitary. Both mung and tlie leguminous lobiya have several 
varieties* and of the latter such varieties as have white seed are esteomeed 
the best. Moth is grt>\vn chiefly on the sanely soils of Karor, Faridpur, and 
Aonla, 


Of cotton the indigenous variety is the only one which thrives in Bareilly, 
Experiments made with the American and Iiinganghat 
varieties have almost without exception failed. The crop 
requires abundant manure, careful cultivation, and a soil neither very dry nor 
very damp. Some 201b. of seed per acre are sown by sai in Asarh (June- 
July). To clear it of fibre and quicken germination, the seed is rubbed in 
moist cattle-dung and dried in the sun. The land is prepared for its reception 
by 6 or 8 ploughing^ and from 6 to 9 tons of manure per acre, If sown 
a third year running in the same field the crop is said to wither. Arhar pulse 
and black urd are sown in the same field, the former to shade the young crop. 
In the course of its growth the cotton is weeded three times, or hoed once and 
weeded twice,* but rarely irrigated. It is picked in the end of Ivnar (beginning 
of October), the time chosen being the forenoon, when little dust is flying. 
Burnt sacrifices follow the germination and precede the picking of the crop. 
Sugar-stuff and clarified butter, those unfailing accompaniments of rustic 
revelry, are eaten on both occasions. On the second, women visit the north 
or cast of the field, pick a few of the largest pods, and hang them by their fibre 
to the tallest stalk {hkogaldai) visible. They then squat round the stalk, and 
filling their months with parched rice, puff it out over the field. Parched rice 
was scattered across that field also when the crop flowered. The object is said 
to be that the cotton pod may swell out like the rice. Four rnaunds of the 
hipds or uneleaned fibre yield usually one of r4i or cleaned cotton. The gene¬ 
ral average of cleaned cotton per acre is 92fib. 1 Bareilly cotton is described 
as inferior in quality, short-stapled, and dirty. The fact is that during its 
growth the cultivator is too much preoccupied with his sugarcane and rice to 
spare it .much attention. It is insufficiently thinned and weeded and care¬ 
lessly picked. 


Kukni or kangni is a favourite material for native cakes and porridge. 

„ ... . Sown as an utara crop in Asarh (June-July), it needs nei~ 

lcangrii, china, man- trier manure nor irrigation, and ripens in Bluidou (August- 
dlia ' September) or Knur (September-Ootober). About lOtb. of 

seed to the acre give an outturn of 26On), in grain and 1,100th. in straw. 
China is sown and reaped in' summer, after me spring harvest has been 

1 Thus Moons ^ but in I Si 3 tlis Collector of the district returned the average produce 
ns I0Slb5, , 
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garnered. But it is too precarious and too thirsty a crop to invite frequent 
cultivation. 

u China ji kd lcna t chaudah pant ftena, 
fJiydr ckate to na lena na delta. 

“ Wlio would see liis clifna lire* must full fourteen waterings give, 

But in vain shall water flow when the fierce siroccos blow.** 

Manclun, the vagi of Madras, is a very prolific crop, yielding out of 25 lb, 
of seed some 7Kill), per acre. Sown on light sandy soils in June-July, often 
in the same field as other crops, it attains maturity in October-November 
without the aid of irrigation. If it be sown alone, its field requires some half 
Sh&makli, and dozen ploughing*. Land occupied by shannikli requires less 
hod on. ploughing, but the method of raising that crop is otherwise 

much the same. It is sown in May-July with about 201b. of seed to the acre, 
and yields in November-December an outturn of 6161b. to the acre. Iis 
straw, which is used as fodder, maybe weighed at 1,2501b, more. Kodon is 
grown on light sandy soils without irrigation. Its field is prepared by four or 
six ploughing* to’ receive the seed in June-July. From 17 or 201b. of seed 
per acre the produce is about 7501b. on good, and 5001b. on sandy soils. The 
harvest is in November-December. 

The black variety of til, grown in the same field as bajra, juar, maize, 
or cotton, supplies the seed from which a well-known oil 
is expressed. It is sown in June-July, to yield in October- 
November 70 or 801b. of seed an acre. Arhar is most often sown with cotton , 
but sometimes in a sandy field of its own. In the latter case the average pro¬ 
duce is from 500 to 550ft. per acre ; but a frosty season seriously lessens the 
outturn. Its pulse is one of the best that the country affords. 

An exhausting crop, hemp is grown only oil the finest lands, and per¬ 
haps most extensively in the Deoha and Iiamgauga kbadirs, 
Hemp ’ The plant is not cut, bub pulled up by the roots. On part¬ 

ing with their seed the stems are steeped for a week, then beaten ; and the 
fibre is detached, not with a scutching instrument, but with the fingers. The 
outturn of hemp is from 550 to 6501b. an acre. 

Rices are by far the principal crop of the autumn harvest, and in Bareilly 
proper occupy indeed more land than any other crop of 

K*LCG 9 . * " ■ *• 

either harvest. The following are the kinds chiefly grown:— 


Hansraj. 

B asmafci, 

Sankharad. 

Sankhareka. 

Haimunia. 

XJsbas. 

Jhiima. 

Tllokchandau. 

Bandli. 

Kaifchog, 


Karri ora. 

MotSeliar. 

Jhabdi. 

Sohagmati. 

Anjana. 

Seorha, 

Seorln. 

DbfLni 

Brinjpliul. 


Bui 

Suiva. 

ICarraali. 

Jodi, 

Jdacluta, 

Jhanua. 

Sikh »n and, 

Beora 

Dalganjana. 


CkampaTrati. 

Pandri. 

Taps!, 

Th&n. 

Raima. 

Deomari. 

Kundia, 

Gae 

Kanikajal. 


I Kafch<uuida. 
| Motha. 
Ivarori, 

Anaiidi. 

Duty a, 
'Dbaringa, 
Tnrela. 
Sathi. 
Biinku 
JDkarilia, 
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The so-called Pilibhit rices are grown not in this district, hut the Tarai. 
*There is however a large trade in such rices at Pilibhit 3 and hence the name* 
Hice cultivation is thus described by Mr. Moens :— 

“The seed is first steeped thoroughly for a day, then wrapped in straw or cloth for three 
days, and usually sown on the fourth ; but if the field is not ready hy that time, it is re-dried 
in the sun, and will remain for 15 or 20 days fit for sowing, The sowings are called according 
to the time and method of cultivation employed. (1) Gaja.—' These are the first sowing’8 
made in Baisakh (April-May). The field is filled with water, and thoroughly ploughed four 
or five times over with the water on it till the earth is converted into a fine mud (till it is 
gatij ). The water is then let off, and the field allowed to become half dry e , the 

surface is allowed to dry to a depth of three or four inches. It is then sown and thoroughly 
irrigated every third day till the rains. The crop is out in Sawan (July-August), The pro¬ 
duce is heavy, but the cultivation is expensive and laborious, and only possible where water ib 
close at hand. (2) Bhijua. —If a rabi khet has been selected, two ptoughings are given in the 
ordinary way, otherwise four or five. The field is then irrigated, and when the land is half 
dry the seed is sown in Baisakh or Jefch (April-May or June), and left. If the weather keeps 
hard and dry the seed germinates, but docs not spring up till the first rains. If, however, rain 
falls shortly after sowing the seed springs up, the young shoots are parched and killed by the 
hot weather that follows, and the crop is lost. It succeeds best in years when the rains set in 
late. The crop is cut in Bhadon (August-September), and the field can then be thoroughly 
prepared for a dosdhi rahi crop. This method is chiefly prevalent to the north of the district, 
and is much encouraged by the zamindars. Where rents are taken in k nd, and water is easily 
obtainable, avjatia, sdtki, and seorhi are thokinds chiefly sown thus. (3) Kiindher. 1 ^ 1 This is 


very similar to gaja Land is selected on the very edge of a jhfl or pond, and thoroughly dug 
up with a hast and divided in kiydris (beds); water is then let in and the land ploughed three 
or four times. The seed is then sown and ploughed in. The sowing is in Phalgun (Februnry- 
March), and the field kept constantly wet. The crop is ripe in Asarh (June-July). Sathi is 
usually selected for this kind of cultivation. The land is usually let for kindlier in bits or 
pdrs of about two kacha big has each, at so much per pdr : money rates are almost always 
paid. (4) Batiha or rasota,— These are the regular sowings in the ordinary rat or season, 
hence the name. They are either (a) khandhar , where the rain of flood-water is collected 
in the kiyarU, the ground ploughed, and the seed sown wet on the water and ploughed in ; the 
water is let off when the seed sprouts, and fur four days afterwards no water is given ; after 
that any amount is beneficial, so long as the top of the shoot is not covered ; or (b) kukhana , 
where the ground is ploughed and sown broadcast in the ordinary manner. 


“ The miha swings are between the last ten days of Jeth (May-June) and the middle of 
Sawan, not later ; and the crop is ripe in in Knar, Karttik, or Aghan (September, October, 
November, or December), according to the'kind of rice and time of sowing • four 'to seven 
plougliings are given. The land is very rarely manured, as the rice would then run to straw 
and he laid, and weeds would be encouraged; five sers per kacha biglia., or 86lb. per acre, is 
the usual allowance of seed Batiha sowings are rarely irrigated artificially ; the rainfall gives 
sufficient water. Well-irrigation is never used for rice. For a full crop water is required up 
to fifteen days before the commencement of harvest. The necessary amount is generally 
supplied by the natural rainfall. If jharda grass springs up, the field is weeded once, 
otherwise not. Rice is sown as a rule in maltiydr soils, but sdtki, banki , dhariUa, and oven 
sankharcha , are also sown in ddmat . If possible, the sowings commence on a Wednesday, the 

Iftthert0 “ of rice.than a 
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cutting on a Sunday. At the first cutting the produce of one kacha bima is given to the khera- 
pati , 1 or a fakir. The seed is either sown broadcast, which is the ordinary method, or in a nur¬ 
sery or panir , 2 and the young plants transplanted. No delay must take place in this work, so 
that the plants may be as short a time as possible above ground : a calm day is selected for the 
purpose. As aoon as the transplanting is completed in a kiytiri the water is let in to overflow 
the plants. The harvest time is regulated by the time of sowings, which is early or late 
according to the rainfall. Broadly speaking, the coarse rices are sown and cut early ; the finer 
kinds are sown early and cut late . }t 

The operation of husking (chhatdo) the rice is performed by men of the 
Banj&ra caste. According to the contract most in vogue, they retain the chaff 
and three-eighths of the grain, returning the remaining five-eights to their 
employers. It is usually reckoned that in 40 sers of the paddy or unliusked 
crop there are 27 \ of clean rice, 2| of broken rice (Icinki or khanda), and 10 
of husk (chanue or gliut ), The last is the established perquisite of the ponies 
who accompany the Banjaras on their wanderings. 

To destroy a moth ( tirka) by which the rice is injured, the plants are 
smoked with aniseed (ajwain) or mustard-oil, carried along their tops on a 
lighted eowdung cake. Other enemies of the crop are the baMU , a green cater¬ 
pillar, rust ( 'agaija ), and the weeds or grasses known as dhoncla , bhangra ( Ver- 
besina prostvata ), bansi , and gargwa . The seed of the dhoada is eaten by the 
cultivators, the gargwa by cattle, and the bansi by buffaloes. The average pro¬ 
duce of unhusked rice, as ascertained by frequent experiment, amounts to about 
1,2181b. per acre, of which 8371b. will be cleaned rice, 761b. broken rice, and 
3051b. husk. The straw, which is used as fodder, will average from 1,300 to 
1,4001b per acre. The best rice is raised in the northern and eastern 
parganahs; in the southern only sdthi and the inferior kinds are grown. Land 
suited for sdthi rents at Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-3-0 per acre; for anjana and similar rices 
from Rs. 3-6-0 to Rs. 4 6-0 per acre ; and for jhihna , ilsbds, and the superior 
rices, at Rs. 4-12-0 to Re. 7 per acre. Tho crop is very variable, and in an 
average period of five years one failure, three second-rate harvests, and but 
one of the first class may be expected. 

Notwithstanding its large area, the rice-crop yields in 

Sugarcane. value and importance to that of sugarcane. cc Ikh tak kJieti, 

Jidthi tak bang” say the peasants—that is sugarcane is to tillage as the elephant 
to beasts. There are thirteen recognized varieties, vu. y (1) white and (2) black 
paunda , (3) thun } (4 )pdndia, (5 ydantur, (6) raJcri , (7) chun, (8) dhaur, (9) aglio - 
li, (10) mitt an) (11) kaghazi , (12) neula , and (13) katdra . 3 The paunda varieties 
are grown only for chewing, others for both chewing and sugar, but most for 

iThe Mr ha of EaCekpur and Allahabad, bihnaur of Benares, nn&'hhet biydr of Gorakhpur, 
a The hherdpati is the village god. 3 A variety cultivated in Meerut is said to come 

from this district, and on that account called bureliya, See Gazetteer, III, 228. 
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sugar alone. The method of cultivation varies according to locality. In the 
uplands the field is prepared by a year’s fallow, during which constant plough- 
Method of eultiva- ings 1 and manurings are administered. Sowings begin, as 
tion in the uplands. a rul6j immediately after a watering in Chait (March-April). 
A consecrated plough, marked with a red stripe, is followed across the field by 
another of less hallowed character bearing mould-boards to widen the furrow. 
Immediately after the second plough walks the sower, or “elephant ” fresh from 
a feast of sweetmeats and clarified butter. He is adorned with a red frontal 
mark, with garlands, and silver. The hits of cane, 2 which he throws crosswise 
(■ tirchha ) into the furrow at every short pace, have been stored in a hole covered 
lightly with earth or moistened leaves. Behind the i: elephant,” comes a man 
named u the crow,” to adjust such cuttings as have not fallen right into place. 
The elephant is sometimes accompanied by a third person, named <c the donkey,” 
who carries at his waist the basket containing the cuttings. The appearance 
of a horseman in the field during the sowings is hailed as a lucky omen. A feast 
of pulse-curry and other delicacies refreshes on the completion of their labours 
all those engaged 3 in the process. Hemp and the castor-oil plant (andauioa) 
are sometimes sown on the borders of the field, and nrd and melons amongst 
the crop itself. The cost of cane-cuttings, when purchased, varies from Its. 6 
to Its. S per acre. 

If rain falls in M ay-June the crop is watered once, and if not, twice; but 
in some moist tracts no irrigation is needed. From four to seven hoeings are 
administered in different months. That in June-July (Asdrh)^ known as the 
Asdrhi khod } is considered the most important. 

** Ivhod asarhi iklien de, bliur uprn. rns miUik le.” 
u If in Asarh the bind hie caneflekls hoe, 

Sweet juice shall e’en from sandy uplands deny. 7,4 

Rites and sacrifices are performed on the germination of the cuttings, 
^ , ■. at the Naudurga festival in September-October, and in the 

Ihe Deothan - . , _ 

following month, to avert a disease (sundi) which affects the 

crop. But the most important ceremonial connected with its growth is the 

Deothan in the end of October. 5 This, which celebrates the awaking of Vishnu 

after his slumber in the infernal regions, is to sugarcane what the arwan is to 

other crops—a sort of harvest-home. Before this day no Hindu will eat the 

cane, and even jackals are said to avoid it. But on the Deothan several stalks 

are cut, five being reserved by the owner of the crop and five each distributed 

„ 1 During the rnnntli of Pus (December. January) such ploughing arc discontinued as unluckv. 
These cuttings are either sections of the whole cane {be l ft a htj) or the decapitated tips (aflauni- 
ka bij) of the cane-stalks. 3 Klsewher renr . 4 As the original couplet is dopprel, 

no attempt need be made to polish it in translation. 5 The exact day is the ILih, hritrhfc 

half, Kartik, v 
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to the village priests and craftsmen. On a board named the Soli grim are 
daubed, with cowdnug and clarified butter, the figures of Vishnu and his con¬ 
sort. 1 On the same receptacle are set urd,cotton, and other vegetable offerings; 
while around it, tied together by their tops, the fanner places his five cane- 
stalks. A burnt sacrifice and prayers arc followed by the elevation of the Sd- 
ligrdtn . During this last process the women of the household repeat five times 
the following incantation 

“Utho, Deo! Baithe Deo! paonwaridn chhatkao, Deo Gaya, Gaj&ibar ! 

Unhen fchiko Kampila Rdmeahwar ! Utho, Deo, SHtunsar uthan !” 

t,r Arise, oh God ! Be seated, oh Lord ! Spread they carpets, God of Gaya, Gajadhar ! 

Sit on them, Highest Hama of Kaunpil. Arise, God, a thousand times arising.” 

All present then move round the Sitligrain. The tops (juri) of the five 
cane-stalks around it are severed, hung up to the roof-tree, and burnt on 
the arrival of the Holi festival some months later. At the moment declared aus¬ 
picious by the presiding Brahman the reaping of the crop begins. u The whole 
village is a scene of festivity, and dancing and singing go on frantically.” 8 
Houses are set in order, and marriages, which have been suspended during the 
rains, recommence. 

In the northern parganahs the field destined for sugarcane is not allowed 
a full year of preparatory fallow". The autumn, harvest 

Kharik cane. . , . . . * , • i ♦ ,,, 

which precedes sowings finds it grown with rice and millets 

(j kodon , betjra, &c.); but during the growth of the spring crops it at length enjoys 
a rest. Oane thus grown is named kharik , and its outturn is rather less than 
that of purdl , or cane planted on lands fallowed for a whole year. Fields sown 
with a kharik crop after bearing autumn rice are sometimes called bartush . In 
Aonla, Saueha, and parts of the Baheri tatisiL the crop is often suffered to sprout 
afresh after a first cutting, as opposed to the naulaf) or crop that is cut but once. 
Such cane is entitled pain. Its juice, though in quantity but a third ora half 
that of pnral and naulaf cane, is of better quality, and better adapted for clear¬ 
ing and concentration. The best sugarcane is grown in Gurgaya of Riebha, 
along the banks of the Deoha in Nawabganj, and of the Katna in Bisalpur. Here 
the rdb syrup is finer, and sells from ten to twelve per cent, higher than else¬ 
where. Local calculations show that the produce in juice of a purdl crop is about 
72, and of a kharik crop about 34 kaeha maimcls per kaeha bfgha, The money 
value of good cane, such as grown in Nawubganj, is Us. 13 per kaeha bfgha 
(Rs, 33-3-0 per acre) ; of medium cano Rs, 9 or 10 (Rs. 64 per acre); and of 
kharik , Baheri and Kbadir cane, Rs. 7 (Rs. 44-12-0 per acre). 

1 The settlement repurfc says Parvati $ but PArVati is the Shakti of Shiva, not of Vishnu. 

• It may be mentioned that the true Saligrdm by which Vislmu should be symbolized, is the 
impression or matrix left in the rock by an ammonite fossil, 3 Elliot’s Supplemental 

Glossary, as adopted by the Bareilly Settlement Report , 
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The gur or rub prepared from the chopped cane 1 is sold to the sugar-boiler 
{khondsdri) ) who has inmost cases advanced money on 
Sugar*boilers. the orop# ‘ The increase during late years of sugar-boilers 
and agents points partly to an extension in this system of advances. In 1848 
Bareilly proper possessed 174 kbandsaris and 346 arras ; in 1872 the numbers 
had risen to 561 and 948 respectively. Many landowners now engage in the 
business, which, owing to the ease of recovering at harvest the money ad¬ 
vanced to their tenants, is to them peculiarly profitable. The amount lent 
varies considerably, from Bs, 5 or 6 per kacha bigha in Baheri to Rs. 10 or 
even Rs. 18 in Bisalpur. A written engagement binds the borrower to sell the 
produce of the crop to the lender at a price fixed in the bond, and to pay on the 
advance a rate of interest, also specified therein. As the price is always fixed 
below market-rates, and the interest ranges from 12 to 30 per cent, per annum, 
ruin is too often the result of taking such advances. 

The establishment in Aonla and Karor of several small native factories 
lias of late years expanded the cultivation of indigo. This 
dye is grown also in Bisalpur, where the Sh&hjahanpur 
concern of Miuna holds a few villages.. From 16 to 20Tb, of seed are sown 
per acre, either— 

(1) At the end of Phalgun or beginning of Chait in March), 
when the sowings are known as jamana and twice irrigated. The harvest is* 
In S&wan-fJuly-August) or Bhadon (August-September). 

(2) In Asarh (June-July) on lands that have borne cane or cotton 
during the preceding autumn, or other crops during the preceding spring. 
Here two ploughings are required. When the last crop has been cane or cotton,, 
the indigo receives one watering, and if not watered by well, one harrowing. 
When a spring crop has last occupied the land, one irrigation before sowings 
and three or four after, are necessary. In either case the indigo is cut at the 
same time as jamana. The crop sown in Asarh on cane or cotton lauds is 
regarded as the best of its kind. 


(3) In the same month, along with maize and juar, when the crop is* 
known as MntL If soil and rains are good, it is reaped in Bh&don (August- 
^September); but if not, it is left unc ut, to produce a fair .outturn next season* 

(4) Or in Sawan, with bajra or cotton, when the crop is grown for 
seed alone. It remains in the field after its companion crop is cut, and flowers 
in Karttik (October-November). Much of the seed is exported to Bengal. 

“ The plant is cut, 5 ’ writes Mr, Moens,when it is about a foot to a foot 
and a half high. The produce is from 5 to 20 factory mauntls of plant per 
1 For some account of this gur and rab manufacture, vide sup, p, ft®, 
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kacha bigha . Mr. Gardner, of the Miiina factory, gives <3 to 10 factory 
maunds as a fair average to the bigha , the factory maund being of 40 sera 
each of 110 rupees to the ser ; hut the produce depends largely on the rains, 
being best when tho rains are light. The price given to the asami is from 
Rs. 1G to 20 per 100 factory maunds of plant delivered at the factory. Every 
1,000 maunda of plant should give 2 to 4 maunds of dry indigo. Mr, Gardner 
gives 3 maunds as the average, selling at from Rs. 200 to 260 per factory 
maund. The native-made indigo only fetches from Rs. 120 to 220 per maund, 
about Us, 180 being the average. The cost of manufacture in the native 
factories is reckoned at 75 per cent, on the cost of the plant— e. g., 1,000 
maunds of plant at 8s. 18 per 100, Rs. 180 ; manufacture, three-fourths of Rs. 180, 
Rs. 135 * total Rs. 315. Produce, 3 maunds of dry indigo, valued at Rs. 180 
per maund, Rs, 540, from which cost of transport to Calcutta and sale charges 
have to be deducted.” 

The factories advance seed to their cultivators, who undertake to repay 
It; is sown on ad- li maun Is for every maund advanced. Money is also lent, 
vances * with much the same result as in the case of sugarcane.. The 

cultivator engages to pay as forfeit 2| and 3 times the balance against him, 
should the plant delivered fail to cover the advance ; and the native factories 
take good care that tho advances shall exceed any value that the outturn can 
possibly attain. Once entangled in tbis manner, the peasant is hopelessly 
entangled ; and flight to some native state or non-regulation district is his only 
chance of escape from civil court decrees. 

Steeped in waste water from the vats, the refuse of the plant be¬ 
comes a fine manure. Its leaves greatly fertilize the field in which they 
have fallen; and such fields are on this account often sown with spring 
crops. 

Of those spring crops the most important is wheat, bearded (tikardri) 
Spring crops. or beardless. Bearded wheat has four recognized varieties : 

^ heat * (1) Samalia , a white grain of good quality and wide 

culture; (2) raiuiva , red and white, and (3) kachera , red, small-grained wheats, 
which, though mediocre only, are largely grown; (4) katnja ., also small-grained, 
an inferior red corn extensively sown in the northern parganahs. Beardless 
wheat, again, is subdivided into (1) munclia and (2) hdnm . Tho former, 
whether red or white, is a first-class wheat, reserved chiefly for tho best soils; 
the latter, a superior white grain, furnishes the finest flour, but is seldom 
grown. The best varieties, samalia, xnundia, and hatisa, average some 30 
grains to the ear; the worst, katiya, about 38, According to Bishop Ileber the 
(beardless?) wheat of tho district is descended from English seed imported 

72 
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after the “ conquest” by Mr. Hawkins. But the bread made therefrom failed 
to obtain his approval. 1 

The best wheat is grown in Aonla and Bisalpur, the worst in Ohaumahla* 
The crop is raised on all soils but the most worthless bh'dr . Ihe wheat-field is 
ploughed from five to twenty times, and receives from 84 to 114ft. of seed per 
acre. 2 That seed is sown in Karttik (October-November), and the crop is ripe 
towards the end of Chart ( beginning of April). Except, in the north, where 
it can dispense with irrigation, the crop is usually watered once. It receives 
no regular weeding, but the husbandman removes from time to time such weeds 
(alcva, lamkhasia , chaupatta ,) &c., as will serve as fodder for his cattle. Frost¬ 
bite ( teosar ), reel smut (: ratha ), 3 the west wind {biyir\ field rats, which are smoked 
out, white-ants which are drowned out, and weevils ( chida ), all injure more or 
less severely the rising crop. 

The general average outturn on all kinds of soils, watered or dry, is about 
957fbs. per acre ; but the actual produoe of particular fields ranges from 337 to 
2,2481‘ts. per acre. 4 The results of Mr. Moens’ experiments in wheat compared 
not unfavourably with the average produce in European countries. In 1780, 
according to Arthur Young, the general wheat average was in England 1,344, 
and in Ireland 1,044th. per acre. Parliamentary returns showed that the Eng¬ 
lish average had risen in 1850 to l,532tb., while Mr. Lawes’ calculations, 
extending from 1852 to 1869, raised it again to 1,670ft, In 1868 the Par¬ 
liamentary returns give 1,302ft. as the Irish average. The general yield of 
spring wheat in the 45 southern departments of France varies from but 600 
to 7201b. ; and in Prussia the outturn is 993tt>., or little above the Bareilly 
average. 5 

There are two varieties of barley; the larger known as j<m 9 and the smaller 
Barley as jai. The latter name, with the prefix of vildyati or 

“ European,” is applied also to oats. Barley refuses to 
thrive on stiff cold clays ; and when raised on lands that have lain fallow for 
the rest of the year, is sown on the manured fields near the homestead, or on 

1 Indian Journal , Voh I., Chapter )G. *« Ifc answers indeed the beau-ideal of Anglo* 
Indian bread, being excessively white, utterly tasteless, and as light as a powder-puff. When 
toasted and eaten dry with tea it is tolerably good; but I would as soon bestow butter on an 
empty honey-comb, which it marvellously resembles in dryness, brittleness, and apparent ab¬ 
sence of all nourishing qualities. It is lamentable to see fine wheat so perversely turned into 
mere hair-powder. The native bread is nothing but baked dough ; but I like it the best of 
the two." Coming as ifc did from a man who was little disposed to quarrel with his daily bread, 
this is strong censure. 3 In England the allowance sometimes reaches HGlb. 

5 " Ratha” writes Mr. E. Stack, “ evidently equals ruddy . I have walked through fields of flax, 
which is especially liable to this disease, till my boots wore of a bright orange colour 
The ratha Btieks to the upper part of the stalks, like a reddish-yellow fungus.” 4 The 

higher figure was the result of experiments in ICatsfiri of Aonla; the lower, of similar trials 
™ bllar S au 3 of ffaridpur. In the former village the general average was 1,680%, per acre. 
5 Settlement report, p. 102. ' 
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poor soils considered unfit for wheat. But it very often appears as a second 
( dosdki ) crop, sown on lands already occupied by the rice or maize of the 
autumn, according as it is the second or the single crop of the year. From 4 to 
12 plougliings prepare the earth for its reception. From 80 to 128ft. of 
seed per acre are sown in Karttik (October-November) ; and after one. irriga¬ 
tion at most, the crop becomes ripe at the beginning of Chaifc (end of March). 
The general outturn of grain is 810ft. per acre ; but special cases have been 
known where the produce reached 2,250ft. 1 — Whether general or exceptional, 
the figures have decreased since 1828-31. The general average was, according 
to Mt. Boulderson, 1,099ft., while in special localities as much as 2,261ft. 
were realized. 

The allowance of straw is about 1,500ft, per acre. The parched grain, 
is a favourite ingredient in native porridge (eatu). 

Of chana , the pulse or vetch called by Europeans (( gram/’ there are two 

kinds; the yellow (pila) with a somewhat pointed, and the 
Gram pulse. . , . 7 ' . . _ ... . mi „ 

black {leasa) with a roundish gram. The former is esteem¬ 
ed the better of the two. Chana is sown on all soils, but is finest in Bisalpur, 
Aonla, and the river basins. The preliminary ploughings are eight or twelve 
if the crop be purdl. If do$dhi } two or three sowings take place in.Knar (Sep- 
tember-October), and it is deemed unlucky to postpone them tili the succeeding 
month (Karttik). From 50 to 80 ft. of seed are scattered broadcast, though in, 
the case of a purdl crop the sai method is sometimes adopted. Sarson (mustard) 
and linseed are usually sown in the same field with the gram, Tho crop is some¬ 
times but not always watered, and from the time of its appearance above ground 
until the end of Pus (December-January) its young shoots are constantly nipped 
off or thinned, to prevent their running to leaf. Some local Tusser has explained, 
the practice in a couplet:— 

“ Chana Chait ghana, 

Jo Miigh rabe bana” 

“In March-April (i.e. at harvest) that gram is thick; 

Which was trimmed by January-February.” 

The young leaves and shoots which are thus pruned off serve as potherb's. 
The pod when unripe is known as ghegetra, when ripe as ghitri . Extracted from 
the ghegara and parched, the young peas {hold) are eaten with pepper and. salt. 
But the crop is grown mainly for the sake of the pulse it supplies when ripe. It 
is reaped in Phalgim (Fcbmary-March) or Chait (March-April), yielding when 
purdl about 900, and when dosahi some 500 or 600ft. per acre. The outturn is, 
however, frequently diminished by weevils and frost. 

* Mr, Moens’ experiments at Deorania in Iiicllhft, 
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The great mixed crops of the spring harvest, pujai, hijra, and goclina , ave 
raised by much the same course of tillage as barley or gram, and then produce 
may be set clown at about the same value. a The practice of sowing leguminous 
and culmiferous plants together,” writes Mr. Moens, t( has the sanction of the 
best agriculturists in Europe, who similarly sow clover with barley, oats, and flax. 
Dew readily forms on the leguminous plant, which would not form on the eul- 
miferous, and in seasons of drought the practice is often the means of saving 
both crops. Besides, the spreading leaves of the leguminous crop check the 
growth of weeds.” 

The minor spring staples (peas, rnaMr pulse, linseed, sarson and Wi{ 
mustards) are always sown broadccast and nearly always 
Minor apring crops. ^ 8econ( j cro p 0 f the year (dosahi). They are never 


weeded or watered. The broad details of their cultivation and their average 
outturn on the rare occasions when they are sown as the only crop of the year 
( purdl ) appear in the following table :— 


Kume of crop. 

No. of 
plough- 
togs. 

Seed per 
ncre. 

Sown in 

■ | 

Heaped in 

Produce 
per acre* 

i ■ 

Fens 

3 to a 

16 to 20tb. 

October 

February*March 

6 iom. 

Mas fir ... 

3 G 

Ditto 

October-November 

, April-May 

Ditto. 

linseed ... 

3 „ 4 

Ditto 

October 

! Ditto ... 


Sarson 

3 „ 6 

Ditto 

October-November 

1 Ditto 

' 32G1B. 

Lahi 

d ,, 4 

20fb. 

September-Uctober 

! December*January 

i 

Ditto, 

1- " 


writes Mr. Stack, “is what we call lentils. It was a dish of 
masilr ddl (red lentils pottage) for which Esau sold his birthright.” Linseed 
is so very rarely sown as purdl that no satisfactory figure can be entered 
against it in the last column. Asa dosdhi crop its outturn is some 163th, 
per acre. The dosdhi produce of the other crops may be set down at about 
half the purdl, 

The past 40 years hare been signalized by a great advance in both 


Increase of eul- t!lia " e ancl Cultivation, ■which bad spread but 

Uvotic.n and irriya- slowly up to the assessments of 1825, has since then iu- 
U creased by over 27 per cent, in Bareilly proper and 83 per 
cent, in Piliblut. The increase has been most marked in parganahs Iiaror, 
Aonla, Nawabganj, and Pilibhit. In the last it has amounted to 54 per cent., 
against but 19 per cent, in the adjoining parganah of Puranpur. Owing partly 
to the deadliness of its climate, partly to the sparseness of its inhabitants, this 
parganah has still the widest extent of cultivable waste. Except in its best and 
#A fc Tillages, cultivation is seldom permanent. The first signs of exhaustion 
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in a field are followed by its desertion for fresh ground elsewhere. It has 
been already noticed that of the total district area 1,149,158 acres are 
returned as cultivated and 178,973 only as barren. 

In all parganahs save Balia and Baneha the increase of irrigation has 
more than kept pace with that of tillage. The proportion of watered to total 
cultivation has since 1835 risen by 8*9 per cent, for the whole district, ranging 
from 0*2 per cent, in Sarauli to 28*0 per cent, in Kabar. Settlement records 
show that of the present cultivated area (1,149,158 acres) 429,116 acres 
are watered and 720,042 acres dry, The proportion of watered to dry is far 
higher in Bareilly proper than Piliblnt, where, except in years of drought, 
irrigation is seldom needed. 

In the history of the district such years of drought have been only too 

familiar. Of their attendant famines something has been said in the Budaun 

notice,! and it is here needful to mention only such details as concern 

Bareilly itself. The great famine of 1783-84 has been immortalised by Camp- 

* f 183^4 poetic strictures on the Company’s apathy. 5 But so 

far . as Bareilly was concerned, those strictures have no 

force, for Bareilly was not at that time in the Company’s possession. 

In July, 1803, the collector despatches to Government complaints of 

scanty rainfall; and his anxiety was afterwards justified 
Famine of 1803-04. , ’ „ J 

by the complete failure ot the autumn crop. On the 

harvesting of this crop depended half the land-revenue; but a quarter only 

was realized, and the balances, Rs. 1,38,166 in October, rose in November 

to Rs. 2,97,000. The failure of the winter rains threatened a yet graver 

disaster; for the spring crop was pining with drought, and the failure of tvyo 

harvests in succession always means famine. Two streams were dammed for 

purposes of irrigation ; but in deprecation of further measures the collector 

ventured the somewhat audacious statement that the arid soil of Rohilkhand 

was peculiarly liable to the attacks of drought, and that nothing could be done 

by art to counteract the niggardness of nature. The absence of funds and 

organization would have furnished a better excuse for inaction. In April, 1804, 

famine was at its height ; and a tour through the district satisfied the collector 

that the reports of his subordinates had been in no wise exaggerated. The 

people were everywhere starving. The spring crops were on sandy soils too 

scanty to be worth reaping, and the farmers allowed their hungry cattle to 

browse down the shrivelled stalks. With the autumn harvest of 1804 the 

famine abated. In remissions of land-tax it cost the administration over 

Ss. 96,000 ; but no records of lives lost or increased crime have been preserved, 

i Supra pp. 32-36. a Sec liis Pleasures of Hope, 
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The long delay of the rains excited fears of dearth in 1819, but a 
Scarcities of 1819 timely fall in the end of September revived the drooping 


Famines of 1837-23. 


and i& 25 * 26 . crops. Prices were for a time high, but the collector 

was directed to buy for export to less favoured districts Its. 50,000 worth of 
grain, In 1825-26, again, the drought, which had already afflicted more* 
western districts, found its way into Bareilly. A. fresh settlement of land 
revenue was impending, and while throwing land out of cultivation with a 
view of reducing assessments, the landlords were.rack-renting their tenants. 
The autumn crop failed throughout the district, and prices rose high. A fall 
of rain towards the close of January dissipated the heavy gloom of despair that 
had fallen on the peasantry of Pilibhft, but failed to raise hopes that the spring 
haiwest in Bareilly proper would exceed three-quarters of tho usual outturn. 
Prospects were reported in March as even worse. But judged by the revenue 
collections, the harvest cannot have been so bad as was expected. The Govern¬ 
ment loss was limited to remissions of Rs, 22,269 in Pilibhit. 

The next drought was however more injurious, resulting in a severe 
famine. Five years of indifferent seasons were followed 
by a delay of rain in the summer of 1837. Agriculture 
was said to be at a standstill, and the people on the point of starvation. Rob¬ 
beries of grain became frequent, and in August bread-riots combined with 
these crimes to fill the district jail. By the end of the year the autumn crop 
had been lost, and there was every chance of losing in Pilibhxt the spring crop 
also. In the beginning of 1838 tho Governor-General (Lord Auckland) visited 
the district. He reported that the spring-crop was scanty, but that Bareilly 
and Rohilkband generally had suffered less than the Duab. Other foots con¬ 
firm his views, and show that a middling harvest must have been reaped. The 
district was not one of those which benefited by the charity of the' Calcutta 
Relief Committee, and no remissions of revenue were found necessary. 

The famine of 1860-61 was in Bareilly a trifling scarcity; but that scar¬ 
city is nevertheless remarkable as the first in which relief 
measures ou the modern principle were adopted. A few 
showers late in July, 1860, excited hopes which were crushed by succeeding 
months of drought. The autumn crop failed, and the parched earth held out 
no better prospects for that of the spring. Signs of distress appeared amongst 
the poorer classes, and between October and the end of January small doles of 
food and blankets were distributed by Government. In February relief-works 
and poorhouses of the kind already described in the Budann and Bijnor notices 
were opened; and during the same month 15,378 persons were relieved at a 
cost of Rs. 921. But the worst was past. By the middle of March the spring 


Scarcity of J860-61. 
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crop again promised its usual outturn, and prices fell, A fair harvest was 
eventually garnered ; bub the influx of starving paupers from other districts 
postponed the closing of poorhouaes until the end of July. The people relieved 
had by that time amounted to 146,129, The expenditure, which had reached 
Rs. 9,024, was more than covered by the fuuds contributed in equal shares by 
Government and local charity. Besides the sum thus spent on poorhouaes, 
Rs. 9,355 were in this district and Butlaun paid to 91,651 able-bodied 
labourers employed on the Bareilly and Hathras road. The land-revenue was 
collected without remissions, and throughout The scarcity a high standard of 
order was maintained. The number of gang-robberies was normal ; but while 
thefts became less frequent, housebreakings increased. 


Famine of 1S69. 


Drought was again the cause of grave alarm in August, 1868. The rains 
of the succeeding month served to save the autumn crop ; 
but the exportation of grain to less fortunate districts raised 
prices, and threw into actual distress those who are always on the verge of 
hunger. Relief works were opened with the close of the year, and the spring 
crop became the subject of anxious attention. Hopes fell with the attacks of 
frost ancl white-ants, to rise with bounteous showers of winter rain. In Feb¬ 
ruary, 1869, however, the prospects were reported good, ancl hailstorms in 
March were too late to prevent the harvesting' of a three-quarter crop. In the 
latter month, and again in May, the Local Relief Committee were withheld 
only by the advice of the collector from closing the poorhouses which had 
been opened towards the end of January. The relief-works on the Bisalpur 
ancl Puranpur road, where the daily attendance of paupers had waned to 176, 
were actually closed with the termination of June. But the slow exportation 
of grain had been doing its work. Stocks were depleted, and a sudden and 
alarming rise of prices was the consequence. Relief-works were re-opened on 
the 28th of July, and crowded next day by hungry thousands. The congrega¬ 
tion of such large bodies at Bareilly was held objectionable on sanitary grounds, 
and the poor who flocked in from the surrounding country were sent back to 
work on the district roads. The municipality of Bareilly suspended octroi 
duties on corn until its price should fall to 10 sers the rupee. Two officers of 
great local experience (Blessrs. Inglis, C.S.I., and Sapte, C.B.) were deputed 
to report on the dearth; but matters had mended before their ink was dry. 
The bursting of the rains on the 29th July raised the spirits of the people, and 
although prices rose steadily for exactly a month afterwards, no fears were 
entertained for the autumn crop. From the beginning of September prices fell, 
and by October the pressure may be said to have ceased. Relief-works were 
closed in the last third of October, and poorhouses on the 12th of December. 
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The relief-works just mentioned were divided into district and special. 

The former were limited solely to the construction and rem¬ 
its relief operations. p a jj» 0 f district roads. The latter comprised 15 works of 

more varied nature, including labour on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 
employment at the central jail, restoration of the dam on the Jua near 
Bareilly, drainage and levelling jobs in that city itself, and the construction of 
the Biyabani tank. The daily average of persons relieved during the famine, 


and the total cost of their relief, may be thus detailed :— 

Average 7abed cost, 

daily attendance. bs. 

Early relief*works on the Bi 3 alpur and Pfiranpur road: ... 322 10 579 

Special relief-works ... ... ... ... 27,807 

District roads ... ... ... ... 5?6 4.845 

Gratuitous relief at poorhouses ... ... ... 325 11.H2 


4 999 54,873 


The expenditure was met by Government and municipal grants, an allot¬ 
ment from the Central Relief Committee at Allahabad, and local contributions. 
The wages on the works were reduced to the lowest scale compatible with bare 
subsistence, and the relief given at the poorhouses took the form of cooked 
rations. 1 It is perhaps hardly necessary to remark that only those unable to 


labour on the relief-works were admitted to the poorhouses. 

In the latter establishments it was observed that lunacy and ulceration 
of the cornea, ending, if not promptly checked, in blindness, were the common 
results of prolonged starvation. The following table shows the prices of grain 
before, during, and after the crisis of the famine:— 

Amount of grain purchasable far one rupee. 
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mineral products. 


On the increase of crime and decrease of revenue collections the famine 
had but trifling effect. No record exists of the lives it destroyed. 

Of the distress and even famine caused by defective rains in 1877-78 a 
_ . , detailed official narrative remains to be written. The 

autumn crop almost completely failed, but the spring out¬ 
turn was exceptionally good. Relief-works were opened on the 14th September, 
1877, and poorhonscs two days earlier. The former Were closed on the 16th 
April 1878; the latter are still (March, 1879) open.' 

The districts of a great alluvial plain have seldom much to show in the 

Mineral products wa 7 0 f mineral products, and Bareilly is no exception to the 

rule. The little stone used in its buildings is obtained 
elsewhere. That of which the Bhifcaura monument is constructed came from 
Mirzapur, and the stone required for mortar-mills is imported from Agra and 
Dehli. Brick-clay can, of course, be procured on the spot. 

The nodular limestone known as kanlcav is comparatively scarce. In 
quantities that repay excavation, it is found only at Fatehganj East, at one or 
two places between Bareilly and Bliojupura, at one village between Jahanabad 
and Riehha, and at Chhura on the border between Bisalpur and Farid pur par- 
ganahs. Kankar serves as a material for two purposes—the metalling of roads 
and burning of lime for mortar. Its cost when used for the former purpose has 
been shown in the Budaun notice. 1 About 20 maunds of the kind fit for lime- 
burning can bo obtained for Its, 4 or 5. Lime is burnt also from the ooze 
formed of lacustrine shells ( sipi ), and could formerly be dug in excellent 
quality from the basin of the Ramganga, at Karpia and Khanpura, in Farldpiu’. 
But the supply from the latter source is almost exhausted. 


PART III. 

Inhabitants, institutions, and history of the district. 

The first attempt to number the people of Bareilly was made between 

, 182S and 1830. when Mr. Boulderson, in revising the assess-, 

Mr. Boaldcrson’s ? , 

partial census of ment under Regulation VTL of 1822, took also a census of 

w 412 villages from almost every pargana of the district. 

On a total area of 205,170 acres he found a population of 104,166 souls, or 325 

to the square mile; but his calculations were limited to the rural districts, and 

took no count of towns, 3 The first regular census, that of 

1847, gives for the parganas which now constitute the 

1 Supra pp. 36-^7, where the price of brick and other building materials is also shown. 

* J. A. S. Beo., III., 4 
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district a total population of 1.108,940 persons, or about 452 to the (statute) 1 
square mile. There were 867,172 Hindus* of whom 211,609 followed occupa¬ 
tions unconnected with agriculture. The Musalnmns numbered 248,606 souls 5 
of whom 110,318 were engaged in cultivation. There were 3,494 villages or 
townships, of which 4 had over 5,000 inhabitants, The latter were Bareilly 
(92,208), Pilibhit (25,152), Bi'salpur (7,245), and Aonla (7,649). The town 
population therefore amounted to 132,254, or 11*9 per cent, of the total popu¬ 
lation. This enumeration was effected on somewhat crude principles, and tlio 
numbers of male and female inhabitants were not recorded separately. 

The next general census toot place in 1853, and showed a total population 
of 1,316,830, with a density of 527*4 to the square mile. The 
total area of the district, estimated at 1,570,311 acres in 
1847, has in 1853 risen to 1,596,496 acres, but the difference may be due to 
more accurate measurement in the latter year. The population was thus dis¬ 
tributed « 


Agkicoltchists. N on-agriculturists. 


Hindus ... 445,807 3S4,953 101,755 92,732 830.760 193,487 1,024,247 


MusalmSns ... 68,795 62,450 81,902 79,436 131,245 101,338 


292,C83 


514,602 447,403 183,657 171,168 962,005 854,828 1,816,830 


In these calculations the parganahs since transferred to the TarAi have 
again been excluded. It will be seen that in six years the population had 
increased by 207,890. Of the 3,184 villages and townships, 3.152 had less 
than 1,000, 165 between 1,000 and 5,000, and 5 over 5,000 inhabitants. The 
population of tbe city of Bareilly amounted to 111,332, of Pilibhit to 26 760 
of Bisalpur to 8,902, and of Aonla to 8,981. And afresh town, Shinpuri’ 

TarM, moiuueu returns fan are parganas since transferred to the 








CENSUS OF 1865. 
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■with 8,981 Inhabitants, appears on the list of those containing over 5,000 
souls. 


The penultimate census, that of 1865, showed a distinct improvement in 

method over both its predecessors. Details as to castes 
Census of 1865. . 

and occupations, the proportion of children to adults, and 
other matters, were taken for the first time. The returns showed, however, 
an increase of 3,066 in the total population, which was now distributed as 
follows: — 



Besides the population here shown there were 6,160 souls belonging to the 

military, 1,557 Europeans, and 14 Eurasians. 1 The population to the square 

mile was returned as 582, Bareilly city is returned as containing 105,649, 

Pilibhit 27,907, Aonla 9,947, and Bisalpur 9,005 inhabitants. But Shiupuri has 

been displaced by Neoria Husainpur, with a population of 5,339 inhabitants. 

It remains to notice the statistics collected at the census of 1872, As 

^ , the latest and most perfect yet obtained, these statistics 

deserve greater detail than those of former enumerations, 

and the following table therefore shows the population for each pargana 

1 This last figure is altogether inadequate, and shows that many Eurasians must have 
entered themselves as Europeans. 
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separately. 

308,682. 


Pm-giwm, 


The total number of Hindus was 1,197,583, and of Muslims 


Hindus, 


Up to I 6 pears. 


Karor 

/ North Sarauli, 
MAjaow 
1 MJrgiui] or 
i Simla. 
Chaumdhla ,,, 
Nawdbganj 
Biuhha M « 
Pilibhft ... 
duhannlmd 
Farid pur ... J 
Aonltt ... 
South Sarauli, 
Sanelm 
Balia 

Furanpur ... 
Sirsfiwan ... 
Bis alp ur 

1 4 

Kabar 


34,496 03,721 64,655 

c/m 10 , 22 ) 9,392 

2,36^ 3,460 3,410 


AJ uhammadansand OTIIKII 8 
not Hindus. 

Up to 15 years. Adults, 

M 

rq 

Female. 

Male. 

.2 

*si 

5 

o 

17,41 l 

15,316 27,181 

95,641 1 

4,447 

1,213 1,836 

U'tu 

692 

681 831 

7«a 

1,822 

1,554 2,280 

2,202 

2,693 

2,490 3,840 

86SC 

5,42 J 

4,473 7,026 

0,240 

6,104 

B.S7S 8,070 

7,503 

5,312 

4,677 6,852 

7,066 

6,937 

6,127 7,684 

7, ISO 

3,024 

3,067 6,032 

‘1.3X7 

2,722 

2,408 3,93 4 

3,700 

1,602 

1,363 2,141 

2,1 on 

2,292 

1,978 2,870 

2,719 

601 

43? 749 

648 

1,94 1 

1,043 2,830 

2,308 

1,609 

1,340 1,031 

1,9 il 

4,600 

8,847 0,377 

5,234 l 

2,223 

1,098 3,703 

2,945 

► 68,216 

68,772 94,411 

87,850 8 


19,496 


7,033 705 


20,857 483 
57,053 650 
4 4,361 665 
53,107 601 
40,093 473 
64,168 479 
37,622 028 
16,116 508 
26,998 096 
11,213 647 
39,615 183 
10,354 047 
91,148 565 
l G,015 666 


The tablo just given shows that Hindu males in 1872 numbered 644,426, or 
58*8 per cent, of tlio entire Hindu population; whilo tho number of Hindu 
females was 553,157, or 46*2 per cent, of that population. In tlio same manner 
the Mu sal man males amounted to 102,278, or 52*5 per cent., and tho Musal- 
man females to 146,404, or 47*5 per cent,, of the total Mu sal man population. 
Or, taking the entire population, we find that there is a percentage of 53*84 
males to 46*16 females, and of 78*79 Hindus to 21*21 Musalmans, 

Statistics relating to bodily infirmities were collected for the first time in 

„ 1872. They showed the existence in tlio district of 154 

lufirmities. . , .„ 

insane persons and idiots (48 females), or 102 per 10,000 


of llio population;H10 deaf and dumb (81 females), or 2*7 per 10,000; 4,546 
blind (2,261 females), or 29*9 por 10,000; and 42L lepers (47 females), or 2*7 
per 10,000. Age statistics were collected at the sametimo, and for wlrnt they* 
may bo worth aro given in the following table. As Indian country-folk rarely 

1 Now amalgamated into one tnh&il anti pnrgnna, Mfrganj. 2 Inaancs fuididlots arc 

separately shown by the census, but have here been lumped together, It is impossible that; 
the enumerators could have disthigm&hed between the two classes. 




CASTES. 


know their own ages, approximate correctness was all that the enumerator could 
hope for:— 


Hindus* 


Musalmdns* 


Total papulation, 


1| | I| | 'll I III 

I r i r I M 


Up to 1 year M1 36,43* 5-6 35,423 G*4 0,3*6 6'6 0,304.6 8 ^54,678 fi-6 ' 41,749 6*3 

Between land 6 04,060 14 4 87,202 157 28,350 14 3 22,380 15*2 117,430 U*5 109,700 15*G 

„ 6 „ 12 100,177 15-5 70,013 13*9 25,095 tD’4 10,455 13*2 125,292 15*5 00,456 13*1 

„ 12 „ 20 114,224 17*7 80,632 IG2 29,077 17 0 24,582 167 143,345 177 114,324 16 0 

„ 20 „ 30 118,276 18 3 99,950 18 0 30,605 18*8 20,9S1 18*4 249,002 184 J26,077 18‘0 

„ SO M 40 82,221 127 69,395 12*5 20,490 12*6 17,022 H*2 10i,7i3 127 87.33S 12*2 

M 40 „ 60 54,510 8*4 47 912 8 0 13,277 8*1 12,008 8*t 67,796 8 4 00,820 8*0 

„ 60 „ 60 29,306 4 6 28,146 5*0 7,341 4*5 7,003 6*3 36,741 4*6 36,053 6*0 

Above 60 years.15,13 2 3 18,485 3*3 3,758 2*3 4,969 3*3 18,895 2*3 23,459 3*7 

It is a relief to turn from those dry statistics to the more fasoianting 
subject of Hindu castes, Distributing the population into 
Hindu castes, four classes, tlio census shows 74,442 Brahmans (33,874* 

females); 44,669 Rajputs (17,951 females); 30,726 Baniyas (14,545 females), 
and 1,045,746 persons as belonging to the (t other castes” (486,787 females). 
]VI anu’s fourfold division of Hindu society into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vftisyas, 
and Sudras, was once universally recognized as an historical truth. But the 
two latter classes do not exist in the present clay, and it has gradually come to 
be denied that they over existed at all The census classification may, therefore, 
bo regarded as the best possible under the circumstances. c< The two imaginary 
castes of Vaisya and Sudra” writes Mr. Ghwso, “ have boon expungod altoge¬ 
ther ; and after tlio three well-defined groups of Brubman, ThSkur, and Saniya, 
all the remainder have been thrown together as miscellaneous.” 

The Piiranic legend which at creation conjures Brahmans from the head 
of Brahma is sufficiently familiar. Such members of tlio 
Binhmans. caste as arc too shrewd to assert the truth of this'fable 

trace thoir descent from seyon great saints, Ehrigu, Angirah, Atri, Yiswamitro, 


Brahmans. 
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Kasyap, Vastusht, and Agaslih. But a yet more sensible tradition is that 
which divides tlio original Brahman settlers of India into Gaurs or colonists 
of Hindustan, and Draviras or colonists of the Dakklian* Each of these great 
races lias five subdivisions. 

By the census, the Brahmans of Bareilly aro classed as without distinction 
(53,665), Kananjiyas (13,479), Gaurs (7,766), Saras vat (1,318), and miscella¬ 
neous* The Kauaivjiyas, Gaurs, and Samsvats supply throe out of the five 
Gauv tribes. More searching analysis might havo sifted minor subdivisions 
from the long roll of the undistinguished. The preceding census (1865) found 
in the district 824 Mahabrahtnniis and a few Kashmiris and Tagas. It is hardly 
likely that the two former classes can have dwindled altogether away. Other 
inferior Brahman races, such as Bhats and Bohr as, have perhaps rightly boon 
included amongst the “ other castes.” Some account of the Kanaujiyas will, 
as already promised, bo given in the Farukbabad notice. Ib must here suffice 
to remark that Sir H. Elliot makes a line drawn southwards through parga- 
nabs Ricliha, Nawdbganj, Karov, and Paridpur, the boundary between tho 
Kananjiya and Saimdk subdivisions of this tribe* Of Saufidhs the census 
gives no separate estimate; but it is explained that the small <c miscellaneous ” 
class is composed of Saufklhs and Panties. Tho former have beon described 
in the Budaun notice; 1 the latter is a mere honorary title borno by many 
Brahman clans. For an account of tho Gaurs and Barasvata tho roador is 


referred to preceding notices. 2 

Of a piece with tho fablo which extracted Brahmans from Brahma’s head 
was that which extracted Kshatriyas or Chhatris from his 
arm. The legends of the R&jputs or modern Chlnitris assort 
that their race was anciently divided into two co-ordinate braaohos, tho Solar 
(Surajbansi) and Lunar (Chandrabansi, Sombansi). To these wero added at a 
later epoch the four fire-tribes (Agnikul), the Pramars, Chauhans, Solankhis, and 
Pnrikars, who, when tlieir origin has been cleared of the marvellous, seem to 
havo beon mercenary troops called in by tlio Brahmans to assist them in tho 
extirpation of Buddhists. From these three stocks, solar, lunar, and fiory, 
were at last compounded the 36 royal races. To some branch of ono or other 
of these races most Rdjputs claim to belong. The following paragraph itali¬ 
cizes those clans which occur by name in Tod’s list of the royal tribes:— 

The Rdjputs are divided into Chauhdns (9,950), Katohriyas (8,652), 
Jangharas (6,611), Iidthors (3,163), Gaurs (2,730), Shiubansis (2,292), Saia 
(1,358), Gautams (824), without distinction (3,542), and miscellaneous. In tho 

* P' 4 2- 2For p al,rs Beo Gazetteer, II., 892-3 (Aligarh) t ami III.. 2G0 ct 

seqq. (Meeuit). For Sarasrnts, HI., 494 (Muzaffarnagar), 
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Kateliriyns. 


latter class are included the following small tribes Bhadauriya, Thapa, Bar - 
gdjar^ Bixahhul, Kachlmdha, Katliiya, Saharwdv, Pomvdr or Praw&r, Ohaudel, 
Kasyap, Jddon or Yadubansi, Nikmnbh, Seng ark } Tomar , Sawant, Raikawar, 
Kimvar, RtWafc, Gohil } Solanhhi , Buude], and Qahlot 

A long account of the genuine Chauh&ns, and a shorter sketch of their 
^ ^ spurious namesakes in Rolulkhand, havo been given else¬ 

where. 1 Many of tlie Chaulmns in this district, and especially 
in its southern parganahs, may well belong to the former class. There is a 
group of 84 Chauh&u villages (cltaiordsi) on the common border of Bareilly and 
Budaun, and the colonists were very probably true Cliaubuns from Etah, which 
adjoins Budmm, The inhabitants of these villages trace their descent from 500 
ancestors who entered Roliilkkaud under Namlhar Deo and Gandhav Beo about 
1500 or 1550 A,D. Settling first in Kot Salb&kan, they expelled the BMlsfrom 
Bisauli, and spread thence over Aoula* 

The Katehriyas derive their name from Katolir, a tract which includes 
the greater part ofRohilkhand ; and Katehr in all probabi¬ 
lity owed its title to the Katehr or leather soil described 
above. 2 Who the Katehriyas were before they entered Rohilkhand is hardly 
clear. But Mr. Sherring allies thorn to the Grams, and aays that in this part 
of India the two tribes seem to dwell side by side. General Cunningham 
believes that tho Katoliviyas ejected the Bdehlmls from Katehr not earlier than 
1174 A. D. From tho south-eastern corner of Katehr they perhaps did eject 
tho Bachhals 3 ; but Mr. Moons denies that the Bachbals over held sway in this 
district. The Katehriyas, he asserts, expelled not the Bachbals, but tho Bhum- 
lutrs 4 and Alnrs. His theory is based on tho following traditions of the Kateh¬ 
riyas themselves :— 

It is said that when Prithvirfij Oltanlifi'n was reigning at Delhi, and Jai* 
cliand Either at Kanauj, his foes forced BlumsGn, a Rajput of the royal Surnj- 
bans! race, to fly from Benares, Tho exile settled in Katehr, ejected the Ahirs 
from Laldmor, 5 and extended his rule into Aonla. From him are descended 
the Katehriyas. As Prithviraj aud Jaichand are both historical characters, over¬ 
thrown by Shahib-ud-din in 1193 and 1194 respectively, the legend so far 

1 Gazetteer, III , 545 to 557 ; supra pp. 280 and 287, 3 Page 148, article on pargana, 

Blsauli. (i The country around Hohilkhnnd,” writes Mr, Whiteway in the Calcutta Review, “ia 
divided by the people into difforont mulhs or countries. The highland on the right bank of the 
Gauges is mullc Pahdra ; tho valley of tho Gances itself is mulk Khttdir; to this succeeds tho 
sandy soil on the left bank of the river, mulk BMr. This niulk Bhur stretches for some distance 
away from tho river, and ib succeeded by the mulk Katehr , while beyond the lUmganga lies 
mulk Tarai” 8 Tho Bhahjahanpur traditions justify that idea. Beo Census Report of 

1806, Vol. I, Appendix II. 4 By these Bhuinhnra is probably intended neither the Ufijput 
nor thef/Kasi-Braliumn tribe so called, JBhitfnhfir is the name of an aboriginal race still exist¬ 
ing in Clmtia Nngpur, and perhaps in the adjoining South Mirzapur. The race may have been 
akin to the Bluhars, Bhils, and Blmrs, whoso name its own resembles, & Now ShaUabad* 
in the IUmpur territory. 
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confirms General Cunningham’s theory as to the date of the Katebriyn immigra¬ 
tion. It proceeds to tell liow a son of BMmseu went to the Dohli court, and 
was slain in a quarrel by Grand Deo, undo of the king. The murder excited 
the hostility of the Katehriyas, and Kesri, the grrmdson who succeeded Bbim- 
sen 3 transferred bis allegiance to the Kanauj Baja. This measure was one of 
policy rather than loyal regard, for it seems that Kesri was either beforo or 
afterwards concerned in the theft of some elephants from his now lord para¬ 
mount . 1 After tlio conquest of Mahoba (1184) Prilhviraj sent against him a 
force which he defeated. Struggles with the Muslim conquerors prevented Ins 
descendants from extending their dominions until the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, when they crossed the Rumganga, exterminated the Alurs and Blmin- 
h&rs, and annexed the country between that river and the Geoha. Another 
tale recounts the immigration of two Benares brothers, Bijairaj and Ajuivnj, 
who settling at Fipli conquered the Bhuinhars and slew their Rfija in 1339. 
The fondness of the Katehriyas for connecting their name with Katlmiwfir 
has been already noticed ; 3 and it is not surprising, therefore, to hear that 
Ajairdj went on a pilgrimage to Dwarkumith and established his rule in that 
country. A third tradition, not mentioned by Mr. Moons, is that tlie Ivatoh- 
riyas wore led into Katehr by two Rajputs from Titdiut,—Raja Kharuk and 
RAo Hari, who were deputed by Timur (1398) to destroy the Alilrs . 3 It is 
contrary to all we know of Timur to suppose that ho would have employed 
Hindus on such an errand 5 but the now ruined Shishgarh family trace their 
descent from Kharak. The net result of all these traditions is that the Kateh¬ 
riyas were originally settled down-country, in Benares and Bilidr; that they 
travelled up the Diiaband invaded Roliilkhand from the west, ojecting the abori¬ 
ginal tribes; and that their first wave of invasion, towards the closo of tho 
twelfth century, was followed by others until the close of the fourteenth. 

The Janglmras are a branch of the Tomars or Tears, and according to 

, ,, Sir II, Elliot seem to have expelled the Katehriyas from 

Jangtmras. , ■ , J 

south-eastern Eohilkhand, Thoir manner of doriving their 
imne, and the legend of their entering the couutry under one Dhapu Dk&m, 
have been mentioned in the article on parganali Saliinpur . 4 The Jangliaras of 
this district assert that, led by one Hansriij, their ancestors ejected the Gwalas 
from Khera Bajlioram 13SS. Pressing northwards into Blsalpur, under a ohief 
named Malmip Sab, they in 1405 captured the forts of Madra and Chiti (fntgAon) 
from the Akira, aud Kareli and Marauri from the Bhiis. Iu 1570 their chief, 
Rao Basant Sail, founded Deoria on lands wrested from tho BanjAras, and 

1 Bareilly settlement report, p 22, 2 Supra, pp. 44, 46. 3 Census Report of 

1 Him, jtJis Bar of tho Musalmfm chroniclers, were, as wo plwll 

aflei wauls see, historical character®. . * Supra t pp, 212*13, 
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expelled the Blnls from GarhaKhera. They now occupied and populated the 
whole of Bi sal pur ; for at tho time of their occupation that tract is said to have 
been a forest, interspersed only with a few Bliit and Ahfr strongholds, The 
tribe is divided into Bhilr and Tarfiln Janghtos, or Jaugharas of tho sandy 
and marshy countries. The Bhurs rank first, as the Tavains have adopted 
the practice of harao , or morgauatic marriage with thoir deceased brother's 
wives. 

The It/ithors have received their measure of notice elsewhere. 1 They are 
in this district confined chiefly to the northern parganahs, 
which, according to their own traditions, their chief, Sarup. 
Singh, colonized and cleared of forost somo ten generations ago. As to tho 
Gaurs, they probably, like tlic Gaur Brahmans, originated from the ancient king¬ 
dom of which Sravasti was the capital, Colonel Tod has woven a wild romance 
of spec illations on this subject, suggesting that the clan is descended from tho 
same stock as the Afgluiu kings of Ghor, and so on, , In tho North-West Pro¬ 
vinces Gaiirs are divided into three classes—Bliafc Gaur, Bdman Gaur, and 
Chamar Gaur, names probably derived from somo intercourse with 13hats, 
Brahmans, aud Cham to. A fourth class of Katohriya Gaurs, whose name is 
fantastically assigned to their descent from n Katheri or carpenter, is some¬ 
times added. But it may be doubted whether those Katehriyas arc Gaurs at all. 8 

About tho Shiubansi genealogies Mr. Stack kindly undertook somo 
enquiries, but was unable to discover anything of value. 

A strip of land botween Ganges and Mahavva rivers, in the adjoining 
district of Budaun, is called Baiswara, or the Bais country. 
But the best known tract of that name is the Oudli Bais- 
warUySaid to have been acquired by the Bais in dowry from tho Gautams. 
From Dundiakhora 3 in tho latter most Bais profess at one time or another to 
have come. The most aristocratic subdivision of thoir clan is tho Tilokchandi 
of Dundiakhera, of which a branch is located in Budaun, and perhaps in 
this district also. But there arc, besides tho Tilokchandi, three hundred 
and sixty other subdivisions, tho descendants of Balivahana by as many 


The Gautams, to whom the Bais owe, as just mentioned, thoir richsct 
domain, claim descent from the royal raco of Chandrabansz. 

QdiitftuiDi * v 

Though almost universally allowed, this claim is doubtful. 

And the Gautams themselves do not much strengthen its credibility by a 

story whioh derives them from tho marriage of a Gaufcam Brdhman named 

1 Gazetteer, HI., 05 cl seqq. See Cnwupore District and EHioPa Races. of the North* 

Western Frooincts t art.“ Gaur Rdjp (it* 1 * fOn the Ganges, in Die Uiuio dist rict, and just 

opposite SMurtijpur of Cawwporo* 
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Ingi Rikli with a Galmvar princess of Kanauj. The capital of the wide terri¬ 
tory which tradition assigns them was Argal in pargana Kora of Fatohpur. A 
R&ja of Argal had tho misfortune to offoncl 7 in ante-Mualim times, a lUija of 
Dehli. Tho latter attempted revenge by seizing the wife of the former on 
a pilgrimage to Prayfig (Allahabad). But a rescue was effected by Bai3 pil¬ 
grims 1 under one Bhao Singh, who was thereon invited to Argal and married a 
kinswoman of the Raja. In a moment of weakness and generosity the Raja 
offered as dowry all tho villages whose names tho bride could pronounce without 
drawing hveath. She bad already named 1,440, when tho Rfvju’s son, seeing his 
heritage slipping from him, seised her by tho throat and prevented further 
uttevauce. Thfese 1,440 villages, all on the left bauk of the Granges, constituted 
what was afterwards known as Baiswura, The story is concurred in by 
both Bars and Gautama. Tho antiquity which it confers on the Gautama, 
and a passage from Burnouf,® suggested to Sir H. Elliot that the clan 
are perhaps descendants of the celebrated Sh&kyas, a warrior family, who 
may all, like their most distinguished member/have borno the name of 
Gautam. 

Some of the li Miscellaneous” Rajput races mentioned by the census have 
been described elsewhere. Tho remainder must await description in tho 
notices on districts where they are something more than minor tribes. But 
it may bo remarked that tho local legends of tho Bunclolas, if correctly given 
in the census report of 1805, are altogether apocryphal, The weight of 
tradition is, as already pointed out, 4 in favour of tho theory that Bundelas 
are illegitimately descended from tho royal race of Gahrwdr, and that their 
ancestor came from the low hills of Kantifc or Khairagarli. 5 Here, however, 
they are derived from Jaswant, an illegitimate son of Dalip, Rdja of N/imi¬ 
ni an, in Cawnpore, Jaswant, it is said, had two sons, Binda and Bandu 
Both were adventurous spirits, and sought their fortunes in what is now 
Bundelkhand; the former founding Banda, and tho latter becoming tho 
ancestor of the Bundelas. The name Binda or Vindhya ia the only true 
note in the story, It recalls tho spot (Bindaohal) where hallowed hill 
almost needs hallowed river, and around which lmvo been grouped, for 
seven centuries, all that Galu wfira hold most dear. A legend which places 
at Binddchal tho miraculous creation of the first Bundeht has boon already 
given. 

1 Tho Rais were not perkupa pilgrims nt nil. Por Rnlivaimna tho Bais was Icing of Prathte- 
thana or Jhusi, which stands on tho north hank of the sacred confluence. 3 Foe how hi, 

p. 809. 3 The founder of the Buddhist faith. 4 Gazetteer, X., 19-98, where the 

history °f this tribe U very fully given. B Contiguous pargmmhs in Mimnur and 

AUfthivljad respectively. " 
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The census returns Biiniyas as Agarwuhis (9,728), Mahars (2,845), and 
miscellaneous. The last term includes many small castes—tho Ghoai, Gindau- 
ria, Barasaiui, Khandolwul, Bur an war, Silhatwtir, TJmmar, StUwtda, Tictwala, 
Gurer, Dirhammaz, Kuartani, Manai, Kashmir, Ohausaini, Kasaimclhan, 
Andliiya, Mahesari, Dasa, Purbiya, Kasanvdni, Guvwala, OswM, Bishnoi, and 
Simali. The Agarwalas, who are probably the most wealthy trading class of 
these provinces, have received their notice else whore j and the local report on 
castes, furnished at the preceding census, is uuablo to trace tho origin of the 
Mah&rs. 1 This, however, matters less, because tho commercial races with 
whom wo are now dealiug have never exorcised any important influence on the 
history of the distriot or province. Tho same report makes Baniytis the irregu¬ 
lar progeny of one Bhu Dat, a Vaisya of Urisa, who a settled somewhere in 
Oudb, and is alleged to have opeued the first banking-house in India” This 
tradition is, even if widely accepted, worthless. But it illustrates the tendency, 
nowhere more common than in India, to trace large heterogeneous masses of 
men to a common ancestor. 

The following list shows tho names and numbers of the classes included 
in the other castes of the census return. It should bo noted/ however, that 
many of tho tribes hero mentioned, as for instance tho Juldhas, are for the most 
part Musalmans and not Hindus :— 

Alinr ... ... (1( 17,895 Chunapnz (lime-burner). fl 2 

Aliir (cowherd) ... 47,239 Darzi (tailor) M1 ... 5,745 

Arakh (hunter and fowler) 220 Dlianuk ... 0,900 

Baheliyu (ditto) 1,250 Dhobi (washerman) 26,104 

Bnirflgi ... ... 1,472 Dhuim (cottou-clcanor) ... 55 

Banj^ra (travelling merchant) ... 5,433 Dorn ... ... 17 

Bansphor (bambu-worker) 397 iJusadh ... •' 100 

Burhat (carpenter) ... ... 29,653 Pukir ... ... ... 549 

Bari (maker of leatpiallers) 747 Gnchiriya (shepherd) ,,, 23,464 

fleldar (mattock-man) 10,488 Ghost (Muslim cowherd) 693 

Bhaddri (astrologer, soothsayer) ,,, 1,224 Gosain ... ... ... 6,169 

Bharbhunja (grain-parclicr) ... 13,513 Gujar ... ... «.♦ 11,535 

l)litit (minstrel) ... 2,U3 Hajjdm (barber) ... ... 22,301 

Bohra (usurer) ... 4 Halwai (confectioner) ... ‘ 07 

Chak or Chile ... ... 56 Juiswur ... 241 

Clmmur (carrier) ,,, 132,798 Jit ♦». 10,12a 

Cliipi (chintz-maker) ... 1,057 Jogi ... ... 067 

1 Considering the manner in which this report ctescrlbed other castes, the_ omission is nob 
perhaps to bo regretted. It informs us that tho Miihujuns “ (whoso Sanskrit name simply 
means great folk) are tho iUe&itimato children of a man called Jin ; lienee culled Afrihnjin,’ 1 
The Knchhis (men of Kaohh) are so named bccaime one of their number (l used to interlard hig 
conversation with the word he-achie, 1 * What fie-achie means is hardly clear \ but as gddar in 
Hindi means a sheep, it was unnecessary to traoo the G-adnriya or shepherd caste to an ancestor 
who fed his ilocka on grular or Imlf-ripo fruit, When Sanskrit could liavo supplied, him 
with such words as lul/Jha/ut, a huntsman, and tlkdnitMa, a bowman, why should tho 
writer inform us that JLodluts wore so called he cause they sold the wood of tho Lodk tree, or 
Dhanuks because descended from a Bharp hul 11 who got tho name of Dlianuk, which means 
intelligcnce. ,, IIo is mistaken, again, in thinking the name of the Pasls (Snnkrit£<fr/j#j a net) 

** territorial, nor could ho succeed iu proving that “ the Kashmir pundits are in reality 
K6yaths. ,> The most surprising point of these errora is that they were made not by a 
foreigner, but by an educated native of the country. 
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Jnlalia (Muslim wearer) *». 

Kachi (market pardoner) ... 

Kfthar (litter-carrier) ... 

Kalal or Jforiwar (distiller) ... 

Katndngnr ... ... 

Kaujtu* (string-seller) ... «.* 

Kasgar (plasterer) 

KuyatU (scribe) 

Khagi ... 

Khakrob (r weeper) 

Kliatik (pig and poultry breeder) 
or Khalik 
Ktuittri ... 

Klilslitpaz (briekmaker) ... 

tfisan (cultivator) 

Koli or Kori (Hindu weaver) 1 

Kmubav (potter) ... «», 

Kurmi (cultivator) ... 

Lortha ... •** 

Lobar (blacksmith) 

Miamar (builder) 


35 

41,146 

63,405 

12,205 

ao 

446 

32 

22,010 
400 
IS,875 

4 503 
2,320 
152 
122,607 
22,371 
7,7*)0 
160,230 
42,374 
15,247 
1,368 


Mfili (gtirdeuer) **« 

Meo ... ♦.» 

Moehi (cobbler) ... 

Nat (acrobat) ... 

Nunin (saltpetro-workcrX 
Pdsi (fowler and watchman) 
Patw ft (neck 1 nec-m akor) 

Ivamftia ... ... 

Itaugrez (dyer) 

Kawri (cultivator) <M 

Sfidli or SAclhu 
Saikalgar (metal-polisher) 


M, 01,073 

... 7 

iii 520 

... 2/292 

... MG 

»*• )3,60t> 

1,615 
.m 115 

... 12 

... 638 

... 398 

... 173 


Saniftst ... ... ... 30 

Sikh (followers of NiumkShal/a religion) 203 
SunAr (metallurgist) M 0,462 

Tamoli (bctehiut-aeller) 1,236 

TawsUf (prostitute) «» »m 92 

Toll (oilman) ... 23,271 


Thant ,,, 464 

Tlmthcra (brazier) ,,, ... 18s) 


Many of the castes here named—the Ahars, Alurs, Banjaras, Bhiifcs, 
Gujars, Juts, Khattrte, and Kawus—have been already described in tliis volume. 
Many are tvades-gvnlds which have been united into castes first by common 
occupation and afterwards by common ancestry i 1 othors bavo by reason of 
their occupation been severed from the ancient brotherhood. Thus, as usury, 
for instance, is deemed irroconcileablo with priestly pretensions, the Brah¬ 
mans who practise it aro becoming recognized as Bohras. 2 There seems, 
indeed, little reason to imagine oasto an institution of prehistoric cvystalliza-* 
lion. The rearrangement of old castes and formation of new ones is in 
progress to the present day. Classes thus formed in modem times cannot 
mifrequently bo distinguished by the Persian names which they liavo thought 
proper to assume. The tailors have discarded their old Hindi titlo of suji for 
Ilia now Persian title of darzi; and this .exchange may bo assigned to the fact 


that their guild has been largely recruited by Kayaths, who vvero ashamed of 
the homely old name* In course of time tho trade becomes a casto, and the 
new trade title is entered in some census reports as that of a distinct tribe; 
and this is especially the case where tho old caste namo is a mean one. Tho 
Minnuir, or Chunapaz, or even Moclii, seeks to forgot, undor his now designa¬ 
tion, that his grandparents wero Ch a mars. 3 

In like manner the Bansphors seem really a branch of the sweeper (Kluik- 
rob) } and tho Ulniks of the shepherd (Gadaria) casto. ■ The Klidgia arc a branch 
of the spurious Chauhans found in Rohilkhaiad, and the Jaiswars may belong 
to several different tribes. The name was originally that of somo inferior 

1 TbU was pvobaWy the origin of nil caalca, but tho subject U too large for rtbiOUHsion 
bore. ‘It tdioiihl bo remembered, however, that though sonic ptrsona of Uralwiim 

■talent are Hour an, all UoliL-ua are not persons of Bralmmn descent. Had tho bitter been the 
(uyo, t he faeS CDUid hardly have escaped the notice of the glossal Isis, II. 11 Wilson mid 
bir U, Kllict, ? Mr* Qivwsc*3 note on. emilcii hi the cousus report 0(4872. 
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JAdou Rajputs, but has been adopted by subdivisions of the Bauiyas, CkamArs, 
Dhaiinks, Kaliiirs, Kalnls, Kurorts, Tells, and other castes. It is usual amongst 
these minor tribes to assert that they have each seven subdivisions j but inquiry 
Chamfirs j ust as usually increases that magic number. Thus the 

Ohamtirs of these provinces, while dividing their race 
into seven branches, appear to have ton:—AliarwAr, Azamgarhia or Birhoria, 
JaiswAr or JaiswAra, Jatlofc, Jatua, Jhusia, ICaiyAn, Kori or Korchamra, Kuril 
or Dollar, and SakarwAr. The Jatuas and Jatlots aro the chief subdivi¬ 
sions found in Bohilkhaud, The darkness of the ChamAr’s skia is proverbial: 

“ Kart yd Brahman t (for C/iamdr , 

Jn he sdth na uiariye pdr,” 

That is do not cross a river in the same boat as a black Brahman or a fair 
Ohamarj for both are prodigies of evil omen. 1 

To tho Bliaddri, Bhaddali, Bhadariya, Bhanreriya, Dakaut, Padia, Paria, 
Jotishi or Joshi, some passing notice has beon.abovo allotted. 2 He calls him¬ 
self a Brahman, and his trado is fortune-telling or astrology, Professor Wilson ■ 
suggests that tho name is derived from Sanskrit bha<lra> auspiciousness ;but Mr: 
Sherring says the tribe is called Bhaddali because it follows the tenets of Bhad- 
dal. Tho planet Situicfmr or Saturn is tho favourite deity of the Bhoddris; and 
lienee Saturday is tho fete day on which presents aro expected from their 
clients. The name of Dakaufc has probably no connection with tho idea of 
cheating. It is more likely, as pointed out by Wilson, a to bo identical with 
Dakota or Dakoclia, tho titlo of a fortune-tolling Southern Indian tribe which 
traces its origin to a Brahman fiithor and Aim* mother. 

The names of tho Uliamiks and KamAngars show thorn to have been im. 
pectivcly bowmen and makers of bows. Tho decline of archery has forced 
them into other pursuits. The Dli&nuk is often a villago watchman, and the 
Kam&n'gar us often a bone-setter. Prom the fact, perhaps, that tho Indian 
centre bit is workod with a bow, Forbes translates Kamdngav as “ one who makes 
holes,” 1 Tho Lodlms are another tvibo whose original occupation, as shown by 
thoir namo, has passed from them. They woro once hunters, and are now 
agricultural labourers. But it seems that they wore till quite lately connected, 
as woodcutters, rather with tho forest than the field. 5 Mr. Sherring classes , 
them as a subdivision of tho Nimitis. The Meos, Musalmdus of Baj put origin, 
were once a dominant race in the Dwtb, though hore too few to justify dowrip- 

tion. Tho Ranmias are almost equally insignificant. 

1 Elliot 'r Races of the A’.-IV. A, art. “ ChamaiVV Here wo liayo the oUl idea of avoiding a 
water voyage with an ill-starred or impious companion. Vefcnbo, qui Car oris sacrum Vulgar it 
arcfiwry sub jeilom Sifctrabibug ,frayUemve mecum Soluat phaselon . a Supra, p. 286. 

a Glossary art. " Dakocha.” 1 Dictionary, art, IKamdn.” It seems that in linjpxitftna 

the Kam ngur Is sometimes n painter. See Major IVwloIt's Alwar Gazaliccr, _ Mr,. 

Gruwoe’u uotc on castes, above quoted, 
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ThoTkurus will bo described in tlio notices on the Tarui and Gorakh¬ 
pur notices ; the Do ms and Dnsdclhs in tho latter. Such of the religious 
sects as have not been mentioned elsewhere will bo mentioned in the section 
on religion* 

Several more or less important castes the census has altogether omitted 
to mention. Such are the Kamhohs, Muraos, and Daloms. The Kambolis 
have been already noticed. 1 The Murdos are here.divided into two clans, Suk~ 
senas and Haldias—the former deriving their name from a place in Farukh- 
abaci, and the latter from their fondness for cultivating turmeric (haldi). The 
Daleras are a thieving caste, elsewhere called Malldhs or 
aein0 ' boatmen, and known as Daleras or basket-makers in this 

district only. In Moradabacl they are styled Khdgi i a name which, Mr, Moons 
suggests, has some connection with the thagi word Widget^ a village. The 
Jumna and the Stmla seem their most western and most eastern limits. Some 
Daleras who in former times migrated to Lucknow wore detected in numerous 
thefts, and being branded on the cheeks by tho Nawab, returned to this dis¬ 
trict. Their headquarters are GurgAon ancl Hdjipur in Aonla, Sudlumpur, 
Mahcshpuv, and Fatehpur in ICaror, and Turkuiudu, Tutavpur, Sim aria, and 
Sikh a in Mirganj* At Gurgaon they muster strongly in a separato quarter, 
known as Fastipura, Between the Gaur Daleras of this village and tho Gaur 
Malliihs of Bulanilshahr there is an anoionfc connection, and a Bulandshahr 
man is priest \(purohit) of tho former. In similarity of habits the Daleras 
resemble the Blmttias or Brnkm Bh&ts of Ramnagar, whoso superiority in 
running theft (nlhdigiri) tlioy regretfully acknowledge. Any native charged 
with this offence, ancl describing himself as a Thftkur, Mall ah, or Dhiumr of 
Pasupura, may, according to Mr. Moons, bo considered a professional Dalcm 
thief. 

Tho gotras or clans cf the Daleras are all descended from a Dlumarin or 
fishwife on the female side, and a llfijput or Gujar ou tho male. The clan name 
is derived from the male ancestor, tho Ganrs, T omars, Sikarwuls, Moral this, 
Sirsms, and Timkas claiming descent from Bftjput, and the Kassfuiis from 
Giijar progenitors. Tho Thakur clans smoko, eat, and drink, but do not inter¬ 
marry with tho Gujar. With honest bargees (Mallah) uud fishormon 
(Dhimar), whom they regard as their inferiors, tho Daleras refuse nil connec¬ 
tion. They are also above performing menial offices or carrying litters, 
Their widows remarry, as often as not with tho deceased husband's younger 
brother* They cat partridges and goat’s flesh, but reject wild pork, and of 

laic have discarded fish. In tho matter of spirits and drugs they avo oxtromely 

1 Supra p, 202, 
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intemperate i but at a marriage or caste-council (pancluhjat) drink is strictly 
forbidden. At marriages the ordinary kettledrum (likol) is beaten, but tlio 
big drum (mirdang) is prohibited. The destroying goddess Blmwani and 
tlio Amroha Sayyid are the objects of their special worship. And each clan 
lias its Bliafc or minstrel, Hindu or Mussaltn&n. 

Their plan of operations is not unlike that of the now extinct 
Thugs:— * 

,c They usually,” writes Mr, Moons , <l start on their excursions towards the end of Sep¬ 
tember. They arrange parties of flvo or six, consisting of three men and two or three boys, 
Tho parties move out of the village and camp in a neighbouring bdjh (orchard), sacrifice a 
goat to Bhawani, aud observe the omens. The call of a partridge, single fox, or jackal on 
the left hand is propitious j if from tho right, very unfavorable, A dog easing itself on the 
loft hand of tbo observer betokens groat success. If the omens are unfavorable, the party 
return to their village and pass a night in their homes before again attempting to take the 
auguries, If tho signs are good, they start at once on their way. While tho party is absent 
their women and children are fed by their iuinii/a ) who usually receives interest on Ids advan¬ 
ces, at the rate of one amia in the rupee per mensem, besides a present out of the spoils 
brought back by tho party, If tbo suhbal or gang me’ot with good success at tho outset they 
return at once ; otherwise they travel on wards, usually returning to their village in May; but 
it is a point of honour never to return empty-handed. They steal by day only $ however 
favourable tho opportunity, a Dahra will never take anything at night, They go unarmed 
and never uso violence. A breach of cither of these rules would entail an immediate pan-' 
chdyaty and the offender’s expulsion from caste, rcaioration to which can only be purchased by 
n pilgrimage, or the gift of a cow to a BrMmian and a caste dinner. Tlicir mode of stealing 
closely resembles that of tho Oudk Banuars, with whom, however, they arc in no ways con¬ 
nected.’* 

Like tho Barwars they conduct their thefts chiefly through tbo boys of 
the party ; but, unlike the Barwars, they rarely assume a disguise. They 
attend large fairs and follow forces on the march, but proudly deny that they 
ever robbed tho dead on the field of battle. They are not, they explain, 
thieves, but merely searchers for property neglected or forgotten by its 
owner. When such trover has been mistaken for theft, and the Bulera is 
brought to justice, lie seldom gives bis real name or.caste, 

Though <e honour amongst thieves” forbids him to pilfer in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dalera villages, tlie Dulera has a wide campaigning ground* 
It includes the whole of the North-Western India and tho Central Provinces, 
some gangs even finding their way as far as Puna or Calcutta. The rail is 
avoided as unadapted to the tribe’s peculiar form of theft, But, like tho Ita¬ 
lian brigands described by the brother of the writer last quoted, the Daloras 
find themselves able to retain little of their gains, There are too many vil¬ 
lage magnates whose connivance must bo purchased ; and what little escapes 
these worthies is squandered in dissipation, 
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Tlio Mimlmuns are divided by .tlio census into Shaikhs (243,757), Patliftns 


Maattlniiins. 


(51,680), Bayyids (8,6L6), Rlughaia ^4^159 ) 5 and without 
distinction (470)* 


Wlmt tittle can be said of the four classes just named lias been mostly 
said above. 1 Amongst Shaikhs have boon included Rains, 
ll if ‘ a tribe who 'will bo mentioned in tlio sections on land¬ 


lord and tenant. Tlio Path fins, as might bo expected, -muster strongly 
in a district whore Hafiz Rahmat held his court. It is perhaps needless 
to mention that they almost all claim Afghan descent. For half a 
century and more after the downfall of their power (1774), pride forbade 
them to engage in any useful work, They seem to have spent their time 
in sauntering about with arms which were now useless. “ The country,” 
writes Heber in 1824, “is burdened with a crowd of lazy, profligate, self-called 
mwth'3 (cavaliers), who, though many of them are not worth a rupee, con¬ 
ceive it derogatory to their gentility and Pathfin blood to apply themselves to 
any honest industry, and obtain for the most part a precarious livelihood by 
sponging on the industrious tradesmen and fanners, on whom they levy a sort 
of black-mail, or as hangers-on to the few* noble and wealthy families yet 
remaining in the province, Of theso men, who have no visible means of main¬ 
tenance at all, and no visible occupation, except that of lounging up and down 
with their swords/and shields like tlio ancient Highlanders, whom in many 
respects they much resemble, the number is rated at, taking all Rohilkhand 
together, not fewer than one hundred thousand,” Tho Bishop justly foresaw in 
these idlePathfius an clement of political danger, and suggested an ingenious 
safeguard against their disaffection. They wore to be formed into yeomanry 
regiments, commanded by the Judges and Magistrates with tho aid of Majors 
and Adjutants from the regular army, “and should be officered, so far as Cap¬ 
tains and Lieutenants, by tho most respectable of the native gentry.” They 
were really faithful, he I'emarked, to those whose salt they ate, and would 
materially relieve the regular troops in some of their most unpleasant duties. 
In crushing the political aspirations of tho Pathfins, and forcing.them to earn 
their bread, tho groat rebellion also, perhaps, shattered this little proposal. 
But it is not tho less likely to bo revived when a distant future has hoaled 
existing wounds. 


The census divides tlio population according to its occupations into two 
great classes—those who got tlieir living from tlio laud or its 
tillage, and those who do not, The first class again suh- 
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divides itself into landowners and cultivators. Iu the following table are 
briefly shown the results of this classification i— 



Achaman. 
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Total 

13,169 

11,820 

493,090 

433,439 

300,61.4 

.. ! 

964,62:3 

806,913 

699 8^8 


There are then 24,985 landholders, 92(1,429 agriculturists, and 655,287 
non-agriculturists, or in other words wo find 88’50 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion gaining their livelihood from the possession and cultivation of the soil. 
But as before pointed out, 1 cross divisions of the agrarian and non-agrarian 
population may have reduced tho proportion of the former. Taking the popu¬ 
lation per square mile, tho return shows 479 souls in the Faridpur, 
893 in the Karor, (137 in the Aonla, 679 in tho Mirganj, 566 in tho 
Baheri, 550 in tho Naw&bganj, 555 in tho Bisalpur, and 340 in the Piliblnt 
tahsils. 

The returns just quoted divide tho adult male population into 
_ • . six classes, whereof'tho fourth is the agricultural ; and 

non »nKri cultural distributes as follows the callings or me non-agricm~ 
oallinga * tural classes. Tho first or professional class embraces all 

Government servants and persons following the learned professions or litera¬ 
ture, artistic or scientific occupations. Itnumbored 5,230 male adults, amongst 
whom aro included 227 purohiU or family-priests, 545 pandits or learned Hindus, 
216 musicians, and so on. The second or domestic class numbered 21,913 mem- 
bo vb, and comprised all males employed as private servants, washermen, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, innkeepers, and the like. Tho third represents 
commerce and numbered 11,230 males. Amongst these are all persons who buy 
or sell, keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, such as shopkeepers 
(5,814), money-lenders (758), mid brokers (428), and all persons engaged in tho 
conveyance of men, animals or goods, such as ekka or cart-drivers (253). Tho 
fifth or industrial class, containing 34,988 members, includes all persons engaged 
1 Bud a tin, p. M ; Bljnor, p. 290. 
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in the industrial arts and mechanics, sueh as patwas or necklace-makers (128), 
masons (57), carpenters (3,013), and perfumers (2); those engaged in the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, such as weavers (5,622), tailors (1,553), and 
cotton-rcleaners (2,101) ; those engaged in preparing articles of food or drink, 
such as grain-pavchers (1 5 156) and confectioners (1,204); and lastly, dealers in all 
animal, vegetable or mineral substances. The sixth class contains 37,296 
members, including labourers (32,371), persons of independent means (4), and 
4,712 persons supported by the community or of no specified occupation. 
Returns showing the number of labourers registered for emigration beyond 
seas are available for 5 years and 3 months only. 

Emigration. During that period 1,710 persons (395 females) havo 

departed chiefly for Demerara, but also for Trinidad, Natal, St. Lucia, and 
Jamaica. 

Tlio number of villages or townships inhabited by the population, agvL 
cultural and otherwise, is returned by the census as 3,548, 
Toy^s mid villages, <_)f these 2,696 had Jess than 1,000; 848 between 

1,000 and 5,000; one (Bisalpnv), between 5,000 and 10,000; and three 
(Bareilly, Piliblnt, and Aonla) over 10,000 inhabitants. Of mauzas> a term 
which, as before remarked, might best be translated (( parishes,” the settlement 
reports showed in 1872 and 1873 as many as 3,395. Amongst these were dis** 
tributed 4,264 mahah or estates; but partition and other causes has increased 
the number until it amounts in the present year to 5,159. 

Walled towns and castles arc in Bareilly a tradition mtlmr than a fact. 

BwoUiags, furni- The now scanty remains of fortifications exist at R4m^ 
ture,&c. nagar (Ahichhatra) and the neighbouring Lilaur; in the 

remains of Gw Ala Prasitldb, a city which stro tolled for seven miles along the old 
nor them bank of the R&mgauga; at an adjacent village named Pachomi; at 
Pilibhit, JahSnabad, ancl Balaikhera; in the Kila ancl Paka liatra of 
Aonla ; at Kabar and ChUonian Malhpur of Rieliha; at Mustafabad, Maiunkot, 
Sliahgarb, Bahama, and many other villages of Pur an pur; at Marauriand else¬ 
where. The people now livo chiefly in mud huts, tho census showing 286,286 
such habitations, against only 10,155 masonry structures. Tho goooral 
arrangement and construction of the'houses, their furniture, and the dross of their 
inhabitants have been described in the Budaun notice. 1 

In the same place lias been given a description of bhopano/idyat, the court of 
honour ov trades-union committoo which plays so important 
a part in tho social life of tho people. The pauclmyat is also, 
amongst t]ie low castes who adopt it, a court for the trial of matrimonial causes, 

J Supra pp, $1-6^ 
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It is tbo tribunal which excommunicates the guilty wife, fines her paramour, 1 and 
exacts from her injured husband a sum which regains him his caste and his honour; 
It is also concerned in cases of sagdi or kardo } that is in the irregular re-marriage 
of widows and discarded wives. The term hardto is applied, par excellence , to 
the re-marriage of a widow with her husband’s younger brother. The elder 
brother is never, at least in these provinces, required thus to increase his estab¬ 
lishment. The custom, which at once finds its parallel in the history of the 
Jews, is one of which even tlio low castes who practice it are rather ashamed, 
u All the modem schools of Hindu law/’ writes Sir Hcury Elliot, “ prohibit the 
practice entirely, and the later commentators and itbridgors of the Hah&bh&rata 
show the utmost anxiety to slur over or explain away a most conspicuous case 
of karao, or worse than karao, recorded in that sacred poem. From the fact of 
I)raupadi marrying tlio five Pandav brothers, we learn that polyandry must 
have prevailed amongst the heroes of that period ; and if polyandry, tlio more* 
venial offence of kardo was no doubt not uncommon.” The practice existed in 
the days of Manu, who ascribes its origin to the impious BAja Vena. But in 
spite of assertions to the contrary made by his commentators, Manu does not 
seem to limit that practice to the servile class. The result of his rather contra¬ 
dictory behests appears to bo that kardo is lawful in any case where the elder 
brother has died without (male) issue, and this, to judge from the Biblical phrase 
of raising up seed to one’s brother, scorns to have been the origin of tlio prac¬ 
tice amongst the Jews. 

From inquiries made during the progress of settlement* it appears that for 

Food nnd cloth- seven months in the year rice is the staple food in the norths 
ern parganahs, and bdjmm the southerly For the remaining 
five the comfortable classes eat wheat 'and flouiy and their poorer neighbours 
barley; Two meals are as a rule oaten daily—one at midday and the other 
after sunset. The grain is ground and baked into thin unleavened cakes or 
bannocks, called chapdti With these are eaten the pulse of mash, mamr y or 
tirhar; and sometimes a few potherbs, peas, and chilis, or a little clarified butter 
or oil. “The young shoots of gram/’ writes Mr. Moons, “and a wild weed 
called bathua ) are largely consumed. In fcho hot weather, and when the appetite 
5s not good, the food is daliya or khichri, with sugar* mostly in the form of gur> 
refuse hhandy red unrefined sugar, gir&ibab> and shim (molasses). The average 
expenditure by a family of five is rated by the IchandsMs at three mans of 

* It is Believed that different castes and different localities have each their Axed tarifi! 
for fines of this sort. Aumigflt the Ahirs in some parts of Bennies the mulct amounts to 
Ks. 22, and is called bafsi , Hindu marriage custom is a subject little understood and lets 
studied. The Hindu law, ne., the customs of the upper castes, as explained by themselves, 
does not recognize divorce. But there is no doubt timfc divorce, under whatever name may 
ho preferred, is largely practised by the panelmyata of the lowor castes, _ 
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milhui pot annum, including festivals. Taking Ul shalcar, flic expenditure at 
the average price of the last five years would be Its. 17-5-0. If second class 
i s expended, tbe cost would be Rs. 15-10-6. If sklra is used, the cost 
would bo Its. o. The average of the three kinds of milhii is Its. 12-10-1), or 
Its. 2-8-6 per bead. Tho middling and poorer urban population usually eat 
gtir and Ml shaken*, and occasionally c/dnl Tbe very poorest eat shir a. All 
classes will expend as much money as they can spare in the purchase of sweets, 
and the amount of money so spent depends on tlie rise and fall in prices of grain, 
so that it is impossible to make a perfectly correct estimate.” As to the daily 
average quantity of food consumed Mr. Moens gives the following data:—Grain, 
chieflv lice and bajm, consumed daily in the cold season by men, amounted to '976 
sev or 2'4-llb. avoirdupois; fcy women to ’723 sers or T98Ib; and by children to 
'444 sors, or l'Uft. The daily average per head was, grain '743 sers,orl'85tb.j 
pulse 109 sers, or '272tb.; and salt 140 grains. In the summer men consumed 
daily I '05 sers, or 2'('2th., chiefly of wheat and barley; women *70 sera, or l'97lt>,; 
and children "47 sers, or ] -1711). Theavevnge individual consumption per diem was 
grain '784 sers, or 1*9 6 ft).; pulse ’143 sers or '3‘2tb.; and salt 154 grains. Salt 
sells at about six sers to tho.rupee, and 142 grains per day will cost about nine 
anna's eight pie per annum. Tobacco for each adult costs about Ra. 2-13-0 per 
annum, or an adhela a day. Clarified butter (glu) is supplied by tho peasant’s 
own kine and buffaloes, and firing is derived chiefly from the same source. 

The expenditure on clot lies was for men Es. 2-9-3, for women Its. 2-11-1, 
and for children Re. 0-9-0 per annum, giving an average expenditure per head 
of Its. 2-1 riH. About one-sixth of this among the rural population is consumed 
in the purchase of foreign cloths for the women and children ; the man seldom 
wearing anything but homespun, except at festivals. The consumption of 
foreign cloths is naturally much greater among tho residents of the towns and 
larger villages. 


The religiou of the people is too large a subject to be discussed with any 
RclHon pretence to completeness in a work of this sort. Except in 

the relative numbers of tho various religionists, there is, 
moreover, nothing peculiar in the faiths of this district as compared wit h others. 
The Christian churches of Bareilly, which are more than sufficient for the needs 
of the small Christian community, 1 will be noticed iu the Gazetteer artiole on 
its capital, The cantonments «ud the English station generally nro tho euro of 
an Anglican chaplain, while Rome and the American method istfrhavo each their 
places of worship. Of the reforming Hindu and Muslim sects—tho Brahma 
Woo's** l,imi S3fl soula ' accortli,, « to the census. But its estimate probably excludos Briiiolj 
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Sam dj and Urn Wahhfibis--neither can boast many.Followers. There nro few 
Jains in tlio district* although tho Jain temple at Ramnagar is yearly visited 
by many pilgrims from the west. Of proselytizing faiths Islam in its least intel¬ 
lectual form is tho principal gainer. The discus ted Hindu* especially if hia 
naturo bo stubborn* readily embraces a religion which teaches him to despise a 
congregation and a hierarchy against whom he has conceived dislike. Tlio 
great bulk of the population adheres to the vague and unrefining Hinduism 
described in the Bijuor notice. Yet some Hindu devotees there are who pro¬ 
fess peculiar tenets of their own. 

Such are tho Sikhs, Sadhs, Bairiigis, SaniasjU, Jogis, GosAins, and Fakirs. 
The first two sects have been described in other volumes; 1 the last five are classes 
Bairngisand Sani- of religious mendicants. Baintgi and Saniasi are both gen eric 
terms applied to Hindus who for their sours sake have 
renounced the world, wealth, society, and marriage. A Bairfigi or a Sauiuai 
may therefore bo a sectary of either Shiva or Vishnu. But these tides have 
sometimes a specific meaning ; and in this case tho Bairfigi is a follower 
of Vishnu, and the Saniusi a follower of Shiva. Tho Bnhfigi or ff passion-* 
less*’ 2 is most often, when a Vaisbnava, a mendicant of the Ramdnamli 
class. Ho is a KaMrpanthi* or Dadupanting or still more frequently a 
follower of lUumWncVs twelfth disciple, Sriiinaud. His almost impossible, 
as pointed out by H. H. Wilson, 4 to define accurately tho faith of a sect in 
whieli fresh schisms are constantly arising. But trust in Vishnu, perpetual 
continence-* poverty* and subsistence upon aims, arc the general watchwords 
of tho Srifinandis. The majority of tho Vaislmava Bairfigis are vagrants ; but 
they are sometimes found dwelling together ill monasteries (math): No matter 
what his sect* the Bairfigi ia buried after death. He is the deacon, the lowest 
official in the hierarchy which ha3 to some extent superseded tho Brfibmans as 
ghostly advisers of tho peoplo; and may hope to become a guru or a mahant, 
a priest or a bishop. 

A SaniAsi is* according to Mann, a Brahman who, surviving tho student 
and householder ages, has reached the ascotio period of life. A Southern Indian 
sect of Ramfinfija Yaishnavas* the Tridandi Sanifisis, still observes some of the 
ordinances peculiar to this stage of existence. But they are rarely encountered 
in Upper India, 

The Jogi is* strictly speaking, a Shaiva, and a follower of the Yoga, or 

philosophical school of Patanjali. This maintained amongst 

other tenets tho possibility of acquiring by ascetic practices 

1 Sec Mainpud ami Ctnvnpove notifies, 1 Vh privative profits, nvul rtfya, passion. 

3 See notices mentioned by the second note. 4 JZssat/s on the ttvligion of the flmltit, 

i.,165. ^ 
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(Yoga) complete command over matter. A continued course of holding hid 
breath, equating in acrobatic attitudes, or squinting at the tip of his nose, 
gave the devotee power over all earthly substance. He could make himself as 
email or as large, as light or as heavy, as he pleased. He became omniscient j 
and being absolved from metempsychosis, was Anally absorbed in the divine 
esseuce of Shiva. The perfect fulfilment of the needful rites is declared im¬ 
possible in this iron ago, and their praetioo proscribed by the orthodox. Yet 
many Jugfs profess to acquire by sitch austerities miraculous powers. They can 
avert the evil eye, cure diseases with charms, interpret dreams and toll fortunes* 
Many are fair jugglers ; and indeed the Jogi has more of the mountebank about 
him Ilian any other mendicant. 1 He is often a strolling fiddler (sdrangihdi 4 ) 
or singer of sacred ballads; often an exhibitor of performing animals, such 
as gnats or monkeys. No wonder if amongst these avocations doctrine is 
somewhat forgotten, or that the name of Jogi is bestowed on any beggar of 
assumed sanctity. It is even applied to Musalmans, but the seot of Jogis 
most familiar in Upper India, the ear-bored (kanphata) followers of St, Go- 
rakhnatli, are true Shaivas. These are recruited from any caste, and live as 
ascetics, either singly or in monasteries, They wear rings in their ears. Who-* 
thor belonging to this or other sects, the Jogi streaks his forehead and smears 
his person with ashes. In travelling he wears a patchwork cap and garments 
dyed with red ochre ; but those garments are sometimes confined to a loin 
cloth. Unkempt hair and a shaggy beard should, if possible, complete his 
costume. 

The Gosfiin, or i{ lord of cows,” is most often a mendicant, but sometimes 

^ lil# a rich man. In tho latter case his celibacy is likely to be 

Gosaina and frtkira. T . . . „ ...... 

merely nominal, Ins property descending to the illegitimate 

child whom lie lias adopted as his disciple (chela) and heir. Vaishnava arc in 
this part of India moro common than Sluiiva Gosains. But a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of this sect will be given in some future district notice. Though of Mus¬ 
lim origin, tho name fakir simply means * poor/* and is applied to mendicants 
of all faiths. Tho fakirs of this district, as returned by the census, are all 
Hindis. 

Traces of the demon-worship so rampant in the Himalaya are to be dis¬ 
covered also in this district, The malevolent spirits (bliiU) of the doad are 
dreaded and appeased. An amusing proof of the belief in their existence was 
furnished to Mr.Moens by the AMrsofDhakin in Nawdbganj. “ The residents told 
me with some pride that it was utterly impossible for aKurmi to live in Dhakia, 
or au Ahlr in the neighbouring village of Basenga, as in each place a bhiU 

1 See WHaon’s Essays on the Religion of the //hirfijfi,,2l7. 
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promptly disposed of intruders of the obnoxious castes, < Ho rushes at them 
and kills them at once/ On my receiving this story with, perfect gravity, and 
asking the AMrs bow they managed to keep on good terms with the very un¬ 
pleasant and summary demon of their village, they replied in all good faith — i Oh, 
*we are all right. We keep another private devil of our-own (ham to apne nijhd 
shaitdn pul ra/chte hain) } who is stronger still than the other and keeps him in 
order,’ ” 

“The language of the district,” writes Mr. Stack, “presents few local 
Language and liter- peculiarities of interest It contains a larger proportion of 
* fcl,re ‘ words of Persian or Arabic origin than the Hindi speech of 

districts less thoroughly Muslimi'/ed. Tho village dialect differs from that of the 
towns rather in vocabulary than in grammar ; indeed, the grammatical varia¬ 
tions scarcely exceed two or three in number. Of these the most important is 
the preference shewn for oas a final vowel 5 for example, a villager will usually 
$ay baro gahro for ( very deep,’ wall utho for * ho arose,’ or main ?ie dekko , for 
4 1 saw.’ Another peculiarity is the use.of-to for the in the first and third per¬ 
sons plural of the past tense of the substantive verb. No such omission of a 
consonant occurs in the singular, Tho pronouns present nothing remarkable, 
except the use of ko for kya and of keme for kisne. It is in the use or misuse 
of individual words that the picturesqueness of the rustic dialect appears most 
striking. The laugnago of their Muhammadan conquerors has left abundant 
traces among tho Hindu villagers, Sometimes one meets a man who cannot 
understand the ordinary language of the law courts, and who is unable to 
answer the simple question kya wakt t/ia ? (what o’clock was it?) unless-it bo 
translated for him into the more familiar Bounds'to kan bho* But such cases 
pro rare* As a rule, tho villager is proud of showing off tho few flue words ho 
knows. Thus lie will say that a sick friend is saHm; or that an outraged 
woman has suffered ajiliyat (arzillyal), or that a famine victim has died of gairan - 
meauiug privation of food, 1 or that tho vauricn of tho village is a lumma$ylv y 
that is a tam&sliagto or idle sightseer. The word failstif or philosopher has 
come to mean a < smart’ woman ; hence an unfaithful wife* Some English words 
have also taken a hold in village speech, as r registry ’ and * counsel’; so that 
registry harm means ‘to borrow’ (tho deed of loan being usually registered), and 
counsel karna moans ‘ to plot. ’ 

" There is no native literature worth mentioning. Some ten years ago a 
large collection of oriental books, printed at Munshi Nawal Kislior’s Press in 
Lucknow, was presented to the Literary Institute at Bareilly by Mr. Cominis- 
riouev Iugli«, Those volumes were carefully bestowed \a a number of book- 
l Ohair t Arabic privative, and anna, Sanskrit for food* 
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cases, which were locked np mid perhaps never opened since. A few book- 
seller's shops exist in tile city. They contain the usual assortment of fairy 
tales, more or less improper, controversial works on religious doctrine, 
and badly-printed and imperfectly annotated editions of a few standard 
authors, Persian, Urdu, or Hindi- A Sanskrit school is maintained by one 
or two of the loading Hindu gendcmon of Bareilly, but it does not pro¬ 
fess to teach more than the rudiments of the language. The same may 
he said of the indigenous Arabic and Porsiau schools supported by ft 
few wealthy or literary Muhammadans. A higher class of school is that 
attached to the temple in the Brahman village of Rampura, in Farid pur, some 
fifteen miles from Bareilly. But tho district does not afford either a really 
well-read Pandit or a learned Maulvh Of more significance than these 
attempts to revive dead languages is an endeavour to improve tho living 
Urdu by means of a vernacular newspaper started in Bareilly about tho 
middle of 1877, and called the Dabdaba-i-Kaisari y or Pomp of the Oa>sars* x 
It is published every Saturday, and is a creditable specimen of nativo 
journal ism/ 1 

It may bo added that the district has during the last hundred years 

produced several noticeable histories. The first was tho 

Histories x 

Jdm-UJiihdn~nuin&)Qv World-reflecting Mirror } of Shaikh 
Kudrat-ull&h Sadlki, who lived at Mavi, near Kubar. His work begins with 
creation and ends with the year 1779, when it seems to have boon publishoth 
Wars and rumours of wars had given the author a somewhat desponding view 
of things in general, and lie tells us that, in common with all the world, ho 
was anxiously expecting the milkmium. 2 Tho Gulkl&n and GuUi^Rahmat, 
or Hose Garden and Rose of Ralmat , wore written respectively by his son aud 
grandson, both apparently former residents of tho district. To both some 
allusion will bo made in the historical portion of tho notice. 

Education has of lute years made rapid and highly encouraging progress. 

Education Since 1847 the uumber of schools has decreased by some¬ 

what less than half, but tho number of pupils lias more than 
trebled. In that year there were 452 private schools fostered only indirectly 

Statistic* Ot 1647 . hy Gf ' oy0rnmeut 0f t,ieso 331 devoted themselves specially 
to Persian, 74 to Hindi, 45 to Sanskrit, and two to Arabic ; 
but a smattering of Arabic was taught also in the Persian schools. Tho num¬ 
ber of pupils in those Persian schools was 1,924, in the Hindi 478, and in tho 

1 The name lifts an obvious reference to the imperial title (KaisavU-Hin<l\ assumed bv Her 
Majesty at thei be*»nin P of the same year. * I.E., the coming of the Imam MahtlL 

An analysis or the Jam4-Jaht!n-numd is given m the VIIIUi volume of Dowson’s Elliot. 
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others 333, Th& average yearly cost of educating each hoy amounted to 
Rs. 27-4-1 in the Persian, 11s. <32-4-4 in the Arabic, Rs. 2 7-9-0 in (lie Hindi, 
And Rs, 3-0*8 in tho Bauakrit seminaries. The cheapness of education in the 
Sanskrit schools was duo to tllo fact that the inasters almost without exception 
taught gratuitously, Ouo Sauskrit patshala had been founded before the 
cession (1801), and several other schools lmd existed for thirty or forty 


years. 

tkl besides these private establishments there was a Government school 
at Bareilly instructing 296 pupils. The total number of hoys taught in all 
schools amounted, therefore, to o^OSl. 1, 

In 1848 the district was divided into four circles of inspection and an 
“ assistant visitor” appointed to each, while one “ head visitor*’ supervised 
the labours of all. The first result of their inspections wns to show that 
frothing practically tiseful Was tatight in any of the schools, Urdu, writes 
Mr. Fleetwood Williams, was nowhere taught, tho English system of anthiiio* 
tic was unknown, and good primers 2 wore not in use. The teachers declined 
to adopt recommeiidatiohs. But the people in general sobn acknowledged tho 
advantage of adding a little arithmetic, a little knowledge of mensuration and 
patwitri’s papers id their old studies.” The visitors soon became popular,and 
before 1S50-51 we find education still Further promoted by seven Government 
tahafli schools. 

The system of halkabahdi or village schools \Vhs Started in 1849, 
but made little progress before the mutiny Hero its serious introduction 
dates from 18(59, aiid two yOacs later (1871-72) we fihd 108 such schools 
existing. 

The Government school at Bareilly, mentioned above, Was ferfmed ia 
1836; It is first mentioned as a “college” in Mr. II. S. 
Reid’s report for 1850. In 18(12 it became an affiliated 
Collego of Calcutta University, which had been created somo five years before. 3 
A district (xila) high school was afterwards located in ike collego precincts, 
as a preparatory or training institution for the college itself] and in 1871-72 
we already find this school attended by 79 boys. The college was abolished 
at tho closo of 1870, as each of its few students Was then costing ovar 
Rs. 1,000 yearly, ancl as railway communication had placed other colleges! 
within easy access of Roliilkhaud. The district school remains, ancl 1ms occu¬ 
pied tho buildings of the defunct college, 

1 Memoir on ihc Statistics of Indigenous Education in ilia North’ Wtslb n Provinces, c drop J led 
under orders of Government by U. Thornton,-J?sq., C. 8. : Calcutta, i860. e Tho 

Glenientfiry works recommended by fclie Uoriinuhent of the day were written by one Uni 
fchir&n Dfis. M)y Act )1. of 1857. 

70 ' 


Bareilly College, 
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Tho following table shows- the statistics of education doling the past year 
(1877-78) 


Ndmuhr op 
SCHOLARS. 


Class o{ school. 


Government 

ami 

Municipal. 


( 7ila (high A) 

( l)o. (middle A) ... 
| TdtitfU ...'l 

J ftirgaiuiti 

j IliUkabatidi 

I Government trivia ... 

Muntdpiil buys ) 
l Ditto Ijirla ... j 


139 4*105 1,700 

I ... 49 


AidmlbyGo') Boys ... 
verimient. j Girls 


vemment, j Girls 

lTinHiml i Miscellaneous 
Gnmaea ... ^ IlHlfg0llolls 


>» 

'JS a 
<b cj 
o 
cj 3 

s>-3 
o s 

< 

o 

U 

CJ 

Cm 

- *i* 

to 

at 

*>» 

o 6 
+-> 

u ■>. 

1- 

W 

Total charges. 



H*. 

Its. 

104'fifl 

130-7 

21,003 

21,507 

82*01 

87‘4 

^90 

3,009 

470 

| 5-5- 

2,5 

9,fl01 ;•] 

4,720 

4-2 

19> 0 

19,900 [ 

48 

2'7 

\<U\ 

133 .) 

iai 

3*23 

32 

017 .:[ 

153 

32-24 

1,848 

8,084 i 

503 

ID 50 

2,904 

7,924 ; 

1,312 

fi»9 ! 

345 

7,803 ; ;: i 

fflffO'lfi 1 

8 98 

fiUSfiJ 

09,70 1 . ;'•! 


_ Total _ ... [M 16,736 | «.26S j 807 J 7050'10 8 98 lfi U 88«l 08,70-1 

Education is supervised by the School Inspector of ttohilklumd j ami, 
except in the case of tho district school, by a committee, whereof the mngia- 
. tratc-eollector ia president undone of hi.^ assistants secre¬ 

tary. Tho district or zihi school includes two depart¬ 
ments separately shown in tho above table. Tho upper or high A teaches 
English subjects up to tho standard of matriculation at Calcutta University ; 
tho lower or middle A up to the standard of tho middle-class a nglo-verna¬ 
cular examination. The results of examinations at which its scholars com¬ 
pote show this school to ba in every respect a good one, 13ut a succession of 
scanty harvests and the successful rivalry of tho American Mission School 
have reduced its numbers. It now. educates lfii boys, including 5(5 who arc 
lodged 5n the attached boarding-house. 

The six tahsili schools are at Apnla, Bahori, Bareilly, Blaalpnr, Farfdpur, 
Tahsiii niul imrga- nnd EUwftbganj ; the two pargauah schools at Shfthi and 
UiV * u JnliSnabad. Those arc all of the middle vernacular rank, 

which teaches up to the standard of tho middle-class vernacular examination; 
hut their scholars have lately met with little success in that ordeal. 

Tho village schools, the backbone of our educational system, confine them- 
H:\lkabamli or selves as a rule to teaching elementary subjects, chiefly read- 
lVmuvy - .ing, writing, and arithmetic. The boy who seeks for more 

mint ascend w rung of tho scholastic ladder, and visit the tahsili or pargauah 
academics, But in eight, schools, where the masters possess exceptional ability, 
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pupils arc instructed beyond tho primary standard. Whatever (die faults of 
the halhahandi school system, it is one against whoso general excellence no 
doubt is ever breathed. “ Elementary education is one of those few branches 
of Indian departmental activity which all men arc agreed to recognize ns boue- 
fieial. The obstinate questionings and blank misgivings which surround the 
university and the high school, till evon the friendly <>ritie begins to doubt 
whether tlie higher education is not a great mistake, have no place in the 
humbler precincts of the village school house, Nobody asks himself whether 
it is a good or a bad thing Unit the peasants* sons should learn to read and 
write and cipher. There are no lamentations over the costliness of the literate 
ploughboy as over the price paid for iho brand-now bachelor of aria. All 
the money spent on elementary education is accepted as moaning so much 
useful and necessary work done i and, generally speaking, this really is the 
case ,” 1 


The Govormneut girls* school at Piliblnt is the largest in all RohilkhamU 
Government gute The municipal schools ^-two at Bareilly and one at 
aiul municipal, PilibhU—give gratuitous iustrnotion in the u the throe It’s/ 1 ; 

to gutter chilclron. Tiio aided schools belong to the same primary class, and of 
Aided mid unaided tho unaided establishments the chief is the middle A, 
inshoois. school of the American Methodist Mission at Bareilly. The 

remaining schools aro not such as to call for special comment. 

Tlio annexed statement, from the census of 1872, shows approximately 
how lew inhabitants of the district wore able to road and write in that year:—' 


Age. 

FIiwdus, 

Musalmaxs* 
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It is to bo hoped that the next census will give a bettor account of educa¬ 
tion, and especially of female education. Not that these census figures can bo 
accepted as absolutely accurate. Tho district must certainly contain, Europeans 
ami Natives together, a groat many more than & literate women. 

The gradual spread of education is perhaps proved by tho increase of post- 
office transactions. Tho latter, again, may be evidenced by 
the gradual rise, during tho past fifteen years, of posfxifftee 

1 See the lusipcclijr-Goncnil^ rjuoiatiou i’roin a - thoughtful article in the 1 Friend of India 
Educational ltepoil for ) «77-76* 
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roceipts, In tlio following table is given a veathme of the postal balaueo-sheots 
for four years:— 


Receipts. 


Cha ryes. 


» a i C • * a £ w ^ ci r o g d M 5 S 

ci o ® mT'-w ^ fl , o ~ s'f a -3 . c 
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iaoi-ea 4it 46-i 304 29,cay. ia,wtt® ss/jea 2-2 ,u<g 4M 15,620 ... 110 ( 38,121 

m. 332 . 17,630 13,502 31,870 P,30,3 ■ 8.330 13,571 8 160 31,370 

lb?70'71 083 720 889 29,114 13,154 41,209 J 0,40^ 13,574 13,012 78 SJ3 41,269 

1877*78 ... »07 540 ... ... 11,761 *51,701) 1 9,410_... 15,400 39 028151,76,1 

The receipts for the first of the years above shewn wore further augment-. 
od by the income of staging bungalows (Rs. 714); but the management of such 
resting-places has been sinco transferred from the Postal to the Public Works 
Department. The district contains 12 imperial and \1 district post-offices. The 
imperial offices are at Bareilly (sadr or principal); Aonla, Baheri, Bareilly City, 
Blsiilpur, Punka, Par id pur, Mirganj, Nawabganj (branches to. sad v) ; Piliblut 
(subordinate) ; Jahauabad and IMmnpur (branches to, subordinate). The dis¬ 
trict offices are at Barkheva, BUauiora, Bhojupum, Bhuta, Bilsauda, Deorauiyu, 
Fatchganj East, Fatchganj West, Qaiui, Hafizganj, R}chha, Rathaura, Samuli, 
Sbfshgarli, Jamania, Nooria Huaainp.ur, and Amariya. Tfio number of lottery 
parcels, and other missives received and despatched during 188,1-62, 1865-66., 
and 1870-71, ai\d received during 1875-76, may bo thus displayed :— 


HcrcJv^l 33ri.ttto 23,12s 5,^,3 3,110 230,On6 ■’28.320 3,754 4,2!>2 377.077 38,070 2.612 8,7o!> 451,324 .13,419 4,06li 11,700 

iFilial aawi| 7,7ie ( 916 230,017 0,7*7 2,1 si 1,719 34 8 ,on 0,302 i,ois 3 , 02 o| ... | . 


Bareilly now contains six telegraph offices, viz., five railway offices at 

Telegraph Fatehganj East, Far id pur, Bareilly, Bashdratgunj, and 

Aonln, and one Government office at Bareilly. Tho 

telegraph to Naim Tul bifurcates from the place last named. 

A disciplined police was, liko education and tho post-office, tlio introduce 

tion of British rule. The principal police force is that known 

as tlio regular, aiul enrolled under Act V> of 18(3 L But 

there arc besides two subsidiary bodies, tlio municipal and town police, who 

■ l Thin total inclitilcs amongst others the Urge item of tf advances from trtmiirjj” 
(a;?. J{3,|10) not shown iti the returns for previous years, 
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owe their origin to Acts XV. of 1873 and XX. of 1856 respectively. The 
three forces together mustered in the past year (1S77) 1,381 mow of all grades, 
including 21 nionnfeocl constables. There was thus one policeman to every 
1'71 square miles of area and 1,Q0L souls of population. The cost of the united 
force was Rs. 1,45,157, of whioh Rs. 1,04,521 were debited to provincial funds, 
and the remainder defrayed by municipalities and house-tax towns. The fol¬ 
lowing statement shows for several years the results of police action in the 
detection of crime and prosecution of offenders :— 
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The increase of crime in the last year was dpo chiefly to the great scarcity 
which then prevailed. 

The polico is quartered in 44 stations, whereof 14 are of the first, 3 of 
tho second, 11 of the third, and 16 of the fourth class. The 

Police stations, 

first-class stations, manned as a rule by one sub-inspector, 
two head-constabIo 3 , and 51 dozen constables, are at Bareilly City, Bareilly Can¬ 
tonments, Aonla, Bahori, Bhamaura, Bwalpnr, Faridpur, Jah tin abaci, Mfrganj, 
Nawabganj, Pilibhifc, Pur an pur, Saratili, and Shahi. The second-class stations, 
which contain usually a sub-inspector, a head-constable, and from 6 to 10 con¬ 
stables, at Barkhera, Bilsanda, and Fatehganj West. Two head-constables and 
six constables are tho ordinary complement of the third-class stations at Am avia, 
Bhojupura, Bhuta, Deoraniya, Fatehganj Bast, Gfaini, Hafizganj, Neom Husain- 
pur, Rathaura, Riel ilia, and Slnshgarh. The fourth-class stations or outposts 
(chauki), whioh have but one head-constable and three constables, are located, 
seven in Bareilly Oity, and one oacli at Bareilly Cantonments, Baraur, Bbaraulia, 
Ohauhari, Hal di KaJan, Hard asp ur, Khamaria, Mfidhu Tanda, and Tfsua. 

Besides tho police already mentioned there are 2,955 village (gtwciit) and 
Village ami road 60 road (marhaladav) watchmen appointed under Act 
Watchmen. XVI. of 1873. 1 These wore in 1877 distributed amongst 

1 Modiiled by Act XII, of 1876, V 
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the 3,430 inhabited villages of tho district at the rale of 1 to every 431 inhabit¬ 
ants, and at a sanctioned cost of Rs. 1,08,900, met out of tho ten per cent. cess. 

Police operations for tho repression of female infanticide extended at the 
C nd of 1876-77 to 95 villages, of which 80 have beon since 
Infanticide. exempted. The proclaimed villages sheltered ten clans 

suspected of tho murder of their female children. Tho comparative rareness of 
reported female births certainly went far to confirm tho suspicions entertained. 
According to English rates tho proportion of girl-births should have amounted 
to 49'3 per cent. But it hero reached 44'6 only, tho deficiency being most 
marked in the case of tho Katebriya and Cluiiilni n tribes. Of girls horn 32 95 
per cent, died within their first year. But malo babies of the same ago died in 
almost equal proportion, and the abnormally high mortality of both can be suffi¬ 
ciently explained by seasons of dearth. Tho death-rate of Janghara and Som- 
biinsi girls between 1 and 12 years of ago was great enough to. call for close 
surveillance of their tribes. But in spite, or perhaps because of that surveillance, 
no instances of child murder wore detected. Inquests and posl-morlem examina¬ 
tions failed to elicit proofs of guilt, and iu the one really suspicious oase no 
evidence was forthcoming. 

Convicts imprisoned through tho agency of tho police just described nro 
Central prison and lodged either in tho central prison or the district jail, both 
district jail. at Bareilly. Tho central prison receives offenders from, 

the whole of Roliitkiiand; tho district jail admits few who wore not seutenood 
in the district. Though long-term prisoners 1 are as a rule sent to the central, 
aud short-term prisoners to tho district establishment, there is no fixed mlo as 
to tho term which shall qualify the convict for either. Long-term prisoners 
who can bo useful as workmen or jail officials arc often retained in or removed 
to tho district jait. The overflowings of the central prison arc sometimes 
transferred to tho district jail, and vice vcrs/l; and on such occasions tho 
respective superintendents are naturally anxious to get rid of their most use¬ 
less and troublesome charges, without regard to longth of term. 

Tho total number of convicts in tho central prison during 1877 was 
Statistics of tlio 2,866, of whom 1,498 had remained tlioro since previous 
years. The number discharged amounted to 1,120, and 
the daily average of inmates was 1,420 25. Of tho 1,368 persous admitted, 
1,207 wore received from other districts. Death released 18 of tho prisoners. 
Tito bulk of the convicts wore between 16 aud 40 years old, but 9 being 
below the former, and 197 above the latter age. Tito principal itoms in Dio 
net yearly cost of oaoh prisoner, 11s. 56 aftor deduction of tho profits 
1 Prisoners whose form of imprisonment exceeds two years, 


former 
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on manufactures, were rations (Rs. 18-15-fi£), charges of establishment 
(Rs, 17-11-3^), and building or repairs (Its. li-14-8). 

The district jail contained in 1S70 an average population of 564 inmates, 

■ „ „ t 1,921 being admitted, and 1,433 discharged during the 

and of tlio latter. T1 t i , , , , t 

year, ttow largely a soptennate baa increased these num¬ 
bers may be shown by the following statistics for 1877 :— 
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Of the total number of prisoners, 185, principally debtors, bad been 
imprisoned by ordor of the civil courts. The total population of tlio district 
being 1,507,139 porsons, and the average daily number of prisoners as above, 
it will bo seen that about *4337 per cent, of the inhabitants arc as a rule in jail. 2 
A comparison of the number of admissions with the total number of prisoners 
during the year will show that 680 of the latter Imd remained in jail since 
formor years. Of tlio jail population generally, 40 aro returned as juvenile 
offenders or persons under 1G years of age; 2,542 as between 1(5 aud 40; 676 
as between 40 and 60; and 78 as above tbo latter ago ; but tlio ago of the 
few remaining persons is not stated. The greator part of the average yearly 
expenditure on each prisoner consisted in the cost of bis rations (Us. 1842-7). 
The remainder was made up of his shares in the expenditure on establish¬ 
ment (Its. 10-3-1), clothing (Rs. 2-12-7), police guards (Rs. 2-G-3), building 
and repairs (Rs, 3-11-0), hospital charges (Its. 0-G-10J), and oontiugoiiciea 
(Ro. 1-11-7^). The avorago number of offeefcive workers throughout tbo 
year was 393*50; and of those most were employed on building or repairs 
connected with tbo jail (255*50), as prison servants (45*75), or on manufac¬ 
tures (G8‘50). The former occupation of tlio prisoners was in three out of 
four cases not such as to fit them for profitable work in prison, the majority 
having boon agriculturists (1,925), men of independent property or no occu¬ 
pation, and Grovernmont or domestic servants. Of non-agrioulfcurists, a term 

1 Sic in Inspoctor-GencmrH report. But if the groa? coat and the not coat coincided, 
what became of the profits of manufactures ? 2 Ab the jail contained also u few 

persons nut belonging to this district, the figure can bo only approximate. 
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which is* presumed to include shopkeepers aud handicraftsmen, thore wore 
only 1,042. 

Under-trial prisoners are confined iti a division of the district jail and 
the lock-ups (liaval&fc) at Bareilly arid Piliblut. The total 
Xocic ups. number of such prisoners admitted to the Bareilly lock-up 

during the same year (1877) was 4,553; to the Pilibhit lock-up, G89 ; and to 
the Bareilly jail, 309. From the first 3,145 prisoners were afterwards con¬ 
victed, front the second 458, and from the third 209. The average daily popu¬ 
lation was in the loCk-up proper 65*50; in the lock-up division of thojail* 
27*00 ; and in the Pilibhit lock-up, 9*25. 

The fiscal history of the district begins as usual with the Am4-Ak6dri 
or Institutes of Xkbar. The land-revenue of the various 
parganahs, as obtained from that authority aud converted 
from ddmB to rupees, was in 1596 as follows 

lia. 


Fiscal history. 


Bareilly, 
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31,0711 

7,702 

14,1064 


Total ... S34.C8SJ 

A few unknown deductions liiust porliap's be miido for parts of marginal 

ftoFenuo system of pargannbs now transferred to adjoining districts 5 but that 
the Doliti emperors. was tho approximate revenue of tlie district as it now 
Stands. A revenue in tlie modern sense it was riot. It was a State rental 
collected by a person who as yet received but S per cent, commission for Ufa 
trouble. It resembled, in fact, tlie income of a directly managed estate 
fattier than the land-tax of one held by a modern proprietor. Under Akbar’s 
system, tlie demand was collected directly from individual cultivators, and 
tiio collector was enjoined not to depend too implicitly on the headman aud 
accouutaut of the village, d'ho revenues were never fanned.' tfho zatnincldr 
existed, but was not as at present the «proprietor” of the village lands. 
Whether, as in Oudli, he became so before the introduction of British 

1 Elphinstone Dk. IX., Chap IU., which contains u very accurate resuuu: ot the -Directions 
to Collectors m QMwin's A(n~i-Ahbari, 
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rule can n of. now be d is cover ml, Hut in nil-probability some advance in this 
direction had been made before the caiaclyom of Rohithi invasion destroyed 
nil existing.rights in the land, “Theprocess by which the landlords’ rights 
have attained a maximum, while the tumults’ have .reached a minimum, was 
the natural result of the farming system of Farniklimyitr (1713-13), ?M ’ But, 
as pointed out by the same writer (Mr. Elliot Colvin), the farm of the State 
rental in piirganalis JnMnabad and Piliblufc snoms to have been granted to a 
lessee so early aa the reign of Alamgfr (1658-1707). 

The Rohillas (1748) continued the systems both of direct management 

. t „ , ' and farming ; but they ejected Hindu in favour of Muslim 

Of the Kolnllas. , _ _ . , . 

formers, and showed m other ways their comeni|>fc for 

prescriptive interests. The state of Bnmpur is still ruled by Rohillas j and* 

except in such parts of'it as wore granted to tho NuwAb during tlio present 

reign, there are no proprietors and no tenant-right The Nawab leases out 

his villages, for a term of usually ten years, to tho highest bond fide bidder 

who can give satisfactory security, and tho tenantry are protected only by a 

clause fixing their rents for tho term of the lease. In tlio Bareilly of the 

Rohillas as in tho Eitmpur of to-day* zamind&rs wore allowed to hold their 

personal cultivation at a slightly lower rate than the ordinary tenant. But 

this was the only way in which a special status was assigned them. The 

revenue of the various pargauahs, on tlioir distribution amongst the Rolulla 

chiefs (1754), was us follows :— 
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» PillbhSt settlement report, pnrii. 78, 8 After exolttAiM probable revenue of 

pnrgtmitli Saliuipur, How transferred to Bitdaun ; sec llarcilly Settlement Heport, p, 137. 

After deducting the probable. Tilt & wall collections ma f Jo nt Bareilly. ;«. tiding 

buble revenue of l’atviyan, new transferred to SlifibjAlidwput. 
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It must again bo remembered that tho figures represent rent } which can¬ 
not therefore be contrasted with the revenue of to-day. 

The Nawdb Vazk of Oucllx (1774) ejected Rohilla rent-farmers and ssamfn* 
Amt of tho Nawdb ddrs as brusquely as they had ejected their predecessors, 

Vaafr. Ho however maintained with certain doubtful improve¬ 

ments the Rohiila system of administration. A largo number of villages were 
still retained under direct management ns Sir-i-sarkur. But n larger number 
than before wore leased for inadequate sums to rent-farmers, and extensive 
tracts were squandered away in tax-free grants to favourites. Wo have 
no records to show wlmt tho demand after these mistakes amounted to. But 
we know that in the first year of our rule (1801-02) it was considerably greater 
than in the last year of tho Naw&b Vazir’s, and that in the first year of our 
rule it amounted for the whole district to less than Rs, 11,70,560, 1 Bo great 
ji decrease in 26 years is an additional proof, if any bo needed, of the Nawah 
Vazir’s incompetence to govern a country. 

The cession took place in November, 1801, and the first British 
Arrangements of as?essm °ut came into force with the autumn of tho 

the early English following year. 2 It was followed for more than twenty 
years by a series of kindred settlements, which, lasting 
for short terms and unbased on accurate measurements or statistics* may 
be termed summary. The principles of these earlier assessments have been 
sketched in other notices. They were a crude rechauffe of former system?. 
Tho Governments which succeeded Akbar's had more and more largely deve¬ 
loped the practice of revenue-farming. It now reached its behest develop¬ 
ment. Tho right to collect the rental of a village, or ill other words its farm, 
was auctioned and knocked down to the highest bidder, And the very 
tahsfldars, who collected from the farmers tho revenue settled at auction, 
were contractors rather than officials, receiving instead of salary a percentage 
on tho collections. Where this procedure failed, the alternative of direct 
Government management, again copied from degenerate native systems, was 
adoptee]; and at one time during tho fourth settlement tho whole of pargnuahs 
Chauni ‘lila and Ajaon were thus returned as Siv-i-sarlc&r* But ]iovv, it may 
be asked, did Government protect itself against insufficient bids at auction, 
against conspiracies to buy farms of revenue below their real value ? Tho 


answer is that Government attempted to do so, and that its attempts, 

though inadequate, bore no faint resomblanco to tho settlement procedure 

of to-day. The recognized rent-rates, in some cases those established by 

* Tim Us, 11,70,060 was the demand of our second year, which we know exceeded that 
oi- our llxnt. It exceeded the first vent’s demand, in iJarcilly proper, hy Ua. 67.18G, 
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Akbar, wore roughly ascertained j aud estimates of produce, as necessary 
whore rent is paid by division of the produce, wore prepared for various soils, 
The probablo rental of tho village, thus computed, was fixed as the upset price 
Ijolow which Government would not sell its farm. But why, it may again bo 
inquired, did bidders compete to raise the price above an upset figure which 
was presumably quite high enough ? Tho reason was that no allowance 
(mdlikdna) was as yet conceded to ousted landholders. If the former incum¬ 
bent failed to outbid alt comers, his occupation, and too often his livelihood, wore 
gono. But even after all these safeguards against insufficient ofters, the cau¬ 
tion of Government was sometimes frustrate cl by the carelessness, or worse, of 
its native subordinates. Wo find that, again under tho fourth settlement, the 
whole of parganah Shahi was farmed for a very inadequate sum to one Patni 
Mai. 

Tho British revenue administration had no sooner been established than 

Project for a per- the introduction of proprietary rights was proposed. It is 
manent sotUemont, 0Ii 4l p J^juls agreed that no such rights at that time existed 
or survived♦ But the idea of creating a class resembling the squires of Eng¬ 
land had about ton years earlier produced the permanent settlement of Bengal 
and Benares ; and somewhat rash pledges of a similar assessment wore given 
in Bareilly. The leases granted to farmers at the first settlement (1802-03), 
while doolaring tho customary routs, and otherwise showiug an anxiety to 
protect tho tenant from oxaciious, distinctly promise a permanent settlement 
with tho person thon engaging for tho revenue. But these promises were for¬ 
gotten, to be revived only with tho opening of tho third settlement some six 
years later (1808-09), Tlio Board of Commissioners themselves toll us 1 that 
this settlement was “originally intended to bo perinauent ’V that on tho 
strength of a promise that it should bo so “ the landholders acceded to the 
great increase then assessed upon them aud that the assessing officer had 
“ been frequently reproached with tho broaoh of the promise*” They,, however, 
deprecate permanent settlement on the grounds that tho population is scanty, 
information as to the true resources of'tho country deficient, and “the right 
of property in tho land undetermined,” The Board of Directors concurred, 
and tho result was great dissatisfaction, A combination was formed amongst 
the landholders “ to diminish tho cultivation of their estates and throw up the 
management of them, with a view of compelling Government to. thenecessity 
of forming arrangements with them on reduced terms.” 2 But we hear until 
our own day 3 no further proposals for a permanent settlement, 

1 Report, dated tiUth October, 1818. With regard to this Board, oulc supra pp. 62, 310* 

5 Letter dated voth September, 18M, ' A Seethe cormpandance on ihepennanvt\6 sdtkmcnC 

initialed by Lord Halifax. 
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Tho fact was Unit, such proposals had been superseded by wore sncoessM 
rivals. At the opening of the fourth settlement (1812-18), awl perhaps in 
consequence of the general resignation of fanners just mentioned, saminddrs or 
heat!men had boon more widely admitted to engage for the rovenuo of then’ 
villages. In n Board's report of 1815 1 wo find them styled proprietors, and a 
minute of tho Governor-General, written later in the same your, 2 went far to 
confirm that title. After declaring the immemorial right of tho ruling power 

Introduction ol to a certain share in the produce of every cultivated hiyha, 

yropriutnry right. Lord Moira reduces the modes of realising that share to two. 

The relative merits of settlement with cultivators and settlement with middle? 
meu were discussed, and the introduction of the latter finally adopted (para, 
36). The principal gainer by this policy was the village headman, who, as just 
seen, had already been .in many cases appointed middleman. The latter title 
drops almost immediately out of sight, giving place to tho new-fangled 
K proprietor.” We are told that in their search for proprietary rights tho district 
olficors were largely assisted by a document which in 1802 divided the head? 
men of Bareilly into l ’ old ” and u new ” landlords (mdlik)? Where no claimant 
to the former title was forthcoming, or tho now landlord could show a prefer¬ 
able title, tho latter was invariably recognized. But in a lai’go majority of 
eases no representative of tho old landlord was forthcoming. Whore no trace 
whatever of proprietary right was apparent, it was conferred freely on the 
headman (nmktuhlam or zamlnddr). The Rain proprietors of Filibhft wore a few 
years hack still content to be styled headmen f pudhdn) or farmers ( ihlkdddr ), 
terms which clearly showed thoir origin, Tho parganali officials of course pro¬ 
fited by tho opportunity of returning their kinsmen as persons with a claim to 
proprietary right, and many properties in tho same talisil and elsewhere are 
still hold by kam'mgo families. “ It is difficult," writes Mr. Elliot Colvin, “ to 
appreciate the principle on which it was considered just or equitable to hand 
over a portion of tho State rights and tho cultivators of a village to thoir repre? 
sentativo man, who already received emoluments in tho form of a low rent, freo 
land, &o. It is laird to imagine a more startling common!; on tho value placed 
by Government in those days in its own property in the land.” 

The well-known Regulation VI'J. of 1822 completed the work thus begun, 
Ui't'iiliUion VII. of It recognized the proprietary right of tho zamlndars, and 
was perhaps justly censured by the Board of Directors for 


exulting the “ recorded proprietor” at the expense of his co-sharers and rim 
tenantry. The injustice hero done to the latter may have boon less than in 

l.p 1 *l'! 1 , 1 ° .! 1 1° l tvn 1 lli; administration oi' the W.-W, 1*,, sittfi 


J I htUfil i2)*f Milfoil* 
'sent (lull tiV> IS 15, 


’ EmuI's i'Opuli last tjUUtcCl. 
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the Dual) and oilier tracts where village communities were not so rave, But 
the revolution affected was enormous. The old state rental became the rental 
of the landlord, and the land-tax took the new form of a revenue exacted from 
iho latter. Tho rule which hacl prevailed under native dynasties, the rule 
which had governed tho Bengal settlement, was that tho collector of tho village 
rents should retain IQ por cent, of the collections, rendering the remainder to 
Government. His share now became 20 per cent,, while the Government 
demand fell from 90 to 80. 1 Later assessments have, as we shall see, still further 
increased that share ; while the power to enhance, at first less limited than 
now, enabled tho proprietor to increase his gains during tho term of settle¬ 
ment. Much has of lato years been done to revive and consolidate the rights 
of tho tenantry ; but the creation of a powerful landholding class has rendered 
legislative progress in this direction somewhat difficult. 

We may now note briefly tho chief points connected with the earlier 
settlements. Their terms and demands are shown in tho following table 


frmueha ». 

AonU 

Sara lift (south).., 
Mirgauj (iu chitl¬ 
in rp sarauli notth, 
Aj(ioii|<tiul Simla) 
Sireawan, .. 

IC 

flhaumahla 
ftJchlm 
Uuwdhffftnj 
Bicalpur (inchid 
’ingr Marauri.) 
Pilibhifc 
JaU&uahad 
PCiratipur .. 


1,11,544 


4th settle-|HK settle*iQthseUlcnicut 
mcnl, ment, (under hogu- 

1812-13 1817*18 lation VIL of 

to 1810 to 1921 1 822),18*2-* 

-17 inclu* -22UKilu« 28 to 1835-36 
sive. sive, inclusive. 


98,352 
J, 00 ,579 
15,738 
47,746 
69,501 
47,423 
17,631 


61,551 
40,3(17 
62,IQS 
1,08,624 
1,60,357 
2,90,613 

1,53,551 

MO.OtU 

28,252 


1,30,845 
1.80,302 
17,712 
54,219 
71,722 
63,002 
2,23,190 


61,025 
66,106 
59 784 
1,7 3,5 Gl 
2,46,300 
2,88,617 



55,098 

71,264 

62,828 

2,23,901 


65,663 
54,092 
67,57-2 
1,71 7*0 
2,25,701 
2,07,595 


1,47,313 1,47,313 

1,33,923 1,33,923 

1,11,424 4,41,424 


56,531 

68,072 

51,964 

2,21,402“ 


64,114 

54,219 

55,016 

1,63,091 

2,27,007 

3,02,300 

1,17,313 

1,33,923 

4,41,424 



11,70,601 42,36,056 


1 The figure here given is that laid down by tho regulation (section 7). But in practice the 
percentage demanded by Government varied from place to place, and in this district foil to 
below 79. 
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The stability of tho first settlement, by Mr* Collector Deane, was endan~ 

1 st, 2 nd, 3 rd, and gored by tho famine of 1803-04 j 1 and 25 per cent, of Iho 
4th settlements. progressive demand was perforce remitted in that year. Tho 
author of the second assessment was Mr, Collector Boutledge. The third, by 
Messrs. Trant and Batson, lasted for one year longer than its predecessors* 
and is remarkable as having given birth to the word quartenuial.” Owing 
to heaviness of demand, resignation of farmers, and trickery of tahsiidars, it 
worked by no means well. In its last year a balance of over three lakhs was 
outstanding. The fourth settlement, by Messrs. Christian, Chamberlain, and 
Calvert, resulted in a great increase of demand. Heavy balances aud numerous 
resignations of far mots were the consequence. Tho cause of tho failure seems 
to have been misunderstood hy the Junior Member of the Boarded Commis¬ 
sioners, Mr. Trant, Ho ascribes it to <{ a general agreement between native 
officers of all descriptions and the landholders to defraud tho Government to 
the severe drought of L815-16 ; and to the system of temporary settlements, 
which lessened tho farmer’s power of borrowing money. This, the first quinquen 
ttial settlement, was succeeded by another of equal length and equal ill-success, 
j Tho fifth settlement was indeed merely an extension of tho 

fourth, and inherited all its vicc3. A report on its working 
by tho Senior Member of the Board, Mr. Elliott, showed him no better able to 
discriminate the causes of fiscal failure than his junior, The truth was that a 
crushing demand, assessed when prices were high, could no longer be paid 
when they had fallen. 2 When we consider the evils of the system then existing, 
wo wonder less that tho administration should have flown for refuge to a Zambia 
ddvi policy. Excessive assessment was the natural result of auctioning tho 
farm of villages. Mr. Boulderson informs us that from the prevalence of hold-* 
ings which paid rent by a division of the crop (t all was darkness i none of the 
competitors knew the value of estates they were bidding for. It was not merely 
open fair competition that was resorted to. Every underhand petty intrigue 
was put in action, evovy fair account was rejected, and the merits of a native 
officer rose in proportion to the height of the daul or estimate of the resources 
that he submitted. A tabsildar or kfmfingo was subjected to the greatest 
suspicion, if not disgrace, if th oclaitl of any other person was higher than his. 
The European officers, from an utter want of any information on the subject, 
naturally supposed that the highest estimates must be the most correct. And 
the fact is that, so far as it is now possible to trace these estimates, wo find that 
tho highest was generally the ono acted on.” 

1 Supra p. 507. 2 This is carefully shown by Mr, Mocns at p. 143 of bis settlement 

report, 



FOtmTH SETTLEMENT ANfcf IT& EXTENSIONS. G09 

The sixth settlement was practically an extension of the fourth and 
Sixth settlement, But it included the assessment by Mr, Boulclerson 

foimh en3i0nS ° fth ° himself of 412 villages, which had boen resigned or 
insolvent under those settlements. The result was a 
decrease of over one lakh in the demand ; but it must be remembered that the 
auction system was now extinct, and that the new p roprietor retained a larger 
percentage of the assets than the old farmer. This “Regulation Yll of 1822’’ 
settlement was based on the novelty of a careful though unskilled survey. Mr. 
Bouldersoids method was to fix a money rent for each field, and to take 7874 
per cent, of the gross rental as Government revenue- To this day, writes Mr. 
Moens, the people speak with respect of his care* his knowledge of themselves, 
and his agricultural acquirements* 1 

His opinion of the proprietary system may be given in his own words:—* 
“In point of fact there is no proprietor’s rent throughout the country, 
where an estate is settled up to the regulation mark, and the rent-roll is well 
ascertained. Government is indubitably the proprietor in the English sense of 
the word, and it is a mere farco to talk, up here at least, of proprietors in any 
other sense than that of Government officers for the collection of revenue with 
a small remuneration for the trouble of collection, 14 

Almost immediately after the submission of Mr, Bouldoraon’s report on 
his assessments, a fresh settlement, the first on modern and 
settlement under Be- scientific methods. Was begun, The “Regulation IX. u 
gulation IX. of f3e m emea t was the so vent h or fifth, according as the two 

extensions of the fourth are or are not regarded as separate settlements. It 
was preceded by an accurate professional survey and classification^-..of area. 
The assessing officers were in pavganahs Aonla, Banelm, and Faridpur, Mn 
Conolly ; in Richha, Pilibhlt, Jahfuiabad, and Piiranpuv, Mi\ Head j in south 
Sarauli, Mr, R. Money ; and in the remainder of the district Mr, J, W. Muir, 
In their manner of working these gentlemen showed some difference, Messrs, 
Conolly and Head divided tlreir villages into compact circles according to peculi¬ 
arities of soil and situation ; Messrs, Money and Muir classified theirs into 
first, second, and third class, or rich, middling, and poor villages, without 
much regard to locality. Messrs. Conolly, Head, and Money assumed rent- 
rates for the various soils; Mr. Muir, who disbelieved in soil-returns, worked 

1 To the other good qualities of Mr. Uouldersun Hobcv’s Journal shall foenr witness:— 

“ November 24 (1824). Mr, BouMerson left me this morning, aud I believe we parted with 
mutual regret. His pursuits and amusements wore certainly very different from mine. Bat I 
found in him a fine temper and an active mind, full of information respecting the country ani* 
Timis, mid people auiougst whom he had passed several years* and on the whole I do not think 
I have acquired so much o \ this kind of knowledge from any person whom I have met with in 
India.” . 
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on general revomie-rates, deduced from those successfully imposed at formed 
settlements. In their assessments Messrs. Head and Money seem to have) 
taken waste laud into account; Messrs, Conolfy and Muir excluded it from 
consideration. From the various rent-ratos was deduced a gross rental, of which 
two-thirds wore demanded as the Government revenue. How Mr, Muir 
managed to ensure that his revenue-rates should attain that proportion of tho. 
rental is not so clear; hut Mr. Moons assures us that tho assessments of that 
officer were very light. Tho demand amounted, at the beginning of its 
currency, to Its, 17,99,378 ; aud its expiring figures will bo compared in detail 
with those of the current assessment. The preparation of a record-of-rights was 
the finishing touch of the settlement, which came into force with 1835-3(3. Its 
original term of twenty years was extended until 1869-70, when tho first assess- 
ments of tho existing settlement were collected. Notwithstanding three famines 
and a rebellion, the Regulation IX. settlement worked very fairly throughout 
its currency. 

October 1865 saw tho operations of the current settlement oponod in 
Tlie current set- PHibbffc, to be taken up next month in Faridpur and 
tleiucnt. Karor. For the first-named tahsli no special settlement 

officer was appointed. Mr, Elliot Oolvin carried oil the work in addition to his 
regular duties, first as Superintendent of the Tartii, and afterwards as Officiat¬ 
ing Collector of this district. In tho remainder of Bareilly a special settlement 
officer, Mr. S, M. Hoens, was employed. Each officer was aided by one cove¬ 
nanted assistant 1 and one deputy collector, but at certain times the number 
of doputy collectors under Mr. Moons was increased to two. 


Operations began as elsewhere with an unprofessional survey, Villages 

^ boundaries were first marked out and boundary disputes 

The survey* _ . . , , , i ,, , . n i 

decided, some ol the latter being referred to councils 

(pamlidyaC) of rustic arbitrators. The next stop was the plane-table measure* 
menfc, effected by village accountants (patwari) under the eye of skilled super-* 
visors (amin). As in Bijnor, the accountants had been previously trained in sur¬ 
veying, and if incompetent, were required to furnish substitutes, When prac¬ 
tice had made perfect, one supervisor to every six chains was found sufficient; 
and each accountant was expected to survey 15$ acres 3 daily, including waste 
lands. The last survey undertaken was that of Baheri, completed in Juno, 
3872. The total cost of measurements was from first to last about Its. 52,126/ 


1 Tlic assistants were in Pilibhit Messrs. Graves, Moule, and Lntoitchc; Assistant Collectors, 
and in Bareilly proper Mr. 1\ AV, Porter, Assistant Settlement Officer. » /,e. 25 official 

bigims of 3,OJ5 sqnre yards each. 3 Bs. 38, i 20 in Bareilly proper, and about 11,00 » ill 

Pilibbir. As the officials employed on tho survey were also engaged in other work, m exact 
estimate is impossible, 
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or something over Ks. 2l£ for every square mile assessed. The following table 
shows as nearly as possible tho resultant classification of areas 


Parganali. 

Total 
area in 
acres. 

Barren. 

Revenue- 

free, 

Old 

waste. 

New 

fallow. 

Groves. 1 

Cultiva¬ 

ted. 

Total 

assessed 

area. 

Faridpur 


153,721 

16,531 

865 

18,230 

3,907 

■ 

7 , 30 ? 

112,882 

143,335 

Karor 

in 

300,124 

19,767 

15,496 

4,425 

3 , 54 S 

16,200 

140,688 

184,862 

Balm 

♦ i * 

33,080 

3,048 

• 

412 

2,152 

71 

331 

17,972 

20,628 

Saneha 

1 H 

63,283 

4,670 

2,948 

0,608 

217 

903 

38,032 

45,765 

Aonla 

til 

81,883 

9,630 

2,451 

14,090 

455 

1 , 10 c 

64,106 

69,817 

South Sarauli 

in 

3 8,108 

4,140 

1 , 9 Q 8 

2,501 

223 

710 

28,536 

32,000 

Mlrgaaj 

Ml 

98,352 

10,026 

s,m 

18,632 

631 

>,234 

67,071 

62,468 

Sirsacm 

M 1 

20,758 

383 

247 

: 1,407 

289 

2,880 

15,548 

20,128 

Rfibar 

III 

35,056 

3,960 

497 

2,726 

233 

511 

27,129 

30,593 

ClmutnShla 

.it 

59,407 

6,919 

42 D 

6,637 

900 

700 

43,883 

52,029 

Richha 


108,512 

] 0 > 610 

11,944 

4,745 

1,107 

1,400 

78,580 

85,952 

Nawnbgan] 

Ml 

144,^29 

13,560 

7,400 

11,080 


2,392 

108,105 

123,873 

Bisalpur 

Ml 

237,115 

23,658 

2,846 

21,567 

1,850 

7,064 

1 51,340 

132,427 

PUlbMfc 

111 

124,881 

12,00 

1>371 

24,843 


1,898 

82,410 

109,609 

I’hraupur 

...1 

299,429 

26,059 

827 

141,000 

29,151 


93,891 

269,042 

Jahtfnabad 

1 

118,055 

13,378 

1*660 

15,557 

J ,634 

1 , 988 ' 

83,058 

101,049 

Total 

Ml 

i , aoa , 62 o 

178,973 

67,116 

319,793 

48,260 

60,216 

1 , 149,158 

T > 532,461 


To these figures must be added the area of the city, cantonment, and 
Ita nccuva civil lines at Bareilly, besides about 16,380 acres of waste 

1 ltyt land grants in Puranpur. The accuracy of the settlement 
survey is attested by the very slight excess which its total shows over that 
(1,896,897 acres) of tho professional revenue survey effected from two to three 
years later. The Lieutenant-Governor 3 himself tested the measurements of two 

1 Tho figures for Bareilly proper arc taken from tho Bareilly Settlement Report, which 
includes cultivated grovoa in Us assessed area. The groves of tho Bilibin t pavganahs hav.o 
been ae usual included in the uuasacssed area. 7 Sir William Muir. 
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Tillages taken at random in parganali Nawabganj, and found them absolutely 
exact ; nor could an error be discovered 'when the Senior Member of the Board 
of fievo inio 1 engaged in a similar examination. 

Every village was,either after or during its measurement, inspected by tbo 
assessing officer. Ho took careful notes of the rents paid 
on different soils, and on the nature and appearance of 
their crops. Any local peculiarity, such as style of cultivation, liability to injury 
by floods or vermin, and indebtedness of cultivators, was taken into due account. 
The villages were then grouped into circles of similar fertility and position, and 
tho proccssof assuming rent-rates for each soil in the circle began. The manner 
of assuming these rates varied according as the rent, was paid in cash or kind. 
"Where payment was in cash, the rates actually paid were minutely recorded; 
and a comparison with those judicially decreed in recent cases of enhancement, 
or prevailing in surrounding tracts, enabled the settlement officer to work out a 
fair rate for each soil. Where kind-rents were the rule, the reputed average 
weight of the landlord's share in the outturn was recorded as minutely. But 
fhe settlement officer discovered also for himself, in many cases by actual 
experiment, the average produce of the different soils; and deducting a sixth for 
reductions beforo the division of tho crop, ascertained the landlord's weight in 
tho remainder. After deciding on these data the average rate paid in grain, ho 
proceeded to convert that rate to money at the average price of 20 j'ears, exclud¬ 
ing seasons of dearth. His money-rates, again, he compared with tho money- 
rates decreed in recent suits for commutation of kind to cash rentals ; and the 
rate ultimately assumed was a fair compromise between the two. "Whether, there¬ 
fore, tho rent was paid in kind or paid in cash, the assumed rent-rate was a 
money-rate. Tho rates assumed for tho various soils and circles of each par¬ 
ganali will bo detailed in the Gazetteer article thereon. Meauwliile, it may bo 
mentioned that the average rale assumed for the district at largo was nearly 
Bs. 2-10-8| per acre, 2 Tho subject of rents, as distinct from settlement rent- 
rates, will receive separate notice. 

Tho application of these rent-rates to tho gross area of the district gave a 

total assumed rental of Its. 41,51,510. The proportion 
Assessments. , 11 

of tho assets demanded as revenue by Government was 

at this settlement reel need to 50 per cent., and fixed at that percentage would 

havo reached Its, 20,75,755. But a few trivial deductions in the process of 

assessment, estate by estate, reduced it by some hundred rupees. Its final 

^XFr. J. Ins!is, CVS.L * Or lie. MI-3 per uere in the PiJibliit subdivision, aixt 

Itn. 3-1 8 in Bareilly proper. The mnterinlfi for the above average were obtained from Mr. 

Auckland Colvin’s Monur «r tufnm in the illusion of ItiTid-nvuutc #t t dements in (he A',* ITVA, 

t 07« * t 


Assessment?;. 









PRESENT COMPARED WITH PRECEDING DEMAND. 


{iniouut and incidence may be thus compared with thoso of tlio assessment 
which it superseded :— 


Pnvgftimh, 


Fa vf d pur, 
Kuror .. 
Balia 
Suneha ,, 
Aonta 
Samuli .. 
Mirgunj .. 
Bi sal pur 11 
IUbar 
♦Sivafiwan.. 
Ohaunmhh 
Richha 
Navf&hgaiv 
Pilibldt 
Jab a lift bad 
Funiupur, 


district. 


Demand, excluding cesses. I 
_ 1 

Former. 

New. 

. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

1,45,094 

1,01,(104 

0 

0 

1,78,969 

2,44,941 

8 

0 

24,402 

33,050 

0 

0 

CO, 57 8 

73,230 

0 

0 

64,‘207 

93,285 

0 

0 

37,#58 

45,400 

0 

0 

) , 1 7,065 

1,34,830 

0 

0 

2,77,783 

3,07,930 

0 

0 

48,118 

60,910 

0 

0 

3^,274 

30,910 

0 

0 

59,580 

75,020 

fl 

0 

1,51,412 

1,60,23? 

0 

6 


2," 8,032 

8 

0 

1,19 119 

1,56,1*39 

0 

0 

, 1,26,278 

1,07,939 

0 

0 

66,745 

97,874 

0 

0 

16,90,403 

20,75> 122 

0 

0 


IkCIUEN'CB PER ACHE OP 


Parmer demand} 

On assessable 

On cultivated 

area. 



area. 

Its, a. 

r> 

Rs, a. p. 

1 0 

4 

t 

4 7 

1 1 

4 

1 

4 4 

1 3 

0 

l 

5 a 

1 3 

9 

1 

7 9 

0 14 

8 

l 

S 11 

1 3 

0 

l 

6 3 

1 0 

s 

i 

12 1 

1 7 

8 

I 

13 4 

1 9 

2 

1 

12 4 

1 H 

5 

2 

7 4 

1 2 

4 

\ 

5 8 

1 12 

2 

1 

14 10 

17 

0 

1 

10 4 

1 0 

»oj 

1 

10 9JJ> 

0 15 

8 

1 

i iol“ 

0 2 

8 

0 

9 l,} 


fe 1 1 


New demand 


Ou assessable 
area. 

On cultivated 
area. 

1Is, 

a, 

I>- 

Rs, 

a. 

1>- 

l 

3 

1) 

1 

9 

9 

1 

10 

1 

l 

H 

7 

1 

12 

10 

0 

0 

11 

1 

12 

2 

2 

I 

n 

l 

7 

6 

1 

14 

3 

1 

8 

It 

1 

12 

0 

1 

12 

9 

2 

3 

4 

\ 

13 

8 

2 

3 

9 

2 

3 

0 

2 

7 

6 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 

9 

1 

9 

7 

1 

14 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

5 

3 

2 

0 

b 

a 

5 

2 

I 

6 

0$ 

i 

14 

41 

1 

9 

0 

i 

14 


0 

6 

n 

0 

15 

9 




To the new demand here shown must bo added the ten per cent, cess for 
roads, schools, post-offices, and police. This was assessed at settlement on all 
lands, revenue-paying and revenue-free, and amounted to Rs. 2,16,643-9-0. 
The now demand being found to proas somewhat severely on parganahs 
Revision of the which adjoined tlio Tarai, Mr, Robert Currio was in 1874-76 
current settlement, deputed to make revisions. Ho reduced the demand in 
Rich ha by Rs. 2,160, in Chaumahla by Rs. 2,150, and in Puraupur by Rs. 
1 ? 243. Trifling alterations were also made elsewhere. It may bo added 
that the current settlement, though not yet approved by Government, will pro¬ 
bably be sanctioned for 30 years, dating from the close of the last, 

The following statement, compiled from the reports of the Board of 
Revenue, gives tho official account of the laud-revenue demand, collections, 

7 The incidence is in thol’iUbMfc pnrgaunhs taken at half tho incidence of the assumed reaxtnl; 
no statement showing the actual incidence of the former demand \n forthcoming. 
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and balances for the past ten years. The revenue or agricultural year begins, 
as elsewhere in .the North-Western Provinces, on the 1st July :— 


Year. 

Demands. 

Collec- 

tioiw. 

Balan¬ 

ces, 

Pakticu&ahs OP BAJiANOB. 

Percent¬ 
age of ba¬ 
lance on 
demand. 

j Real. 

Kotiriual. 

In ttaiu 
of liqui¬ 
dation. 

Doubtful 

Irreco¬ 

verable. 


Us. 

Rs. 

Ha. 

ns. 

He. 

Us. 

tfs, 

Re. 

186S-60 

17,64,824 

17,55,368 

0.20C 

8,220 

3,016 

Ml 


•63 

1869-70 

17,65,046 

17,00,633 

4',41 6 

663 

3,043 


2,701 

III 

1670-71 

17,33,648 

17 t 29,7f:G 

8,-52 

2,785 

366 

- 4 i 

6,812 

'50 

1871-72 

17,65,054 

17,82,923 

13,175 

5,157 

,,, 


8,018 

‘29 

1872-73 

19,08,680 

18,6^440 

40,231 

6,739 

9,427 

30 

23 980 

*85 

1873 74 

20,72,443 

20,33,175 

39,253 

2,073 

25,031 

1.. 

12.174 

I’31 

1874-76 

20.62,940 

20,37,322 

32,618 

2,029 

992 

... 

28,997 

■17 

1816-10 

20.48,144 

20,31 5:^0 

16,614 

4.676 

125 


11,913 


1876-77 

20,49001 

20,41,668 

7,993 

4,815 

803 

mi 

2,875 

•25 

1877-78 

iO,49,007 

29,44,810 

U,3,397 

S6.209 

. 1 

15,231 

126 

1,041 

♦ 96 


The number and date of the revenue instalments for the autumn harvest 
Instalments of re« vary in different parts of the district. In tabsSIs Karor, 
Tenue for autumn Mirganj, Nawftbganj, Aonla, and Farldpur they fall due in 
three fractions, payable on the 15th of November, 15th of December, and 15th 
of February respectively. In Baheri these dates are changed for the 15ths of 
December* January* and February; and in parganah Piiranpur for the I5ths of 
November, January, and February, In parganahs Pilibhit and Jahfimibad 
there are four instalments, due on the I5ths of Novombov> December, January, 
and February; in JBfsalpnr two only, due on the 15fchs of December and 
February. For the spring harvest tho instalments are everywhere uniform 

* . , in both date and number, being paid on tho 15tbs of May 

And spring harvests, . _ t t 

and June, iho instalments or both harvests were fixed 

with regard to the time when the landlord is best able to pay them, i <?., when he 

lias gathered in his instalments of rent. The instalments of rent, again, depend 

on tho season of harvest, and the season of harvest chiefly on physical causes. 

The dates of the Government collections are therefore the best that could have 

been adopted. 


The rccord-of-rights prepared at settlement consisted as usual of (1) tho 
ft cconbof* rights kketoat, (2) jamabandi f and (3) lodjibularzy registers of pro¬ 

prietary right, tenant right, and village custom respec¬ 
tively. Great caro was taken to exclude from the last all superfluous matter* 
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such as speculative provisions or contingencies already foreseen by the law. 
Of the first two it is needful to treat in some detail. 

The proprietary tenures may be declared on the best authority 1 simpler 
than in most districts of the North-Western Provinces. The following table, 
compiled from the settlement reports, shows how, in 1873-4, these tenures were 
divided;— 


Parganah. 


Number of 
estates 
{tnahdls). 


Number of 
estates ex* 
erupt from 
revenue 
(juvafit lakhi - 
r^j). 


Number of 
estates held 
on zam(jiddn 
tenure. 


Number of pat t id dr i tenure 
estates. 


Perfect. Imperfect. 


rarfdpur 

Kuror 

Balia 

fcJanoha 

Aonlft 

Stimuli 

Mirganj *♦« 

Siradwau 

Kabar 

Chaumabla 

Kichlm *„ 

Nawabganj 

Btsalpur 

PiUbliifc 

Jahauabad 

'Pfironnnr'l Vi,lflB0S 

^ 1 Forest grant# 


The technical meaning of the terms zaminddvi, perfect pattiddri., and 
Proprietary te- imperfect pattiddri lias been explained above . 3 The pattf- 
nurea ' dari tenures, whether perfect or imperfect, are in most 

cases of q[uite recent growth. Writing of Pilibhit at the last settlement, Mr. 
Head remarks that wherever proprietary tenure exists at all, it is zamlnddri 5 
and in 1849 Bareilly proper contained but 47 pattiddri estates. The small 
number of such estates in Piliblut is still remarkable. Hero the division 
of a zamlnddri into a pattiddri tenure is adopted only where accidents 
of soil and situation prevent partition into compact and distinct zamlnddri 
estates. In other words imperfect partition is sought only where perfect 

1 Bareilly settlement report, p, 128; PUibhit settlement report, p. 15. 5 Seo Gazet¬ 

teer, II,, 228. 
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is impracticable. 1 A few of the pattklari estates in Bareilly proper iu*o 
true bhayiwhdra —that is to say, the pattiibir’s almve in the profits and 
burdens of the estate is proportioned, not by the law of inheritance, 
but by the extent of the land in his actual possession. The custom of the 
brotherhood (bhavachara) lias in this ease superseded ancestral right. A few 
imperfect pattidtiri estates lie partly ou the uplands (btingar) and partly on the 
flats (klt&dir) of the Hamgatiga basin. In such cases the flats, being subject 
to fluvial alteration, aro hold in common, while the uplands arc held in sove- 
3-alty. The outturn of the common lands is devoted as a rule to the payment 
of the Government demand. But should any surplus be left, or should those 
lands receive alluvial increase, tho co-sharor entrusted with the collection of the 
common revenue {lambanlur} almost always attempts to appropriate the surplus 
or the increase for himself. If the village accountant connive, ho is often 
successful; for tho accountant is in such matters justly called tho c< poor man’s 
master” ( gharib-M-uatM ). Some instances in which his false entries were 
brought to liffht and corrected aro thus described by Mr. Moens ; — 

“ There are numerous small proprietors who liavo no shares in the common 
land or in the zaminddri dues, ancl haveno right ofpre-omption, but have otherwise 
a full proprietary title over the tandiu their possession, with rights of hereditary 
succession and transfer by sale, gift, or mortgage, without reference to the 
zamfndar.* of the village in which their land is situated, These patches of land 
thus owned are usually either resumed revenue-free tenures, or grants made 
by former zanundars to Brahmans insanfcalp , 3 or to their relatives or depend* 
nuts, and iu which tho title of the zamtnddr to resume has been barred hy 
limitation. Hitherto these bits of land have been entered in the village papers 
in th a jamabundi, and tho jama payable on them, through the lambardtir> lias 
been erroneously entered as rent. This wrong rnofchod of record has given rise 
to much injustice, and many of these small holders and their heirs have been 
deprived of their lands by powerful zamiaddvs aucl fraudulent pc ttw&ris. - In the 
new settlement I have entered all these potty proprietors, with the area hold and 
tile jama payable by them, in the khewal paper, aud in the khatiauni aud jama- 
bandi have carefully distinguished their lands from those of the tenants. No 
mistake can now, I hope, bo made by the courts as to the nature of their 
tenures.” 

1 IUr. Elliot Colvin sums up, ns follows, the reasons which cause a preference for perfect 
partition “ A distrust in tho integrity of the lamharddr who, in baUti villages, lias great op¬ 
portunities of defrauding his co-plmvera ; the natural desire to sever rights and responsibilities 
simultaneously ; the facilities afforded by tho simple nature of the tenures \ fclio power of veto 
against imperfect partition enjoyed by every co-sharer,” 

2 The word sankatp means, according to lienfey, "expectation of ndvnntnge from a holy 
work. 1 ' It ia applied to the glebes granted to priests or temples in consideration of ceremonies 
or stwrdicea, 
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The area of revenue-free tenures was shown in discussing the settlement 
survey. The great majority of such grants liavo been 
tates. CVCnUe " ftCe ^ ^ rG0( ^ rovenuG f° r ever; but a few are liable to 
resumption on the death of the present grantee. 

The revenue cf a comparatively trifling area (6,641 acres in Bareilly proper) 
has been permanently settled (iatimrdr'). Eleven villages in Mirganj, six in Sir- 
sawan, four in Aonk, two in Ssirauli, and one in Hichha are held o w.talukidari 
tenure. Grroups of estates, that is, avo held by a superior proprietor (taluka - 
ddf) } who collects the Government revenue from the inferior proprietors (bisiva- 
ddr) of each separate estate, and retains for his trouble a commission of 10 per 
cent, on the collections. Except in the Hichha village, Sakaiia, these tenures 
show no peculiarity. But there each cultivator is proprietor of his holding, 
with hereditary and transferable rights. The collecting proprietor (lambarddr) 
has no right to sue for enhancement of their payments. Those payments aro 
in fact revenue and village expenses, not rent. 

Castes and tribes The following statement shows the castes and tribes to 


of landholders. 


which in Bareilly proper the landholders chiefly belong 


Fargaimhi 

* 

CD 

a 

ui 

& 

W 

tn 

a 

S 

■3 

CO 

A 

■a 

S3 

8 

§ » 

'c ^ 
S'" 

CO 

S 

u 

s 

W 

tn 

■ a 

c* 

m 

1 

s 

ci 

Jj 

Others (Hindus), 
50 castes. 

O . 

u 

is 

a 3 

a si 

H 

Farid pur ... 

3,765 

290 

526 

87 

5fi 

let 

225 

4.939 

Karov 

7J0 

044 

491 

no 

504 

1,060 

294 

3,779 

Balia ... 

e i7 

201 

14? 

15 

... 

15 

9 

1.204 

BaaoUa ... 

492 

348 

220 

168 

1 

283 

355 

1,8G7 

Aonla ... 

811 

233 

154 

83 


431 

185 

1,897 

Sarauli 

247 

29 

23 

45 

• ,,, 

116 

7 49 

609 

Mfrgauj ... 

808 

246 

332 

54 

51 

G05 

116 

2,212 

Sirsawnu 

10 

8 

9 

1 

5! 

132 

3 26 

836 

Kdlmr 

120 

48 

54 

16 

17 

511 

39 

806 

Chaunialila :ili 

24 

147 

44 j 

49 

27 

243 

63 

687 

Jliehlm 

84 

90 

: 47 

C8 

121 

G28 

GO 

1,107 

Nawabganj 

87 

240 

124 

as 

256 

733 

67 

1,672 

DIaalpur 

CIS 

249 

497 

101 

278 

239 

. 233 

2,215 

Total ... 

8,623 

2,773 

2,393 

871 

1,358 

6,180 

1,919 

23,182 


Trustworthy returns for the Piliblut subdivision aro not forthcoming. 


But from the transfer registers wo may gather that Banjdras, Kayaths and 


Brdhmans iu Pilibhifc, Rains and Brahmans in Jahanabnd, and Kakhriya 


Rajputs and Banjdras iu Ptiranpur, aro tho principal proprietors, Tho Muham¬ 
madan Rains aro tho only class who manage tlnur estates on really business-like 
principles. Thoy aro hard landlords, but, though grinding down their tonauls, 
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are careful to see that the latter do not starve. They exert themselves to 
ensure that their villages shall bo well-tilled and well-peopled ; and by these 
means havo of late years been ablo largely to increase their possessions. Other 
proprietors do little to improve their lauds* unless raising the rents bo an im¬ 
provement. Their capital, unless they cultivate a home-farm, is useless ; aud 
the real tillers of the soil have no capital to use. 

The district possesses some important, but fow old, landholding families. 

The so-called “ barons of Bareilly ” are a mushroom growth, 
Lading am ea, jesceiidod in some cases from modern officials who must 
have made their fortunes by means not officially recognized. Tho roll of Rajas 
and Nawdbs for tho.North-Western Provinces contains the name of but one 
Kanawjfya Miams Bareilly landholder ; and oven his title is personal rather 
of Bareilly. than territorial, Raja K&lika Praslidd Misra is a Kanaujiya 

Brahman* the grandson of a worthy banker who received the title in return for 
Uis loyalty and good services during tho great rebellion. With tho title was 
conferred a tax-free demesne of 21 villages, yielding an annual income of 
Its. 15,037. Tho title is hereditary, hut limited to tho lineal male descendants 
of the original grantee, BaijnSfch Misra ; the demesne, which whs granted 
strictly for the support of the title, is inalienable. The Raja possesses, besides, 
estates paying a Government revenue of Rs. 3,575, in parganahs ICaror, BSsal- 
pur, Naw&bganj, Aonla and Balieri. The list of nobles just mentioned names 
also a descendant of the Peshwaa, Madn Rao of Bareilly. Be was popularly 
known as Raja of Chitrak it, a holy place in Banda, hut quilted Bareilly about 
a year and a half ago, 

Tho scarcity of old landholding families is clue partly to the usurpation 
The old Sirsawau of Rohillas and partly to the abseuoe of proprietary 

talufca ’ rights at the earlier British settlements. Tho IMjas of 

Shishgarh, chiefs of the Katehriya elan, managed to retain possession of par- 
ganali Sirsawau throughout the Rohllhi and Ondh dominations, but lost it at 
one of the Company’s assessments. The various villages were fanned to their 
headmen (mubhldam)^ who were in 1850 confirmed as proprietors. The heirs 
of the last recognized Raja, Sabkarau, now hold not a single village in the 
pnrganab; and the title, being excluded from tho official list, may be con- 
sidei'ed extinct. 1 

A few other nnte-EuIiilla families have been more fortunate, retaining 

their estates to tho present day. Such are the Misras of R6jdo in Far/dpnr, 

a house foanded by a chaplain of R-ija Makrand Rai, who was sfibadiir of 

,M, H u.. er w w r p CB , an ir,t «l' vie ^ JW* >»•*“* >■' >624 with tho then JUjaand hi B bom, mid in 
18?i Mu 1>, IV. loiter, -writes of Shishgarh as “ the present capital of Baja Khan Jahnn.*’ 
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Katehr in the reign of Aurangzib (LG5S-1707); the Shaikhs of Nawada in 
Karor, whose possession dates from 1743 ; and the Kunuis of Ahmndabad in 
NtuvAbganjj who have hold sinco 1749* Similar length of possession might, 
perhaps, he claimed by the Banjaras, who, with tln*eo other families, hold almost 
the whole of Puranpuv* 

The term of the last settlement was marked by extensive transformations 
of the landholding body. Some slight changes wore 
. effected by confiscations for rebellion and other causes, 
but the bulk of the land transferred passed by sale. The majority of the pro¬ 
prietors have enjoyed too short a possession to inherit much attachment for 
ancestral domains: and many, especially Muslims, are inclined to regard land 
ns an investment rather than an heirloom. Some idoa of the alionations* 
which took place may bo gathered from the following statement 


Alienations. 


FavgnnaK 

Total Area 
in acres. 

Area alien¬ 
ated by pri¬ 
vate arrange- 
ment. 

Area alienat¬ 
ed by sales 
in exeen- 
tion of de¬ 
cree. 

By both 
methods. 

Proportion 
percent, ol 
alUmfitions 
to total 
area. 

Farid pur 

159,721 

41.336 

20/08 

Cl 544 

38'C 

Knrnr 

209,124 

65,741 

16.056 

71/97 

35*8 

Balia 

23/86 

2,717 

1,747 

7/51 

4,46* 

180 

Sanelia 

63,283 

9/45 

16,707 

31-3 

Aonla 

81,898 

14/03 

8,778 

23,844 

28*5 

Sarauli (South) 

38,108 

2,3)0 

6,40 t 

7,711 

00*2 

Afirganj 

98,362 

16/75 

10/06 

2G, |81 

20/ 

Si ran wan 1 

20,758 

Ml 

,v. 

Kfibar 1 ... 

36,055 



■ •ft 


Chon mah la 

69,407 

61/78 

9,'331 

61/69 

103*1 

Hichlm 

108,6! 2 

34.648 

/. 5,065 

89/13 

36/ 

JNftWrtbganj 

144,829 

3",4*8 

13/35 

61/83 

35-8 

Bisfllpur 

237,116 

47,141 

J6/7I 

02/12 

26*3 

PUibMfe 

123,051 

48,744 

7,U9 

6G/&S 

45/ 

Jnhanabad 

115/61 

49/02 

17/31 

06/35 

67*9 

rtironptir 

277/77 

70/24 

11,977 

85/01 

30*7 

Total, excluding KAbar 
and Sired wan 

J,721,124 

481,876 

163,238 

035, 1 14 

364 


The whole of parganah Chaumakla, thou, changed hands, and part of it 
more than oueo. This astonishing result may be partly, but still insufficiently, 
explained by the K&shipur Rfijas exchange of the.OhAchait domain for another 
in Bijnor. 3 It cannot bo ascribed to over-assessment, for tlio revenue of Chau- 
mahla has, as a rule, been collected with ease. 

1 The alienation figures lor these luirgiinahs aro not given in the Bareilly settlement report. 

- Svpra t p, 323. 
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Connected with the subject of laud-sales is the price of land. From a 
report submitted by the Collector in July* 1823, this seems 

Price of Irtlld, . 1 , _ i r» ' o i n <n T 

m that year to have averaged Its. 2-12-11 por aoro. In 

1832 it had by Mr, Boulderson’s account risen to Rs. 3-1-0 per acre all round; 

and in 1843 Mr, Clarke gives the average as Rs. 5-5-6, The average prices 


paid per acre during the term of the last settlement were in Karor Rs. 14-10-8, 
Riehha Rs. 12-10-6, Balia Rs, 114-2, Mfrganj Rs. 10-10-1, Chaumahla 
Rs, 10-6-5, Sarauli Rs. 10-0-8, and Sanoha Rs. 7-10-9. When sold, land in 
Faridpur, Karor, and Mirganj realized between 1867 and 1872 Rs. IS per 
acre; and when mortgaged, Rs. 12-2*0. Mr. Moens attributes this steady rise 
in value chiefly to (1), the largo amount of money awaiting investment, 
especially in the hands of Musalman capitalists, who are forbidden by their 
religion to take interest, and prefer investing in land ; (2) the increased 
prices which of later years have raised the landlord’s profits, and rendered 
him less willing to throw his land into the market. 

Turning from the khewat to the jamabandi } from landlord to tenant, we 
Tenants* their And the cultivated area distributed as follows amongst 
the different classes of cultivators, some of whom arc them¬ 


selves proprietors ;■ 




Home-farm of proprietor : 
(sir or khudhdsht). 

Cultivated by tenants with 
rights of occupancy, 

_ 

Cultivated by tenants* 
ctl'Will, 
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Faridpur 

Knror 

Balia 

Sanelia 

Aonla 

Sarauli 

Mirganj 

Kabnr 

Shea wan 

Ohaumalila 

Rich ha 

Nawfibganj 

Bfsalpur 

Pilibhifc 

JahAuabacl 

Pu ran pur 

««• 

Ml 

111 

1 M 

III 

1 

1,869 

2,072 

70S 

2,447 

1,072 

391 

set 

310 
J69 
314 
330 
068 
1,441 
Not shown 
in Settle¬ 
ment lie- 
port. 

9,399 
11,634 
4,014 
4,143 
?,G3S 
3,003 
4,383 
\ ,?66 
1,655 
1,315 
3,432 
3,420 
10,464 
1,620 
3,492 
1,947 

C‘0 

6'0 

6-0 

1'7 

7'1 

7‘6 

4*5 

4*0 

9 V2 
4'1 
10-4 
5*1 

7*2 

« 11 

17,210 
21,829 
2,600 
7,207 
11,076 
3,099 
H ,084 
1,309 
2,980 
4,054 
89,53 ; 
12,083 ' 
20,713 

6 2J7 
4,420 
4,248 

71,892 
105,567 
10,660 
26,270 
37,099 
17,037 
49,899 
9,786 
20,854 
23,943 
52,602 
81,110 
103,461 
28,006 
31,706 
18,938 | 

4'J 7 
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2’9 G 
3*64 
3*35 

5 09 
4’60 
7-47 
6’98 

6 9 
6*33 
671 
3'87 
6*59 
7*17 
4*45 

14,759 

12,108 

2,304 

3,820 

3,270 

3,187 

0,227 

991 

MM I 
4,417 
4,504 
9,818 
12,691 
5,656 
3,328 
9*377 

28,744 

2,346 

2,803 

6,590 

8,232 

7,316 

12,909 

3,900 

4,6*2 

17,943 

21,340 

21,274 

31,430 

20,310 
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1*93 
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3 29 
2'07 
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2*16 
2*4 D 
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6*10 

Total 

tti i 


08,673 

... 

146,988 

089,468 

4*7 

97,516 

280,489 

2*9 
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Besides the tenants hero mentioned there are in the Pllibhit pargauahs 
8,973 cultivators who hold partly with and partly without rights of occupancy. 
Their tenant right extends over 54,526 acres, or 6’07 acres to each man ; aud 
tlieiv tenaucies-at-will over 28,923, or 3*22 to each, Ex-proprietary tenants, 
a class created by Act XVIII. of 1873, have as yet had little time to appear 
in any number. 

Amongst themselves cultivators are broadly divided into two classes—the 
Division into chhaiu c ^<War&an d or resident and 'pdhikd&ht or non-resident, 
Pfr hTfm Jts d pdiim ^ 01 s0V01 ’ a ^ °kvious reasons besides that of mere absence, 
the noil-residents land is worse cultivated aud routed lower 
than the resident’s. The pdhlkdsht ] forinstance, is not, as a rule, allowed to remove 
manure from the village where he lives to the village where ho cultivates; aud, 
if his rent is raised, he at once resigns his holding for one nearer home. He has 
this advantage over the olthapparband , that he renders no services to the landlord, 
and, unless the cess has been imposed as a method of enhancing rent, 1 pays no 
cess for village expenses. The proprietor was no sooner created than we find 
him assorting his power to eject at pleasure both resident and non-residonb 
tenants, 2 Prescriptive rights of occupancy eeem to have afterwards become 
recognized in the case of chapparbands. But in conferring such rights on pahi- 
kiishts also, Act X, of 1859 took the landlords by surprise. Regarding tenant- 
right as landlord’s wrong, they are not in future likely to allow any now tenant 
to hold the same land for twelve years. 3 

The chhapparband cultivators arc subdivided into four classes— mu/tad*' 
^^ ^ dams, holders by service, rakmis , and ordinary tenants, The 

head cultivator, known as mukaddam , padhdn, or mahlia, 
is the grand depository of village custom and the landlord’s right-hand man. 
He is some respectable tenant whom the latter employs as a bailiff for collecting 
his rents and managing his agricultural affairs. In consideration of his services 
the mukaddam pays a rent falling from £fcli (Atils) fcr> T \-th (^ths) below the 
ordinary rate, or holds a small plot altogether free of rent. He is in either case 
allowed as a rule to plant a grove on a patch of rent-free land ; and is seldom 
called on to pay cessos or village oxponses. Whatever may have been his status 
in former times, his office is not now hereditary, but held dnmnte bene placilo 
of the proprietor. When proprietary rights woro created or revived, he was 
often, as wo have already seen, appointed proprietor himself. But both 

1 Supra, p. 330, * Mr, Francis Low’s letter, diUod1st Fohruary> 18™, ‘quoted m 

Knroilly settlement report. Sir IMward Colcbrook’s letter, dated loth January, 1810, qoofed iu 
Fitiblnt settlement report. 3 As regards rights gf occupancy the provisions of Lhi* 

Act Imvc been re-enacted by tho later XVIII. of!873. 
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Mr, Setonm 1805 and Mr. Head ia 1848 satisfied themselves that he possessed 
no prescriptive proprietary rights. 

In the conditions of their tenure the service tenants differ little from the 
mukaddam. They are village servants, temple priests, &c., 
.rvicc e a . hold l atK l rent-free on condition of services performed, 

Kotwithstanding legal decisions to the contrary, tho usage of the district denies 
thorn the power of acquiring rights of occupancy. They are in fact servants 
whoso wages is paid in usufruct of land instead of money. A service tenant 
who claims rights of occupancy on the ground of long possession is, observes 
Mr. Moens, like a London footman, who, after twelve years’ service, should claim 
a perpetual right to his wages, and deny his master’s right to dismiss him. 

The rakmi 1 is a tenant who, in deference to tribal feeling, religious respect, 
K&fcmis or privi- or'official position, is allowed to hold at a slightly lower 
leged tenants. rent than the ordinary cultivator. R&jputs are especially 

^markableTor their esprit da corps; and a Rajput landholder must allow his 
tribal brethren to hold at rakmi rates, Tho same custom binds more or less 
zuimndaxs of other castes. How dangerous to disregard it is shown by a case 
which occurred some ten years ago. One of the most powerful R&jpufc pro¬ 
prietors of tho district, Jairaal Singh of Kiyftra in Karor, was hacked to piece* for 
raising tho rents of some illegitimate cousins; and since then, writes Mr, 
Moons, “ the Thakur rakmis have had a very quiet time of it. ” Religious respect 
sometimes induces old-fashioned or priest-ridden landlords to concede rakmi 
rates to Brahmans or religious mendicants. Deference to local power often 
grants' tho same priviloge to tho village accountant or grain-merchant; and tho 
ex-proprietary tenant was for tho same reason a rakmi before his rights 
were legally recognized. Rakmi rates are usually one-twolfth less than those 
ordinarily paid, and are accompanied by freedom from cesses and village 
expenses. 

Akin to rakmi rates, but distinct from them, are the reduced rates which 
an almost obsolete custom allows to the higher castes. 

C.>sto rents. 

Everywhere uncommon, such rates arc rarest in vilhigos 
where rent is paid by division of produce. Bisalpur and Aonia are, writes Mr. 
Mucus, the only parganalis where a tenant has without prompting pleaded his 
caste in bar against enhancement. But in every case such rates can bo explain¬ 
ed by some stronger argument than that of more caste. The favoured person, 
for instance, is entitled to reduced rout on the same grounds as an ordinary 
rakmi tenant. Or the lower-caste tenants are rack-rented, and the high-caste 
cultivator, who has to retain a ploughman, must bo either allowed a lower rate 

1 Abo utillcd nr *(tl$ rf* 
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or ejected. And ibo former is often a less difficult and expensive process than 
the latter. 

In tho case of the ordinary tenant there is no peculiarity ; and we 

_ . „ . , may continue tho subject of oast9 in relation to cultivators. 

Chief agricultural T _ , _ _ t , __ , _ . 

castes. Ivunnis, Lou bus, Muraos and Kisans aro tho backbone of 

tho agricultural population. The Kisfins are not so called merely because they 
aro cultivators (Sanskrit krishi , cultivation). They aro a distinct tribe or caste, 
intermarrying with no other, and having two subdivisions. To the objection 
which one of these subdivisions feels against cultivating hemp wa owo tho 
proverb that (t the true KWiu will not grow san” Tho Rains, who are said to bo 
converted Hindus, aro tho best Musalnmn husbandmen. They, too, lrnvo 
two subdivisions, tho Pawacl iri and Sirsaw&r, The last name indicates connec¬ 
tion with tho Hindu Ruins of Sukaranpur, who derive their race from a 
Sirsawal in Afghanistan. 

Tho manner in which tenants pay their rents differs little from that des¬ 
cents,— . c^bed in the Budaun and Bijnor notices. Rents in kind 
In land * are paid by pair batai y or division of the garnered grain. 

The previous expenses, such as those of carrying, threshing, winnowing, &o,, are 
borne by tho tenant. The share of the grain taken as rout by the landlord varies. 
It may bo ms/2, or 20 sers in tho rnaund; naudna, or I7£sers; tihdra siwaia y 16 T 3 e ; 
pachdu; 16, tihdra pameri y l4j£; tihdv^XZ-^^B&rlie ohavJidra 12£ ; ohauhcirapan- 
seri, Hi ; chaufi&ra, 10; or pachhdra } 8, Tho tihdra siwaia rate is, perhaps, tlio 
commonest, Nisfi is also said to bo frequent, but it may bo doubted whether so 
high a rate can bo accurately realized through a series of yoars. The advances of 
food and seed which a landlord must mako when lie exacts a half of the crop are 
rarely recoverable in their entiroty, and must bo counted as a set-off in reduction 
of his share. Tho lower rates, ohauh&ra and pacbhnm, aro those paid in unin¬ 
habited villages which it is desired to colonize or in unhealthy villages of the 
northern pargtiuahs. Crops which pay a rout in kind are called nijldri. This hybrid 
name denotes that such crops aro grown by the tenant forhiinsolf, and not merely 
cultivated on advances for tho owner of tho sugar-house or indigo-factory. 

The landlord’s share of rents paid by division of tho crop is either weighed 
out, measured in baskets, or selected by the landlord himself from a series 
of heaps in tho granary. If his 'share, for instance, bo a third, the tenant 
arranges tho crop into three heaps, and lie chooses the largest. When the 
share is weighed out, a few additional handfuls, named khdkina } giro added to 
each heap that leaves tho scale, as a compensation for the dust and dirt which 
avaricious fancy mixes with the grain, Sometimes a false weight {para panseri) 
is used, which gives tho landlord eight or ton Bora instead of the nominal fiye ; 
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and sometimes Government weight is substituted for the smaller local measures 
which the village papers outer as tbe standard of rent, In these ways the laud- 
lord generally gets at least 10 per cent, more than his recognized share of grain. 
The arguments for aud against payments m kind may be summarized 
as follows 


For, 

1, The landlord is more directly 
concerned in the well-being of his tenants 
and the good cultivation of his estates. 
Ho acquires a tenants interest in im¬ 
proving tho crop by manure and irriga¬ 
tion j but his capital and influence give 
him more than a tenant’s power of im¬ 
provement* In years of drought kind- 
paying villages alway get more water 
than those which pay in cash. Com¬ 
petition has no doubt its advantages, 
but it has also its discomforts. From 
'tho latter the division sytem rescues tho 
tenant. The rate of division being cus¬ 
tomary over largo tracts, no no but a 
fool or a foe would agree to take land at 
rents exceeding those usually paid, 

2, Tho system has this great eco¬ 
nomical advantage, that it makes rents 
gelf-adjlisting. The value of tho land¬ 
lord's and tenant's shares rises and falls 
simultaneously with prices, while if tlio 
crop partially fails the loss is shaved by 
both parties. If it fail entirely, the 
tenant loses indeed his seed, but is uot 
crushed by paying rent on fields which 
have yielded him nothing. 

3. A division system creates in 
fact a tic of self-interest between landlord 
and tenant, and this tic is decidedly for 
tho hitter's benefit. The landlord of 
kind-paying villages lends bis tenants 
money and seed at a lower rate of 


Against. 

Tho tenant will not devote extra 
labour to the cultivation of the crop 
when ho is to share the proceeds of 
that lab our with tlielandlord, who in too 
many cases has contributed nothing* He 
js moreover tempted to abstract portions 
of the grain boforeitis quite ripe for di¬ 
vision, Tki3 temptation not only re¬ 
duces tho ultimate value of tho crop,but 
is open to the mo re soutane ntal obj ectiou 
that it nurtures fraud ami tbe habit of 
theft. The tenant is taught to depend 
less on his own industry than on the 
success of his schemes to cheat the land¬ 
lord, and the landlord is often compel¬ 
led to e*act more than his proper share 
by way of reprisals. 

2. Tho second argument in the 
parallel column seeni3 unanswerable, 
if the division is fairly made without 
the exercise of undue influence on the 
part of the proprietor. 


3, To prevent the dishonest ab¬ 
straction of grain by the tenant, the 
landlord is put to the expense of em¬ 
ploying watchmen (sluthna) to guard 
tho crop. IlenoG ill-feeling aud some¬ 
times lights. The time of reaping and 
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interest than that demanded by the vil- division is in the landlord’s discretion, 
lage banker. Ho sees that in times of and a vindictive landlord sometimes 
drought they do not starve. Experience ruins a tenant by postponing division of 
has shown that the proprietor of cash- the spring crop until the rain falls and 
paying villages gives no such assistance* rots it. (It must bo confessed, how- 
He knows that the victims of famine ever, that he himself loses largely by so 
will bo replaced by immigrants from expensive a revenge.) 
other districts, and that ho will then 
have an easy opportunity of demanding 
and obtaining an increased monoy rent 
for the vacant fields. 

4. The division system, being an- 4 . Cash-rents afford a securer 
cient arul familiar, is popular amongst basis for the assumption of those 
a people who sot high store by their rent-rates on whose correctness the 
immemorial customs. success of our modern settlements so 

largely depends. 

Under the present law either landlord or tenant, if not a te nan t-at-will, 
can at settlement claim the commutation of rents in kind to rents in cash. 1 

Midway between the former and the latter stnud those rents which are 
In money * by ap- appraised on the standing cron, Here the division of the. 
crop. produce is known as ami batcii or kanfoit. The probable 

outturn of tho crop is estimated by the landlord or his agent in concert with 
the tenant, or by a committee (panchuj/at) composed of the mukaddam, landlord’s 
agent, 3 and three respectable tenants. In case of dispute one biswa from the 
worst and one from the best portion of the field are reaped, and the average 
of the two taken as the rate of produce. Tke money-value of the landlord’s 
share is calculated at a vate falling from five to three sers below the market- 
tariff, and this money-value is paid as rent after the harvest. In some rare 
cases the landlord's weight of the produce as thus appraised is paid in kind, 
uncomniuted to cash. 

There would seonyou first thoughts little to be said about cash-rents; but 
such rents aro paid in half a dozen different ways, viz .:— 

(1) By a chahauta faisala , or lump adjustment on the holding, irres¬ 

pective of the crops grown. 

(2) By a rate of so much per blgha all round, .irrespective not only of 

the crops, but of tho soils, 

(3) By rates per bigha on different soils, but irrespective of crops. 

i See the Revenue Act {XIX, of 1873), sections 73, M. 2 The mukneidam nod land* 

lord's agent arc sooictiwea of course the same person. 
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(I) Ey rates per Ugha on different crops, but irrespective of soils. 

(5) By a combination of soil and crop rates. 

(G) By a compromise between hankkt and bigha rates. Hero there is 
a nominal rate per bigha of fall produce. When ripe the crop is appraised, 
and this bigha rata applied only to such parts of the field as aro fully produc¬ 
tive. Other parts of the field are not apparently charged for. 

The first five methods arc all very common \ the last is almost extinct. 
The reduction known as ndbud 1 is occasionally granted when the produce is 
deficient. It is usually naw&d(i*i } or 10 per cent.*, but when varying with tho 
produce and season is fixed by agreement of parties, or by the mukaddam. alone. 
Kind-rents prevail as a rule in tho north and money-rents in the south of tlio 
district; but, on the whole, money-rents are commonest. 2 The pargnnnhs in 
which kind-payments predominate are Ivabar, -SirsWan, Chaumahla, Ricbha, 
Pilibhit, Jah&nabad, and Kawabgauj. 

The cash-rents are regulated more or less by competition, and the kind* 
mso in rents jand rents entirely by custom. But tho same causes, increased 
enhancements. population and its attendant rise in prices, have during tho 

past 30 years raised both the money-figure of tho former and tho \aluo of the 
latter. The only difference is that the process is tardier in the case of cash than 
in that of kind rents. A minor cause of increased rental is tho extension of 
(Sanal irrigation, which has greatly augmented tho tillage of the more valuable 
crops. In 1832 Mr. Boulderson reckoned that the average rent of Bareilly 
proper equalled, in cash or kind, Rs. 3-5-3 per aero. On Mr. Boulderson’s own 
somewhat vague premises, Mr. Moons corrects tho figure to Rs. 3-3-0. It had 
risen, at tho opening of the current settlement to Rs. 3-9-4. To gauge tho 
increase iu Pilibhit, we may compare the Rs. 2-4-8 h per aero assumed £is rental 
at the last settlement M833-35) with tho Rs. 3-1-7 assumed at this. It is true 
that the assumed rental is, as a rule, in advance of the actual ; but this condition 
never lasts for many years after settlement. The proprietor will enhance it up 
to the assumed figure, by suit if it bo a money rental, and liy tho addition of 
petty cesses if it be a kind-rent whose rate ia fixed by custom. The enhance¬ 
ment cases of tho past few years may be thus analyzed * 


Year, 

Number of 
cases for 
disposal. 

Decided in court on their 
' own merits, 

Decided wit hunt reference to their 
merits (by compromise t withdrawal, 
coujmi<m, default, $c.,) 

In favour of 
plaintiff. 

Total, 

In favour of 
plaintiff. ' 

Total. 

1874-75 

... i 

1 ,330 

SCO 

285 

18 

952 

1875-73 

IM 

J/57 

1 750 

763 

113 i 

354 

1376-77 

HI 

1.575 1 

l'J0 

357 

200 1 

25G 


1 Supra, p, 329. » In Bareilly proper, but 35 per cent, oi the rental is paid in kind, 
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Tlio tenant himself rarely understands the justice of enhancement during 
the term of settlement. While the settlement is in process, while his landlord’s 
assessment is being raised before his eyes, ho will agree to any fair enhancement 
proposed by the settlement officer. Cut when once that settlement is complete, 
when tlio landlord’s revenue lias been fixed, ho fails to see why his own rent 
should be enhanced. Mr. Moons thinks that this fooling is a relic of fclio days 
when the Government alone had the right to euhance, cmd the zammddr was 
merely a collector of Government rental. 

The peasant’s condition is one of perpetual debt, but not therefore of misery. 
Condition of tho htebfc is considered, like labour, the natural lot of his class', 
cultivating classes. an unpleasant but inevitable accident of existence, Ho 
therefore incurs it as rcoklossly, and boars it with as blithe a patience, as his 
father did before him, His creditors aro after all fellow-villagers, and often tribal 
brothers; and to bo debited for a good round sum in their books is at least a 
sign of superior credit, His landlord, or mukaddain , or village grain-merchant 
lewis him seed-grain fov the sowings, or cash to pay for cattle and wedding 
espouses, The loans of grain {bijkhal) are a lighter incumbrance and more 
easily recovered than those of money (takdvi). Enquiries made during settle¬ 
ment in 93 villages, taken at random from various parts of the district, showed 
that but GG l 8 per cent, of tlio peasantry borrowed their seed-grain, and that 
of those who did, the majority repaid the loan at harvest. Tho great burden 
on tho cultivator is tho marriage of his daughters, Food must bo provided for 
tho wedding-guosts, ornaments and clothes for the bride, presents for the bride¬ 
groom and his mother, and, above all, tho dowry. On thirteen marriages in tho 
cultivator class tlio expenses averaged Us. 40-3-0 per wedding, the highest 
amount spoilt being Us. 79-11-3, and tlio largest dowry Rs. 51. 

Hardly a lighter burden than marriage expenses are the 'manorial duos,. 
Miscellaneous*!m* The many miscellaneous calls which the landlord makes on 
vator. 011 th ° CUtl tlio labour and resources of the villagers have been des¬ 
cribed above. 1 The cultivating villager must, however, satisfy not only these 
demands but those of the village servants, official or otherwise. The potty 
charges which reduoo his profits to tho vanishing point arc (1 ) gdon khnvoli or 
chungi) and (2) ncg. Though treated as separate items, these are almost 
identical in nature. Qaon hharoh (village expenses) and chtngi (toll) aro 

apparently equivalent terms.the former used wlioro a money, 
Oaon hharclt. lL , 

the latter where, a kind-rent .prevails., (jaon knaren arc 

levied by a cess of so many annus in the rupee of rent, usually from 1 to 2 

annas, but in some villages of Bisalpur as much as 6 and even 8. Where the 

1 T, 62 (Biichum notice) ; .>.*97, 230 (Bijnor notice,) 

«o ■ 
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rate exceeds 2 annas, it must always bo inferred that the excess is really m 
enhancement of rent, 1 Chungi is the first deduction made from the garnered 
grain before the landlord lakes his share as rent. Its 
ChwQu rate varies: but where lowest, falls to 1J- aer for every 

100 maunds of produce. An analysis of this chungi cos9, taken in the 
township of B,alien, will suffice to show its distribution. The kutwav^ a domestic. 
KOrvont of the landlord received S sers of grain pel 1 plough; the landlord’s 
gardener (wUi), litter-bearer (Jcahdr) sweeper, and astrologer (joshi), 5. sera each 
in overy 100 maunds of grain ; the tutelary god (khempali), or rather somo 
priest a , the same proportion; the village currier and weigh man each 12^«ors per 
100 maunds ; and the landlord’s kitchen (bAwavcliikhdnct) 10 sors. A cess, 
for the? rent-collector [tlumail), another for the porters who convoy the land- 
lord’s sharo of the grain to his house or granary, and i\ third for the village 
water-man (bihidhti) 9 avo sometimes added. In some villages the chungi is paid 
iu a lump sum of money, at the rate of Rs, 2 for every 100 local maunds. The 
payment of gaoti kharch or chungi is succeeded by the paymontof the landlord’s 
vent, and Xattor by that of the inevitable n«g. Tho neg am fees to village 
servants as distinguished from those of the zamindar. Tho 
carpenter (havkdi) and blacksmith eaoh obtain from 74 to, 
12 sers per plough, besides 2k sors known as nibmi, and one sheaf called phiri. 
From the sugar-mill they receive each 2 sers of gur syrup, 5 stalks of sugar¬ 
cane, and a share in the thirteenth vessel of sugavjuice. 3 In return they make 
and repair, out of materials supplied, the agricultural implements of the vil¬ 
lagers. Tho barber and washerman avo paid from S to 12 sera per plough each* 
and in return share and wash for the whole village. Tho watchman obtains 5, 
and tho accountant sors per plough ; but tho latter lias many other perqui¬ 
sites, whose average value is set clown at Re. 1 per holding yearly. The dues 
paid to the spiritual advisor (guru) and doctor of divinity (pandit) vary with 
tho credulity and open-handedness of the giver. All these fees, are payable at, 
both harvests in the principal grains of the season. 

It has been shown above that tho average holding of an occupancy tenant 
ilia nou-agnci*!- 4*7 acres, and of a fconaut-afc-will 2*9. Noithor would 
UmU pursuits. b 0 sufficient to keep a man and his family above tho roach of 

hunger: and to oko out tho profits of hio tillage tho peasant has rocourso to 
other pursuits. The fact is, writes Mr. Elliot Uolvin, ft that of all tho vari¬ 
ous tribes constituting tho agricultural class, thoro avo very fow who live 
solely by agriculture, or in which at certain seasons of the year numbers of the 

1 »S ai>nt % \k arm. 2 Tins tributes to religion is soMtsltmcs devoted tn thn nm-mnw nf » 

temple, in wliluli cuse it ra enJletl Iirahmpi\ja, a /«/; ouppoil of a 
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family do not turn to other employments* Tho Beklars and Lodhas, after 
sowing their spring crops, leave a few to watch and tond it, and obtain employ¬ 
ment in the various roads and canals which arc being repaired and construct¬ 
ed ; they clear village watercourses, &c. The Ivahars add to their means by 
carrying tlio dulls (litters) in wedding processions, and by fishing. Members of 
all classes resort to the forest to cut grass for homo use and sale, to collect 
spontaneous forest produce, to cart timber, firewood, &c. Piliblut, with its 
largo population, requires dried manure for fuel, straw for cattle to feed cm 
This is bought by the store-keepers from the tenauts, who thus find a ready 
market for .their surplus stock. Banjaras and others do a good business in trans¬ 
porting grain at certain seasons. The women husk rice. Milk and glii (clarified 
butter) add to the income of Ghosts, Alrirs, &c. The weaver and cotton-eleanora 
work at their trades ; the Cliamtir has the hides of the dead cattle of the village. 
Sugar-pressing gives employment to thousands. Indeed, it may be said those 
families only do not resort to other sources to eke out their livelihood who are 
well enough off to be able to. dispense with the service of the money-lender, and 
thereby Save the enormous interest charged. Shell men, as a rule, make guv 
instead of selling the expressed juice. The price enables them to pay the wholo 
'of the rent, and to keep the whole of the grain crop fb^their owu use and dis¬ 
posal. Cattle-breeding, poultry, turning, potter’s work, brick-burning, and 
many others, might be added to the ways already named by which agriculturists 
telco out their livelihood, Even the professional village thief or badmdsh has, as 
ti rule, a patch of cultivation which is ovor brought forward as a proof of his 
teaming au honest livelihood.” 

On the whole, then, tho cultivating classes are, according to them own 
standard of living, not badly off. Their wants are few and aro mostly satis¬ 
fied. Security of life and proporty they enjoy to an extent unequalled else¬ 
where in Asia, and they have^ as a rule, au ample allowance of good food. 1 Nor, 
if they possess tho necessities, do they lack tho superfluities of existence. There 
are few families without sonto silver ornaments for the wife to wear on high days 
and holidays. Since the last settlement, writes Mr. Moons, the earthen ves¬ 
sels, which vvero almost universal, have been replaced by brass or other nietuL 
The clothing of the peasantry is bettor, and they have more of it. According to a 
retired Deputy Collector, LAIa Gulzdri Lai, who lias known tho district since 
1828, the improvement in this respect is extraordinarily marked, Thon > few 
husbandmen had more tbau a blanket and a minute waist-cloth. Now, every 
tenant dresses “like a Brahman or zammdar of old days.” Most of the head¬ 
men (muhiddam) have small carts (lelim) to ride in when tlioy go abroad, or at 
f l 80 ut Ifejist writes Mr. Mom. 
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least a potty. Some have since last settlement saved money and l>ought villages 
fur themselves. The cottages have but mud walls and thatched roofs, but 
many are nearly plastered outside, Time may perhaps add a few cheap luxuries 
whose comfort would be far beyond their price. The men are, as a rule, cleanly 
to behold ; but combs and soap might relievo the women and children of 
many small annoyances from winch they now suffer. 

The chief marts of tlio district are the towns of Bareilly and PilibhU. 

But besides these there aro in every parganah village 
11 markets, or penlhs , held usually twico a week. At these tho 

cotton and grain of the surrounding country are bought by the groat distribu¬ 
tors of tho district—tho Banjaras, who convey thorn for sale to Bareilly, 
blu't, Rauipur, or Clinutlnusi. At theso, too, tho peasant buys tho fovv cloths, 
metal vessels, and pedlar's wares that his itnporfoct notions of comfort require. 
The distribution of tho smaller markets will be shown iu the parganah articles; 
and Bllsanda, Jahanabad, Ncoria-Husainpur, Riohha, Ganlum-ITatu iu the 
same parganah, Aonla, Stimuli* and Shiiipuri arc the only ones whieli need bo 
mentioned here, In 1872 such small marts numbered 146 in Bareilly proper 
alone. They are often a source of great profit to the landlord of the village, 
who takes chinu/i from all grain-sellers, whether resident or othorwiso. The 
receipts thus realised by tho zamiudflrs of Bilsauda amount to Its. 1,500 or 
1,600 yearly, and by tho3e of Gunlum-Hatu to Its. 800 or 900, Neoria- 
Husain pur is the headquarters of the Banjara rico-dealers. These traders 
advance money to the Thfirds of tho British and Nepal Tarais, being repaid 
in miliusked rico at rates much below the market-price. Their dealings have 
acquired for Piliblfft its undeserved reputation as the nurse of first-rate rico, 

TUcj markets at Pilibhit, Jalutuahad, Aonla, Sarauli and Shiupuri afford 
great facilities for the disposal of the surplus produce of the neighbouring par- 
ganaha. That of Fandpur, Nawahganj, and Hfrganj either finds its way to 
Bareilly, or is bought up by travelling beopdns. The exports of Sirsuwan and 
Knbar find their way through Mirganj to Bareillyaud Moradabad, and through 
Biiliori to Bareilly; those of the Bisalpur talisil to Bareilly, Pilibhit, and 
Klnulagauj in Shulijahunpur. Tho grain trade of Baliori is nearly altogether 
in the hands of Banjaras, whoso ponies bring the grain for sale to llichha, 
Bareilly, and Hakhvani in Kiumum. In Puranpur there are few markets. Its 
position, especially in rainy months, almost bars it from communication with 
other districts. Here little export trade exists, except in sugar, timber, and 
cattle. A cat tie-fair is called nikluUa ; and the principal nihhasas of the dis¬ 
trict arc at Bandia and Lachminpur in Karor; Basal in Mirganj ; Harhnrpur 
Matkali in Nuw:ibg.inj; Aonla, Guigaon, uud Singha in Aonla ; Bichaura, Gir- 
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d bar pur, GunUii-Hatu, Pachpera, Gimcliait, aud Bavauva in Bahori; andBfeal- 
pur and Bilsunda in Bisalpur. At those fairs the name of buyer and seller, the 
description of t!io cattle sold, and the price fetched, are regularly registered. 
In return for those securities against the purchase of stolon cattle, the landlord 
receives from the buyer a small percentage on the sale price. 

Though still imperfect, materials for an estimate of the district imports 
Statistics of im* m*d exports have of late years greatly iucroased. A state- 
port ana export. ment of the articles imported into the three municipalitios 
of Bareilly, Pilibhifc, and Bisalpur, will be found in the Gazetteer portion of 
this notice. Exports and imports are in the north registered by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, and in tho south by the Oudh and Itohil- 
khand Railway, The following statement shows the statistics of tho trade pass¬ 
ing the Department’s outposts at Nooria-Husainpur and Sanjfidhi 1 ;— 

Imported during 1877-78. 
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Exported in the same year. 
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The general meaning of the terms (< classes A., B, and 0.” has been 

shown above. 2 The figures hero given represent chiefly the trade with Nepftl. 

1 The latter is apparently some small place in the MaUlut-Timda neighbourhood of 
Pfiranpur. It is not, however, the name of any separate village* , 2 P- 332. 
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With the o1)j«ct of collecting statistics towards tile solution of the light railway 
question, a third post in 1876-77, rogisto/ed tho traffic passing along tkd 
Bareilly and Piliblut road. Tho results may bo tints summarised :—Traffic 
towards Bardlly. Class A., 8,12,647 inaunds, chiefly grain (5,26,791 mauuds), 
sugar (1,87/369), and timber (34,518) ; Class B., 11 chattels. Traffic front 
Bareilly, Class A., 1)34/236 inaunds. (no specially largo items) /Class B.* 
8)606 chattels. 

The statistics of the railway thus show, for two years, tho weight of tho 
articles imported and exported at the five stations :— i 


! 

Imported in 

3&CPOKTRD IN 

Station, 

1870. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877* 

Ftiluhgauj li(1 t#l 

Fur Jd pur 

Bareilly 

Baskfiratgauj 

Aoula itt 

Mds. H 

5,861 10 

043 to 
3,44 829 30 
1,495 O 
9,035 0 

Mds. s. 

13,135 20 

2,510 10 

10,23,G 19 10 

5)448 20 

74,410 20 

Mds. fl. 

, 23,306 0 

11,069 10 
5,32,587 10 
13.U9 0 

1,04,330 30 

Mds. S: 

17,780 20 

15,809 0 

0,25.05a 20 
29,285 30 

38,22'J 0 

Total 

3,63,054 10 


0,84,448 10 

7,20,767 at* 


The nature of tho traffic is not stated. But as in the neighbouring dis- 
trict of Budaun, that traffic must have consisted chiefly of grain, jdyvis sugar, 
fuel, reh dust 1 and cotton, 


Tho staple manufactures of tlio district are sugar, indigo, coarse cloth 

Manufactures au A vesse fe* The sugar and indigo manufactures 

have been described above.^ But the following local 

peculiarities of the former may be added. Tho oppressed juice is carriod 
into the boiling*house by the cane-chopper (ynnthid). The boiling cauldron is 
named karoo. Tho scum or inailia is tho perquisite of tlm stoker (jfwkict)* 
In making yur, if tho juice bo inferior, it is tempered with T ^ths por cent, of 
reh or sajji (impure carbonates of soda). 3 The cooling-pan, a round fiattish 
earthen vessel, is called chakgilli Dishonest workmen sometimes adulterates 
the cakes of gur, which weigh about 2 aors each, with a quarter sfr of earth otf 
burnt jnico {hhiirchan). The bestjiiice is reserved for gUr rather than rdb, as 
poor juice, if well cleansed, suffices to make the latter very fairly. A sugar- 
mill can press out some 600 matinds of juice monthly, and tho liame of the 

1 Sr ipra } p. 32, a pp, 82-84, *1. c, } £ ser oX the alkaline earth is added to every 

3 mannds of the juice* 
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workman who presses the olioppod cane into tho mill is pirdha . One hundred 
mannds of juice will produce on the average 20 maunds of rab } 17| of gur, 
or 7 maimda of khwnch Bareilly is celebrated for its lacquered black and gilt 
furniture, while Piliblut produces a little hempen sacking. Before tho transfer 
of tho Oudh forests to Nep&l, the latter town could boast also of a largo boat¬ 
building industry; but this has almost ceased to exist. Some mention of 
abortive experiments in the manufacture of glass and improved tiles will be 
found in the Gazetteer article on Bareilly city. The district produces no great 
quantity of saltpetre. 

The wages of labourers employed in manufactures and other industries 
have, on the whole, increased during the past twenty years. 

Wages. 

But that the rise 1ms not proceeded without considerable 
fluctuations may be shown by tl\o following table 


Class of itrtizan or laboucev. 


Average daily wage* m— 


1B58. f 16G8, [ 1878. 


Field-labourer M « , v 

Fidtl-watercr 

Herdsman ... 

Coolie or non-agiiculUyal labourer 
Corn-cutter ... Itl 

barber , M 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter n , M( 

Navvy (behlar) ... 

Mason (miamdr) ,,, 

Grass-cutter 

Tailor .I.... 

fitter-bearer ,,, 

Ricc-poumter ..i ... 

prummer IM ... 

Water-carrier M. Ml 


Such have been, in recent years, the average wages of the district, But 
it is surprising to find that they differ so little from those of Bareilly city 
$2 years ago, A paper by Mr, Gj-lya in the Asiatic Society's Journal '-for 
1826 gives some of the highest and lowest monthly eqrninga follows:— 
Field-labourers (Lodhas, Murftos, Kis^ns, and Kurmis), Rs. 2 to 6, and even 
S, when tobacco, roses, or cotton were the subject of culture; herdsmen, 
Rs, 2 to 6; barbers, Rs. 4 to 8; blacksmiths, Rs, 5 to 20 ; carpenters, 
Rs. 5 to 10; navvies, Rs, 4 to 5; masons, Rs, 9 to 10; tailors, Rs. 4 to 7 ; 
litter-bearers, Rs. 3 to 4 ; water-carriers, Rs, 2 to 4, The slight variation 
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between these and modern wages is more remarkable because prices have 
Ibices. increased steadily, 

In 1826 wheat sold at 45 , 5 > barloy for 66*9, and bajva for 53*5fb. the rupee. 
Their price has now risen to 40*2, 5 7*2, and 41 ’lib. Some calculations on 
this subject by Mr. Moons show that siuce 1805 all grains have risen in price ; 
that the chief rise has been sinco 1858 i and that the relative increaso has been 
greater in the case of barley and bajva than in that of wheat. The augmenta¬ 
tion may in all cases bo attributed to (1) the Increased circulation of money 
caused by public works, railways, and larger bodies of European troops ; (2) 
increased export of grain, caused by improved communications and urgent 
demand for food elsewhere ; and (3) the decreased area devoted to food grains, 
caused by the increased cultivation of more valuable crops. The following 
table will, however, show at a glance the rise since 1858, The years selected 
arc tho same as in the last table :— 1 


Average quantity purckascabk for a rupee in 


Articles. 

ms. 

ms. 

ma. 




M. 

s. 

C, 

M, 

a. 

c. 

M. 

9.. 

C. 

Wheat 

VM 

<U 

0 

37 

4 

0 

17 

4 

0 

15 

12 

Barley 

Mt 


l 

20 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

22 

7 

Mixed wheat and barley 

»M 

... 

1 

5 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Grain, pulse, cleaned 

IM 


1 

2 

S 

0 

17 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Ditto mixed 



i 

22 

8 

0 

23 

0 

0 

21 

4 

Masth-, ditto 

#. 1 


i 

15 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

18 

12 

Linseed 

1 » ♦ 


0 

22 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

11 

14 

Mustard ,,, 

m 


0 

10 

0 

0 

1G 

0 

0 

11 

4 

Arhitr , pulse 

III 


1 

10 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

18 

2 

Maize 

Ml 


1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

22 

8 

Joiir.^mUtefc 

III 


0 

37 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Dtljras, do. M , 

1 1 ft 


0 

35 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

16 

4 

Matin pulsa ,,, 

Ml 

( 

! 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

17 

8 

AiunQ) do. 

\S% 

1 #1 

0 

35 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Uni, do. 

Ml 

Mt 

0 

30 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

13 

12 

Sat hi 


r 

X 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

J 2 

8 

A7ijftnua > Bices 

1st 

\ 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

to 

Q 

fiuntiharcha J 


l 

u 

22 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

8 

7 

Sosa mum (til) ». 

HI 


0 

22 

0 

0 

la 

0 

0 

10 

0 


The rates of interest on commercial loans vary little or nothing from 
Money ami grain those already shown for Buclaun and Bijuor.® The system 
lending, interest, &C. 0 f agricultural loans remains, liowovor, to bo doseribod. 

1 Those who wild pursue further the subject of prices and wasca in this district should 
refer to Mr. Glyn's paper .1. A, S. B., I., 4G7; Mr. \V. 0. l'lowticn’s Wages and prices in i/te 
A'orlh- Western Provinces during 1853-JO; ami Ur, Moens’ BareiUg sclllcmentrepurl, pp. 59-60, 
4 Supra, pp. 86, 63. ‘ 
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Advances of money for cattle or marriage expenses are called ialdoi; ad- 
’ p vances of seed, bijkhad, Tlio rate of interest on tho former, 

if lent by tho village usurer, is Iialf an anna per rupee 
monthly, or 37£ per cent, yearly* Tho landlord seldom charges on such 
loans more than two annas in tbo rupee per harvest, or 24 per cent, yearly* But 
in Aonla his rate rises'to tliroo aunas the rupeo, and in Baheri, when the money 
is borrowed for non-agricultural purposes, to G annas, or 75 per cent. 

Th o bijkhad or grain loans arc made on several systems common to the 

Bijhhml • Us va- of tho district. The first is tho ordinary deorhci 

rlotioa. process, whereby grain borrowed in Kurttik (Octobcr-No- 

U J J)lAiriJ ' romher )is repaid in Jofch (May-Jimo). Here 50 per coat, of 

tho quantity borrowed is added as interest, without reference to tho price of grain 

in either month, If 5 maunds,for instance, are lent, 7^ are repaid. Tho next sys- 

( 2 ) Deorha htrakh tom, deorha nirakh kiUfce } while retaining 50 per cent, as tho 

nominal rate of interest, and enforcing repayment in kind, 

takes advantage of the fall, iu prices between Karttik and Jeth. 1 The terms 

of tbo account are ingeniously shifted from kind to cash, and cash to kind, so 

as to secure tho lender an inordinate profit, Thus A borrows 5 maumls of 

grain in Karttik, when the price is Rs, 2 per maund, The loan is converted 

to cash terms, or Rs. 10 j and tlio addition of 50 per cent, interest raises this 

to Rs. 15, But before repayment takes place grain has fallen to Ro, 1-8 per 

inaund, and tho debt is converted back.into kind. A is called on to refund 

Its, 15 worth of grain at the present reduced prices ; or in other words to pay 

10 maunds of grain whore by the simple deorha system he would have paid 7£. 

This system is almost identical with that known in Gorakhpur and Cliatnp Aran 

as deorhiya, 3 It is hero found only in tracts such as Bfsalpur, where the 

landlords are greater extortioners than usual. A third sys~ 
(a) BJido up suviiia, . ■ . , , . , (1 , , 

tom, bhao up anuaia, is exactly tho same as the secondm 

every respect ox cop t tho rate of interest, which is nominally 25 per cent If 

5 maunds of grain, value Rs. 10, arc borrowed in Karttib, Rs, 12A worth aro 

( 4 ) System adopted repaid iu Jeth. A fourth system is practised chiefly by 
by Muslim lenders, Muslim money-lenders, whose religion forbids usury. No 

interest is nominally taken ; but the fail in prices, and a stipulation that he is 
t:o be repaid at 2| sera the rupee cheaper than the market rate, supply tlio 
lender with his profits. If Iis. 2 worth of grain bo borrowed in liarttik, Rs, 2 
worth is repaid in Jeth ; and according to the prices of former examples tho 
40 sers of tho first month would by the natural fill of prices become 53£ sera 

1 Prices arc highest in Kdrfctik, before the garnering of the autuiwn, and lowest in Jeth. after 
thnfc of tho fijiririff harvest, 2 Sec Mr. iieames* interesting nolo to article Bin dr in his edition 
of Elliot’s Glossary 


(S) Bhdv up siwaia. 
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in the last. But tho prices are supposed to have fallen, for the lender’s benefit, 
even lower ; and to the G3£ so vs just mentioned wo must add 5, or 2 4 for 
every rupee’s worth* Thus, where 40 sors wore lent 58£ will bo recovered* 
tmP ^ptecUyn^e a s y stemt bo process of the fourth is reversed, and 
sunieda^. the profits are swollen, not by artificially cheapening the 

price at (Into of repayment, but by artificially raising it at the date of borrow¬ 
ing, The rate in Kfirfctik is assumed to be five sers the rupee dearer than the 
market rate* The loan is entered as Rs. 2 worth of grain, but for the 40 sera 
of the last example the borrower receives but 30* Ho must nevertheless 
repay 53£ sers, or Rs. 2 worth, in Jeth. This plan was tho iniquitous inven¬ 
tion of certain Rain and Brahman landlords in Baheri, The last and fairest 
(6) J3hdo bfakta system is that known as bhuo bhikta lena or dena ♦ Hero 
lena or da«t t the borrower repays at harvest a weight of grain equiva¬ 

lent to the veal money-value of the grain lent at sowing, no interest being 
given. The lender’s profit depends, therefore, solely on the full in prices* 
If he lends 40 sors, or Rs. 2 worth of grain in K/trfcfcik, ho is repaid Rs. 2 
worth, or 53| sors, in Jeth. 

Loans borrowed in Kartiik are, as just seen, repaid in Jeth; those 
made in Asarh (June-July) aro repaid in K&rttik. The lenders are chiefly 
landlords and grain-dealers. But sometimes cultivators, who by almost mira¬ 
culous management liavo saved a little hoard, lorn! money at 25" per cent, 
yearly, and grain at deorlta. Some defence of the usurer has been attempted 
above j 1 and Mr. Moons’ ovidenco on tho same side may bo added hero. “ One 
thing is certain; tho hanhja is a very useful and important personage, and 
without him half our land could not be cultivated. If ho could be replaced,—* 
if the peoplo could once for all be freed from their debts, and taught sufficient 
self-restraint and industry and agricultural knowledge to prevent them 
from running into debt again, and from over-populating till they sank to their 
old low standard,—their the banhja could be abolished ; but not till then, and 
that time can never come.” 


The Bareilly pakka mauiid or man equals 40 sors, each ser weighing 104 
Tff clghiB Bareilly rupees* As tho Bareilly rupee weighs 171’9 grains, 

tliopakka ser is 2’5oH), avoirdupois and the man 1021b, 
The kaclia man is, like the kacha bigha, used in all agricultural transac¬ 
tions. lu Richhn, Chaumalila, Kabar, Sirsawan, Slullii, Ajaon, Nawabganj 
and Karor the kaclia or crude weight is equal to two-fifths of the pakka or 
ripe. In Sarauli, Aonla, Saneha, Balia, Bxsalpur, Marauri and Faridpur, 
it is one-half* For other articles besides grain the market weights of the 

A F, so* 
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diflcron!. pargaflabs vary. The local value of kaclia measures is theoretically 
as follows In Richlia the sov consists of 3(5 Bareilly rupees, or ‘384111., aurl 
tho maund of 35‘3611b. ;in Chamnalila and Nawabganj tho ser contains 33 
Bareilly rupees or ‘03311}, and' the maund 37-8271b; in Kubar, Sirsstwaa, 
Shahi and Ajilon, the ser equals 42 rupees or 1031 lb., and the maund 
4l‘256fb.; in South Saraitli the ser is 48 rupees or 1178ft,, and tho maund 
47149ft. ; in Farldpur tho ser roaches 50 rupees or 1-22811)., and tho maund 
has 491141b., j while in Aonla, Saueha, Balia, North Sarauli, Karor and 
Blsalpur, the ser reaches 52 rupees or l'2771b,, ami tho maund 51*079tb. 


Coinage. 


The following table gives tho ailvei: coins in itso 
since tho cession :— 


i! 

Description of coin. 

{Standard weight 
in groins. 

Standard weight 
of pure silver 
in grains. 

Alloy. 

Cliandausi rupee of Zibita Khfin 


171-1 

1606 

10*6 

Wajibabadi years 20—20 Ml 

hi 

173*0 

* 187*2 

5*8 

„ 30-35 


171*0 

161*0 

1(1-0 

» n h—^3 «m 

in 

169*3 

155£> 

13 1 

Lucknow tupcc ... 

• i* 

172*3 

lth> 5 

66. 

„ „ Jliiolililiilnr, 1XIS 

i«» 

17.TO 

105*2 

78 

Bareilly rupee 

• I* 

J 7 I'D 

160*8 

III 

Furulcbubad 


109 2 

168*2 

110 

Bher SMUi of AHaCuLdauhi 

... 

172M 

106G 

6 0 

Lucknow rupee, 1831-39 . 4I 

.4* 


... 


Imperial Victoria rupee ... 

II. 

1600 

1050 

15*0 


The first five are now very rare, and tho Lucknow Machhliddr rupee, 
being used as material for silvor-Iaco and ornaments, is fast becoming scarce. 
Tho following copper coins, besides those issued by Government, are still in 
circulation (1) tlio Mansuri pico, struck by Nnwab Mansur AH Khun 
of Lucknow, and used chiefly in tabsils Karor, Aonla, and Faridpur ; (2) the 
hxtctrd&v pico, coined by Nawab Ali Muhammad, weighing seventeen mdshis 
each, and current in Nawubganj ; (3) the Jlutr Sdhi or Jaipiiri pico, used all 
over tho district, and weighing eighteen vndshtlu each; and (4) tho Madhu 
Sabi pice weighing ten mdshds four ralis 1 each. The valuo of those is con¬ 
stantly changing according to the demand. The damn is equal to one-eiglitli 
of a pice ; two damns make one cftliaddniy and two chhaildms make one adhda 
or half pico. 

The mode of measurement formerly practiced by the officers of Govern- 
Anl measures uient was by using a rope containing 20 ganthas or knots, 

• tho space between each two knots being three IIahi yards 
of 33 inches (English) each. A pal-fca biglia was theoretically a squai-o of 
1 For the value the umha and rati vitlo supra, p.86, 
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20 knots each way, or 3,025 square yards (English); but the custom had long 
prevailed to allow in practice only 18 knots to the side of a high a, when the 
land was under whut were called nakshi 1 crops, and 19 where it was under 
itijkiri. The origin of the custom is not known. Nakshi crops were those 
which always paid money rates, viz., sugar-cane, cotton, maize, safflower, 
tobacco, hemp, vegetables of all kinds and melons, while all the other ordi¬ 
nary crops were included under nijkuri. 

Assignees of Government revenue always claimed a measurement with 
the fall 20 knots, though they could never prove their right to exemption from 
the usual custom. Th q pakka bigha of 18 knots to the side contained 2,450£ 
square yards, and that of 19 knots 2,780 square yards. This eccentric system 
of measurement was continued till the year 1828, when Mr. B. M. Bouklerson, 
the Collector, seeing the confusion that was introduced into the accounts, and 
that a field with defined boundaries would nominally vary in area every year 
according to the way in which it was cropped, directed that in future all lands 
should bo measured with 19kuotg to the side ; and this was the moasurement 
used to obtain the pakka bigha at the VII. (1822) Settlement. In all agricul¬ 
tural concerns, howevor, the pakka bigha was never used. The bigha of 
record and rent was the kacha bigha, Iu parganahs Karor, .Navvftb- 
ganj, Bisalpur, Farid pur, Balia, Shfthi, Sirsdon,. Kabar and Cliaumahla, 
the Mglia of 2,730 square yards was divided into 31 kacha bighas, each 
equal to 780 square yards. In Aonla, Saueba and Ajaon, it was divided 
into three kacha bighas, each equal to 910 square yards. At last settlement 
confusion was worse confounded. In Ajdou and South Sarauli the surveyors 
used a bigha of 3,025 square yards, in Aonla and Saueba of 2,450, 
and in all other parganahs of 2,730. The kacha bigha, on which the 
village rent-rolls were prepared, was assumed in all cases at flio same propor¬ 
tion of the new bigha that it had homo to the old ono of 2,730 square yards. 
And all the while the actual kacha bigha in use from time immemorial among 
the people, on which rents and all calculations of seed and produce wore based, 
was a totally distinct one. It was a square of 20 kadams or paces to the side, 
each pace being reckoned at H Haiti gaz. Tho resultant bigha was 82 £ foot 
iu tho side and 7561 square yards in area, or exactly oue-fouvth of the bigha 
of 3,025 square yards. This is what every cultivator (except iu Aonla and 
Saueba) understands by a kacha bigha. The accuracy with which the 
headmen and cultivatoi'3 pace out tho area is astonishing. The landlord to 
restore their rents to tho amounts actually taken previously, cither added doliswi 
or two bttvxis in the bigha io the area iu Iho vilingo rentroll, or ono-tonth to 
\ The woxcl is probably a corruption o t mtluli, 
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ilio rent, ov sm extra, ccss to the village expenses, or, where they were strong 
onerngb, remeasured the laud with their own rope j dribs } and reckoned the 
rents accordingly; while in many cases tho old surveyor's measurements and 
rents were loft unaltered in tho village papers* Throughout this article a 
pakka Mgka means tho biglia of 3,025 square yards or five-eighths (625) of 
an acre; and tile Jcachct blgba ono of 756*25 yards or one-fourtli of a pakka 
Mgha. Tho British aero contains G’4 kachha bighas. 

The subject of the land-revenue has uow beou sufficiently discussed in 
District receipts bearings* Tho following table shows for two 

uml expenditure. years in the past decade the total income and expenditure 
of the district: — 


Receipts, 

1363-64 

1870-71. 

1877*78 

Expenditure. 

1863-64. 

1870-71. 

1877-78 . 


Rs, 

Its. 

Rs* 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Land revenue m 

10,91,224 

'9,73,094 

19,04,75* 

fie venue charge a,,. 

2,09,000 

3,19,300 

1,74,974 

Stamps ... 

1,13,612 

1,93,468 

1,84,700 

Porests ; (lr 

61,644 

6,903 


Medical receipts 

8,630 

63,700 

22,031 

Excise 

4,00 G 

17,782 

6,320 

(L and J). 




Assessed tax 

c4 e 

588 

436 

Police 

30,708 

30,950 

9,89V 

Stamps 

5,714 

8.819 

2,049 

Public works ,,* 

M5S 

45,386 

19,349 

Settlement 

l It 

84,649 


Income-tax M > 

08,232 

101,439 

21,49-1 

Judicial charges .„ 

1,04,785 

1,53,848 

1,53,089 

Local funds 1 

1,28,600 

4,02,485 

4,22,749 

Police, district and 

1,64,416 

1,29,480 

1,14,857 

TosUoflico llt 

21,151 

20,612 

33,2 5tf 

rural 




Medical 

«■. 


1,073 

Public works 

3,88.591 

4,41,861 

4,99,230 

Education 

100 

72 

2,491 

Provincial and local 

1,08,037 

4,25,292 

2,91,730 

Excise 

1,18,50J 

95,53,3 

78,427 

funds. 




Canals kl , 


15,544 

20,915 

Post-ofiiee 

20,997 

29,802 

38,844 

Eorcsts 

3,02 510 

25,710 

6,584 

Medical 

10,401 

8,320 

43,909 

Cash and transfer 

1,34,84s 

0,01,035 

2,91,024 

Education 

1,34,400 

1,10,590 

47,688 

remittances. 




Canals 

■M 

«•* 

8,091 

Transfer receipts 

0,83,801 

5,60,067 

3,57,013 

Gash and transfer 

7,02,910 

7,13,531 

5,66,843 

and money or¬ 




remittances . 




ders. 




Transfer receipts 

3,03,802 

2,46,058 

1,91,790 

Municipal funds,.. 

... 

90,571 

1,26,989 

and money orders. 




Recoveries 

3,94,492 

! 6.7)3 

21,252 

Municipal funds 

til 

06,92G 

1,24,720 

Ledgorand savings 

11 » 

18,378 

20,455 

Advances Ml 

1,46,636 

38,311 

53,874 

bank deposits. 




Pcnsionu i 

16,190 

14,705 

2 8642 

Miscellaneous lfl 

174 

1,950 

4,085 

Ledger and savings 

Ml 

8,100| 

9,783 

Jail 

2,500 

3,-100 

18,209 

bank deposits. 




Registration 

1M 

23,868 

17,820 

Miscellaneous 

2,70(1 

2,380 

3,87(1 

Deposits , M 

18,G5,80J 

2,87,431 

[ 2,77,1110 

Jail 

45,440 

3,400 

1,11,675 





Registration 

til 

23,8 OP 

8,441 





Deposits 

13,65 246 

2,33,704 

3,10,212 





Military *.■ 

14 64,327 

12,88,508 

11,51,438 





interest and refunds 

7,490 

7,825 

11,806 





famine relief work* 

*« t 

232 

25,Q7S 





(li\ cb.) 




Total 14 , 

S3,C0,771 

*0,30,015 

38,40,250 

Total 

02,57,344 

14,14,254 : 

19,74,014 


1 Includes rates and taxes, 
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.Several items in the above list seem perhaps to call for explanation. 

Municipalities ami ^ le municipal funds are collected and disbursed (chiefly on 
house-tax towns. police, conservancy, and public works) by the corpora¬ 
tions of Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Bisalpur. In 17 lesser towns—Aonla, 
BamvoU, Bavaur, Bashfu-alganj, Bilsanda, Farid pur, Fatehganj Ettst, Jahau- 
abad, Nawabganj, Neoria Husaiupur, Piytis, Sarauli, Senthal, Shdlii, Shorgarh, 
Bhlshgarli, and Sfhiupuri—a housetax-is levied under Act XX. of 1850 on 
■well-to-do residents. This tax 13 assossed under the superintendence of tlio 
magistrate by a committee {panchdyul) representing the townspeople. Tho 
income and outlay, both of such towns and the municipalities, will he detailed 
in tho Gazetteer articles on each. 

The income-tax: was imposed by an Act of 1870 and abolished in 
Income and license 1872-73. The license-tax, imposed by Act VIII. of 1877, 
tlwC3 - was in force for a part of 1877-78, attaining in that year a 

total return of Rs. 21,494. 

Excise is levied under Act X. of 1871. In several pavganahs, including 
Bisalpur and Pdranpur, the collections have under recent 
rules (1878) been farmed out; but the Government distil¬ 
lery system prevails in tho bulk of the district. Tho excise income and expen¬ 
diture may bo shown for five years as follows:—< 


Year ending 30th 
ticplembcr. 

rZJ 

rs3 

C3 

$ 

1 

CO 

o 

t M 

K 

S3 

+3 

.to 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1872-73 

18,204 

31 

18T3.71 

18*965 

25 

1874-7S 

\ 7,607 

31 

1875-70 

10,402 

25 

1870-77 

16*351 

21) 


O 

h 

.2 

a 

'tj 

CO o 
<y o 

s 

Rs. 

Ra. 

10,107 

14 

9*033 

93 

U,296 

68 

12,048 

122 

10,333 

2 U 


Pi 

i <6 

o 

Ol 

to 

1 

!/i 
-*? 

■g 

M 

to 

w 

<y 

o 

a 


1 o 

o 

$5 

Rs, 

Bs. 

Rs. 

06,587 

5,368 

60,210 

58,42-1 

6*365 

63,050 

59 *066 

6,3 85 

52,681 

60,714 

6,480 

55,m 

56,290 

4,806 

61,394 


Stamp duties have hitherto boon collected uudor the Stamp Aot (XVII.) 

Stampa of 1809 and tho Collrt l^esAet (VII.) of 1870. The 

former will from the 1st April, 1879, bo.replaced by a new 
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statute (I. of that year). The following table shows, for the same period as the 
last, the revenue and charges under this head :— 


Year. 

flumli and 
adhesive 
stamps. 

Blue-and- 
blnck do¬ 
cument 
stamps. 

Court fees 
stamps. 

Duties 
and pe¬ 
nalties 
realised. 

Total 

receipts, 

Gross 

charges. 

Net 

receipts, 


Bs. 

Its. 

Us. 

Us. 

its. 

Ba. 

Hs, 

1572-73 

4,6 4 8 

61,901 

' 1,61,056 

204 

2,08,409 

5,772 

2,02,637 

1873-74 

6,221 

49,167 

1,72,285 

235 

2,2fi,9lU 

4.072 

2,22,233 

1874-75 

4,74 t 

49,036 

1 1,54,945 

265 

| 2,03,937 

5,193 

| 2,03,79 4 

1875-76 

5,099 

47,982 

1,3*5,32 1 

184 

1 1,91,600 

5,020 

1,86,G60 

1876-77 mi 

6,06 2 

44,090 

| 1,16,070 

S9G 

| 1,67,318 

7,US 

1 , 60,175 


In 1876-77 there were 12,361 documents registered under the Registration 
Act (VIII, of 1871), and on these fees to the amount of 
Kcgistiation* 16,743 were collected, The expenses of establishment 

and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs, 7,788. The total 
valueofall property affected by registered documents is returned as Ks, 36,06,585, 
of which 27,63,184 represents immoveable, and the remainder moveable pro- 


Connected with the subject of judicial receipts and expenditure is the 

number of cases tried. This amounted in 1878 to 16,009, 
3umcifilstatistics, „ , , , t , 4 , , \ . , 

of which 8,131 were tried by civil, 4,0GG by criminal, 

and 3,812 by revenue courts, 

The medical charges arc incurred chiefly at one central and six branch 
nT „ , • dispensaries. The former is of course at Baroilly itself i tho 

Memcal charges *• . ' 

nm\ sanitary static latter arc located in its Old City and llila quarter, at Pili- 

tLGa ‘ bhit, Aonla, Bistilpuiy and Daheri, The establishment of 

dispensaries in this district, writos Mr. Moons, is interesting, (i both from the 
early date at which they were founded, and from the fact of their being held 
^ . up as examples for imitation by other districts. A grant 

was originally made by the Nawdb Vaztr’s Government of 
1,000 mlcabi rupees per annum to a hakim native doctor in lieu of a cess of 
eight annas levied on each village in tho district, for the purpose of affording 
medical aid to tho indigent sick of Bareilly. This grant was renewed from time 
to time to his heirs by the former, ns well as by tho British Government, until 
the year IS 15, when one of tho two then incumbents having died, two-thirds 
of the allowance were placed at the disposal of tho looal agents, to be.appropria¬ 
ted to the purposes of the original grant, tho remaining third being continued 
to the other incumbent as a life-pension* Tho Government order was allowed 
to remain in abeyance until 1822, when Mr. Glyn star tad ?v dispensary from 
tho resources formed by the accumulation of the annuity, and a donation from 
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Government of Rs. 3,800 made in 1821, boing the proceeds of the sale of a 
nazul escheated house, In 183S the remaining one-third of the original pension 
was made over to the local agents, with arrears from 1831. In 1842, the present 
dispensary was built by Mr. Clarke, from the accumulated funds. Since the 
mutiny, a fever and a lock-hospital have been added, and a fomalo medical 
sohool has been established from funds supplied by Babu Ganga Parsliiid, 
supplemented by a grant-in-aid from Government, 

<< In connection with tho main dispensary are two branches in the Kila 1 
and in the old city. Both were founded in 1855 by private individmils; tho 
former by liila Di'irga Parsh'id, and tho latter by Pxtam Rai. In 1843, Mr. 
Clark opened a branch dispensary at Pilibhlt, and in 1840 another at Baheri; 
the latter is in a neat pakka masonry two-storied building with good out-offices. 
The next branch opened was in 1847, Bisalpur, where tho residents had 
expressed their readiness to subscribe to an endowment fund. In ordor to givo 
the institution a fair start, Mr. S. Fraser, then Officiating Judge, maintained it at 
his own expense for six months. Tho requisite funds were soon subscribed, and 
the institution is now on a permanent footing. The last branch dispensary was 
opened at Aonla in 1855. It was endowed by Hakim Saddat Ali Khan, who 
assigned for its support by deed of gift 10 biswas of Bhiinlaur in Aonla, and 10 

biswas of Udaibhdnpixr in Sarauli. 

<< Thero is still room for several more dispensaries ; at Balia, Saranli, 
Faridpuv, Naw&bganj, and Mirgauj, they would ho valuable. Two small 
branches—one at Deoriya in pargauah Bisalpur, and one to the north-east of 
parganah Ricliha—are urgently required, as they would assist materially in 
checking the ravages of tho fover after tho rains in tho tracts which chiefly suf¬ 
fer from it, and which are at present too far removed from existing institutions 
to derive any benefit from them. Tho Deoriya branch might bo established 
from the surplus funds of the Bisalpur dispensary.” 

Indian returns of mortality have seldom any great claim to exactness. 


mortality returns. 


They suffice, howover, to show that tho health of this district 
is not on tho whole much inferior to that of tho North- 


"Western Provinces at large. What swells the list of deaths is the malarious 
fever of the river-basins and the northern parganahs. This becomes most 
virulent in the months just succeeding the rainy season, from September to 
December. At this time, moreover, heavy dew falls, and tho necessity of 
watching their crops tells severely on the cultivating classos. It is only fair to 
add that, in its drier localities, tho district is healthy enough. The returns of 
the cantonment hospital at Bareilly show a far loss than avorago insalubrity. 

1 See Gazetteer article on Bareilly city. 
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In r sporadic form cholera ia sufficiently familiar* but as an epidemic it is 
almost unknown. The mortality from different causes during the past live 
years may bo tlms sumnmmecV:— 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small-pox 

Bowel com* 
plaint. 

Cholera, 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of deaths 
to 1,000 of 
population. 

1873 

20,975 

7,672 

2 t 62G 

, 123 


33,341 

22‘12 

1874 

20,780 

1,796 

2,509 

63 


27,760 

17*73 

1875 

f 24,124 

856 

4,292 

730 

2,538 

32,640 

21 69 

1876 

28,836 

3,033 

5,028 

3,111 

1,993 

42.001 

27 87 . 

1877 

22,010 

1,961 

2,131 

23 

1,541 

28,205 

20*32 


From the third column it will bo seen that small-pox at present shows 
w , . . smnll signs of yielding under the lancet of the Govern- 

menfc vaccinator. Yet vaccine operations have of late years 
slowly hut surely increased. In 1873-74 as many as 16,618 out of 22,233 such 
operations were successful ; in 1874-75, 25,477 out of 32,081; 26,692 out of 
31,083 in 1875-76 ; 26,953 out of 31,176 in 1876-77 ; and in 1877-78, 27,732 
out of 33,029. The subject of vaccination naturally leads to that of cat¬ 
tle disease > but the latter has received sufficient notice on preceding 
pages. 1 

The early history of Bareilly must ever linger in the mist which obsoures 
History. Circ, 2 fio everything Indian before the incursion of the chronicle- 
B,G ’ loving Musalm^n, Sermons in the stones of ancient cities, 

and legends of old-world heroos, are at best a foundation for theory rather 
than fact; but to these, in the first instance, must we look for whatever faint 
truth they can supply. The first hints of district history are centred round the 
venerable fortress of Abichhatra, 3 near Aonla. In the Malutblidrata the great 
kingdom of Pancluila extends from tho Himalaya southwards to the Ohambal j 
and Abichhatra is the capital of its northern division, now Rohilkhand. 3 Just 
before the fierce war which is the subject of that epic, Drona, the tutor of tho 
Pdndavas, ejected Dmpado, king of Pauehala, from this portion of Ilia realm. 
Its mention shows that AMehhatra was already an historic city in the second 
century B.O., when the author of tho Mababhamta flourished; and indeed other 
proofs point to the same conclusion. Hwen Thsang inform us that Asoka 
(ebu 250 B« C.), whose coins are still ploughed up in the neighbourhood, 

1 Supra pp. 183-4 and 341. Tho same pages will, with the Etdwa notice, supply a fairly ex¬ 
haustive list of indigenous medicines, 2 See Gazetteer article ou R&rmiagar, 3 See 

Cunningham's Archmofogical Surrey Reports, V ol. I.,p. 255, hud plate II. A small north-east mi 
corner of the district would seem to have hecu included in thePnranio kingdom of AJahdkosala* 
which extended from a temple called Goltavnes, near iUlibhit, to the Gandakin Gorakhpur aud. 
Chfluipdmq, J3uelmnanh Eastern India (1838), II, 326, 
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founded here a Buddhist temple. The place is sometimes called Ad5kot,a popular 
legend assigning its foundation to Adi the Ahir, a contemporary of Drona* 
How early was the currency of this tradition is shown by the geography of 
Ptolemy (civc. 150A.D.), which names the place Adisadra. To other villages in 
the same talisil is ascribed an equal antiquity, Lilaur is said to be mentioned 
in tho Mababhdrata, and to gimt Drona is attributed the building of Gur- 
gaon. 1 

Between the beginning of the Christian era and the seventh century 

The Christian era intervenes a great historic gap which even legend 
caUileiicc SVi* 9 c7m unequal to fill. Ahichhatra, with its Buddhists and 
iwtes* perhaps Jains, continues to flourish ; and other towns no 

doubt existed in the clearings amidst a primaeval dh&k jungle. But the 
age is still, probably, nomadic; and the predominant races are tribes who 
pasture their cattle among the glades of the forest. 2 Adi is not indeed the only 
grazier who is credited with tho foundation of durable remains in the district. 
Numerous excavated tanks, in tahsil Pilibhlt and elsewhere, are attributed to 
herdsmen ; aud to judge from their position these reservoirs were intended for 
watering cuttle, 3 Tradition declares that the first inhabitants of the country were 
AMrs, Gobris, Goelis, Gujars, and other pastoral clans, and that tho conn try itself 
was called tappa Ahiran,or Cowlierdshire* To the AMrs and Gobris are attributed 
Gwata Prasiddh, a city that once stretched for seven miles along the bank 
bf the Bamganga? and the neighbouring Paebomi (Panohbhumi), where copper 
Coins of Asoka are still discovered. Tho foundation of Balai and Parasuakot is 
assigned to the well-known Titan {Daitua) Bali. But as the latter was built for 
his Alilr servant Parasua, both perhaps belong to this age. The herdsmen just 
mentioned aro more likely to have been aborigines than Aryans, but for tho 
prominence of undoubtedly aboriginal races wo must wait a few centuries 
longer. 

About G35A.D., the district was visited by tho Chinese Buddhist 

ncscpHgWm^H/on P il S rim Hwcn Thsang. It was then divided between 
U'hsaug, 635 a.d. two kingdoms, its northern tracts being included in 

Govisana or KdsMpur, and its southern in Ahichhatra, Tho former 
was about 330, and the latter about 495 miles 4 in circumference. Both coun¬ 
tries were strongholds of Buddhism: but of both the Chinaman’s account is 
disappointingly meagre. His account of Ahichhatra will bo found in tho 
Gazetteer article ou ltd inn agar, What races inhabited the district he does 

1 Idoens’ DiirdUt} Selllonenl Repeat, pp. 17-21. 2 Census Report of 18B5. Koto on 

castes by Bfibu H&jkidlmn Mu-khopadhyay, 3 Colvin’s Pilibhlt Settlement Report, p. 2. 

Adi is liiinaeli said to have dug the Adi Sugar tank near Ahichhatra. 4 Or 2,000 and 

3,ono ii respectively. See Julien’s II wen Thsaug ahoye quoted. ' 
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not toll us ; but traces of Hindu occupation are to be found in tho nine Bitih- 
manical temples and 300 Jogis which lie saw in that city. 

In tho following century the rulers of the district, or rather of its 
opon country, were undoubtedly Hindus. We now hear the land mentioned 
for tho first time as Katehr. The term was probably, as before pointed out, 
derived from its katehr soil, and seems to have at first included the whole of 
what is now known as Robilkband. 1 By Chand, the Chauh&n bard, we are told 
that about 714 A, D, Ram, the Pramar, the Chalcwa 
tio'n h S?> e r,D il 8CriP " lord of Ujjaiu, 2 made gifts of land to the 36 royal races. 
To ICehar he gave Katehr, Kohar must therefore 
have been a Rajput, but to which of the 36 races ho belonged must ever 
remain uncertain, A powerful Hindu dynasty was reigning at Dowal near 
Hcoria about two centuries later. Here Mr. Boulderson discovered a now famous 
inscription translated by Mr. Prinsep, and given at length in the Gazetteer 
article on Deoriti, The inscription is dated 992A.D. 3 and represents the Raja 
Sri LaUa as grandson of Yira Varmma, who must therefore have reigned at 
about the beginning of the century. Sri Lallu is described as of the <c Ohindu 
race,”* and descended from the great Rishi Ohyiwaiia. Ohvdvana, be it noted, 
was the reputed ancestor of the Cheru clan, with whoso name Ohindu may 
perhaps be connected. Qlicrus are in other districts found side by side with 
'lbArtis, and to a great Tharu monarch, Mordhaj, is attributed the foundation 
of Marauri in the same tahsil. There is therefore some basis for the conjecture, 
now for the first time propounded, that Sri Ball a was a Oheru. Oherns had 
at that time, no doubt, some aboriginal faith of their own, and LaUa was a 
Hindu. But his family may have been converted to Hinduism just as readily as 
that of Mordhaj to Jainism, v 

Who Sri LaUa really was is a question which has excited more than one 
discussion. Sir Henry EUiofc Buggests that the Ohindu race may have been 
Clmndels. 6 On the strength, perhaps, of a somewhat exploded tradition that 
the Baehhals ejected the grazier castes who originally held the country, General 
Cunningham 6 assumes that they were B&chhals, While pointing out the base¬ 
lessness of this assumption, Mr. Moans 7 asserts that Ohindu is a mistranslation 

1 Supra , p, G77, note 2, and Bareli Settlement Report, p. 17. 2 Chakwfi is here probably 

a corruption of Chahrnvarii, just aa in another senac it is of Ctiakravaka, The Ujjain here 
mentioned is perhaps Kashipur, which was-once so called, 8 Sambat 1048 . * Mr. 

Moons considers Chir.du to he u mistranslation of Chandrahansij but s.uuh was not, apparently, 
-the opinion of Prinsep, Elliot, mul Cunimigham. s Supplemental Glossary, art," CImikIoL” 

The article quotes from Chaiul a boast of the Ban&phara s 45 By us were the Goods expelled, nun 
iheir s trough olds, Dcogarh and Clmubari, added to his sway.” Tho Chaub&ri in this district was 
founded during the seventeenth century, and cannot be the place meant* 0 Arch , Survey 

JXeport, Vol 1, The data of the tlrsfc entry of the Bnchlials into the south of Shahjnhdnpur is 
.given by their own family records as inODA.D. All the tribes of lUsalpur concur in saying that 
ithese Rajputs never,crossed the Khauaufc or held laud west of that river. 7 

licport, pp. 18-20. - - ■ 
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for Chamkabansh But (i we cannot,” as lio at last most justly confesses, 

“ identify this mysterious race* We only know that— 

The knights arc dust, 

And their good swords ore rust, 

Their souls are with the snints, wo trust,” 

But whoever king Lalla may have been, the inscription shows his realm 
It rereols a high to have attained a high state of civilization. The Mausarovar 
of state civilization. lnko, tho Tibetan homo of tho wild swans, is mentioned, 
and so is the distant ocean, The red sandstone on which the lines "are 
inscribed must have come from Delhi, or Agra, or Mirzdpur. The fty) a is 
praised for his piety, education, intellectual gifts, truthfulness, liborality, and 
military skill. The groves, gardens, and flowers of tho suburbs, the lofty 
white buildings of the city (Garh-khera or Doom), the gold ornaments and 
pearl necklaces of its ladies, all obtain their share of commendation. Wells— 
some with flights of stops leading down into their cylinders—tanks, and 
irrigation canals arc constructed. There are almshouses where tho poor 
are clothed and fed, and there are temples for the gods* Glebes are assigned 
free of revenue to tho priestly orders. Tho villages are fertile and 
welbpeopled. Poetry is valued, and the sculpture and engraving are such 
as Bareilly could not produce now, nearly 900 years later in the world's 
history, 

A suspicion may perhaps suggest itself that tho courtly scribe 1ms 
laid on his colours with too thick a brush. The civilization must at best 
have been somewhat local, and confined to such cities as Deom on the 
south-east and Ahichhatra on the south-west ; for we know that the bulk 
of the country was still held by half-wild races who have not oven yot attained 
any marked stage of enlightenment* That Ahichhatra was still flourishing 
is shown by a bas-relief of two lions, dated lOOd-A.jD., 1 and discovered 
amongst its ruins by Mr. P, W. Porter. The numerous traces of Jainism 
which arc found iu the same spot will be dwelt on elsowhore j and it is possible 
that this faith was now at its highest development in Northern Rohilkhand 
and Ouclh. Tho founder of Mar aim was, as already mentioned, prince of a 
Jain dynasty. 2 The date of Mordhaj or Mayyuvadhvaja is given by General 
Cunningham 3 as about 900 A.D. How widely his name and faith were 

1 lOSO^'miro/. # 2 Oudll Gazetteer, I M Hi. 8 Supra pp. 456,480, The proper explo* 

ttUion of Join remains in tins part of India is as yet an untouched task. When General Cuu- 
nIngham accomplished his archaeological survey he Bourns to have known less about the Jains 
than at present, and, as elsewhere shown, 1ms on two occasions overlooked buildings bearing tho 
euggeslive name of IMrnsnath. In some cases lie seems (see note to his article <m AhichUatva) 
to have mistaken Jain for Buddhist statues. If IIaja Shivnparalmd Oswal, himself a Jain, 
were to devote to this subject some of his learned leisure, the result might be a great gain to 
Indian nnunuiirmiusm, and even history, 
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distributed is perhaps shown by the neighbouring ruins of Mordhaj and 
Pdnharst in Bijnor. 1 

Wo have now entered the beginning of the eleventh century, and 
Beginning of the the position up to that time may be thus summarized, 
eleventh century. Tho district was a wooded country interspersed with 
pastoral glades and cultivated patches, Among the former roved nomadic 
races who for their own protection established here and there a stronghold, 
and for the comfort of their cattle dug hero and there a tank. In tlio 
hitter were towns occupied by tribes of a higher civilization and more refined 
beliefs, some of them Aryans in race, some Buddhists and Jainas in religion, 
They may have flattered themselves that the surrounding wilds were under 
their subjection, but if so, must have been rudely undeceived. 

For there seems about this time to have been an invasion or uprising 
v Tho aborigines of the wild aboriginal tribes, Expelling or outrootiug the 
rise ’ civilized races, they appear for at least two centuries to 

lmvo ruled undisputed masters of the country. The clans whose turn of 
supremacy had now arrived could, if not altogether aboriginal, boast of but 
little Aryan blood. The AMrs and kindred races already mentioned may be 
allowed tho benefit of a doubt; but the BMhars, Blndars, Bhumhars, and 
Bhilswere undoubted Mlechohag. All, however, seem to have claimed some 
kinship with tho great Raja Ben, tho hero of the aborigines and opponent 
of Hinduism. AH that can bo ascertained of Ben has been said above, 3 His 


date is by some legends fixed later than the time of which we are now 
treating; but if he be identical, as already suggested, with the Vena 
of the Mahabhfirata and the Purfinas, he must have flourished many centuries 
before. The Ahirs of ShAbjahdnpur claim him as one of the most famous scions 
of tlioir race. 8 He is said to have founded Qarha Kliera and Shuhgavh (ip 
P bran pur), while his wife Sundari or Ketapi excavated the Queen’s tank (Rani 
Tal) at Kabar. Many oilier half-forgotten strongholds were his handiwork. 
And “ when,” writes Mr, Moens, u the common people attribute any old fort to 
Baja Ben, it is equivalent to saying that it is an old Bhar or Bhil stronghold, 
such as wo know existed in mauy other parts of the country,” 

It was not until the end of the twelfth century that the lengthy process 


But. aro gradually 
re-supressed by liaj- 
puts, 


of expelling the aboriginal races began, It was about this 
time, as already shown, 1 that the first invading wave of 


i After quoting Mr, Elliott's Chronicles of Unao, Mr, Moons remarks 4 “ This, loo, I con¬ 
ceive to have been the course of events iu Bareilly. Tho Ahirs from the Nepal hills, the Bhils 
from the jungles to the Bouth, the Bhars from the forests of Oudh, must have poured into East; 
ICatehr, after driving out the Aryans from Oudh, and either exterminated or driven out tho 
civilized Jiajput tribes, just as they had done from A judhya. 7 Supra pp, 341,342 (mjnor 

notice), a Note oa tho castes of Shnbjuhdopur, Census Kcport of 1805, 4 Supra p, 00,105 
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Kateliriya Rajputs burst into Rohilkhand and partially established its 
rule. In spite of Muslim conquest, the Rajputs continued for many cen¬ 
turies to extend their sway. So late as the end of the sixteenth century 
we find Tomars and Ghauh&ns expelling Bbuls from Garlia Khera of this 
district and Bisauli of Buclaun. But all the chief clans of the district concur 
in affirming that on their arrival they found no civilized Brfihman, Rajput, 
or Baniya tribes. The previous occupants, where any, are always described 
as Ahtrs, Bhulnhars, Bhihars, or Biiils, while the country is as often as not 
unoccupied jungle. But we now quit the period of legend and conjecture 
to enter that of history. In the beginning of the thirteenth century was estab¬ 
lished the Muhammadan empire of Dehli, and Katehr was aimo%t immediately 
afterwards divided into the governments of Sainbhal and Budaun, both fre¬ 
quently mentioned by the Muslim annalists. The name of Katehr seems now 
to havo shrunk until confined to the country between the hills, the Rftmganga, 
and the Klianau. 


A general sketch of the district at the time of their arrival would havo 


Close of the twelfth 
cent wry. Muslim in¬ 
vasions. 


shown the invaders the following broad outlines. A 
few scattered settlements of nomad graziers in the south ; 
to north and east tribes of Blminlifirs and Blnls wander¬ 


ing amid a Forest dotted hero with the sites of half-forgotten cities ; and wost 
of the Ramganga a Kateliriya colony. Neither then nor for three centuries 
afterwards could there have been much to tempt an invasion. Aonla is the only 
towu mentioned by name in the chronicles of this period ; and the special history 
of the tract is to be sought chiefly in the general annals of the Budaun Govern¬ 
ment. These have been already giveu at some length, 1 aud it will here suffice 
to recapitulate briefly the events which seem to havo specially affected this 
district. 


According to Farishta, Kutb-ud-din in 1196, or according to Badaytini, 


was AMcclihatra 


Shalmb-ud-din in 1194, marched from Budaun to Bangarh 
and captured the latter fortress. But whether this Bangarh 
as suggested by Mr. Moens, or the Bangarh in Budaun, 3 


afterwards defended by Ali Muhammad, is uncertain. 


In 1253 Nasir-ud-din Mahmud crossed the Ganges at MAy&pur in $ab£- 
Nasir-ud dm’8, ranpur, and marching through Bijuors, along the foot of 
12 ° 3 * the hills, reached the Rfihab or R&mganga. In the course 

of the foray one of his favourite officers, Izz-ud-din Daramshi, 3 was slain. 
The monarch resolved to inflict a stinging revenge on that part of the 
. ^Supra pp..9Q-lG5. . lOG-,7, 92, uotc 6* . 
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submontane tract which he had not sufficiently punished already. He sent a 
force across the Rfunganga to pillage Ktitelir in a manner " that the inhabi¬ 
tants might not forget for the rest of their lives/’ and himself proceeded to 
Budaun. 1 

The next invasion was thirteen years later, in the reign of GbiySs-iid-din 
Ghly Ss-ud-iUiPs, Balban. Hearing in 1266 that the neighbourhood of Bu~ 
H66 ‘ daun and Am rob a was disturbed by a rebellion in Katehr, 

he marched from Dehli in such hasto that ho left his tents behind, and reached 
the scene of revolt in three days. “ Sending forward a force of 5,000 archers, 
he gave them orders to burn Katehr and destroy it, to slay every man and to 
spare none but women and children—nay, not even boys who bad reached 
the age of eight or nine years. The blood of the Hindus ran in streams, 
heaps of slain were to be seen near every village and jungle, and the stench 
of the dead reached as far as the Ganges. This severity spread dismay 
among the rebels, and many submitted. The whole district was ravaged, 

and so much plunder was made, that the royal army was enriched, 

and even the people of Budaun were satisfied. Wood-cutters were sent out 
to cut roads through the jungles, and the army passing along these brought the 
Hindus to submission. From that time to the end of the glorious reign no 
rebellion made head in Katehr, and the countries of Budaun, Samblud, Am- 
roll, and Kanwari, continued safe from the violence aud the disturbance of the 
Katobriyas.” 2 

This extract shows that the Katehriyas had already crossed theRamganga 

J alal-ud-din's, and settled in Katehr. That they were crushed, but not 

1289-90. extirpated, is proved by the fact that less than a quarter 

of a century later they required another chastisement. It has been already 
mentioned that in the second year of lus reign, 1289, Jalal-ud-dm 
Khilji halted at Budaun, while his son Arkali Kb An went forward to 
punish his rebellious nephew Obbajiu 3 The result is described not only 
in the pages of the TdMh-i-Fiwzshdhi , but in the heroic couplets of Amir 
Khusru, 4 Arkali, sings the latter, proceeded to the banks of the Raliab or 
Rdmganga, and found the enemy encamped on. the opposite bank. Ohhaju bad 
wisely seized all tho vessels on the river. But “ the royal army crossed the river 
like the wind, on a few boats called zauraks } and spread confusion through fcb$ 

1 Supra, p, 94; Tahahat-i-ndsiri ; Dowson’s Elliot, II., 353 ; mid TdrMi~Baddtjtini„ These 
authorities call Kutehr Kaitliar; and Professor Dowson therefore imagines that Kaithal, far 
away,in Nasir-ud-duPs rear, is intended. But Knithnr and Kather are alternative forms of 
Katehr often used by BadAyuni, 2 Tdrikh-i Ftrozshdhii Eliioti III, 105, I60j Badayuni, 

3 P, 95. Mr. Moens calls Jal&l-ud»d!n Eiroz. Firozalmh was certainly one on his titles. Bub 
historians have agreed to reserve that name for a Inter monarch of the Titghlak dynasty 
(1351-88.) 4 In his Gfturrdt'-uMdmell, -Doffson’s Elliot, III, 530-9. E'er some account of 

this puet see p. 160, note 2, 
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camp of the enemy” After dyeing the earth everywhere with rebel blood, the 
victors returned to Budaun. Ohhnju was forgiven; but his uncle, the emperor, 
seems to have remained in this part of the Granges valley, aud next year (1290) 
made a raid on Katchr. ff He went on ” (continues the poet), “hopeful as 
Darius, and his faithful soldiery accompanied him as far as K:iba»\ n Here a 
struggle ensued, and the Muslims made their swords rusty with the blood of the 
Hindus. Every live Hindu who fell into the emperor's hands was crushed flat by 
the feet of elephants. Country-born Musalmana who had joined in the insurrec¬ 
tion were spared, but distributed as slaves amongst the imperial officors. When 
the emperor had bestowed the country on his own friends, ho determined to 
proceed towards Hindustan, and to open a way through the forest. He cut 
down the woods of Tarfiya 1 that intercepted his progress, cleared the road 
of the robbers that infested it, and hung them on boughs, which thereon looked 
like trees in. the island of Wakwak. After these highhanded proceedings he 
departed* 

Though the Mughal inroad of Ali Beg (1308) is said to have extended to 
the neigbourhood of Bud nun, and oven Oudb, wo have no warrant for saying 
that it harassed this district. This u descendant of Changiz Khan, the accur¬ 
sed,” met defeat and death in Amroha of Moradabach* 

The Hindus would seem to have recovered Kabar after the departure of 

Jalal-ud-din«Khilji j for wo are told that the Muslims 
Recovery of Kabnr , * ., . xl . „ t . , ... . w . 

by Kfttchriya Raj- re-captured it in the reign of ins nephew Ala-ud-dm 

pats, arc. 1300, (1313). It again fell into the hands of the Katohriyas 

during the reign of JFirozTuglilak (1351-88 ). 3 How under the same emperor the 
Katelmyas murdered the governor of Budaun (1379), and how their country 
was yearly wasted in consequence, has already been told in the graphic lan¬ 
guage of Farishta. The inhabited country round Aonla was depopulated and 
converted into jungle. 4 It was at this time probably that Gr\Wila Prasiddh 
was destroyed® According to Baddy uni, Sayyid Khizr Khan, great-nephew 
of the murdered governor, was deputed to punish the rebels. Ho signalised his 
appointment by slaying one Lnkhuku, a ltatehriya who seems to have been the 
actual murderer. But the prime cause of the mischiof, Raja Kharak or Khargu 
Singh, was the same chief who, according to Katehriya traditions, iu 1420 
ejected the Abbs and Bhuinkdra from the country between RdmgangaandDeoha* 
Ho must therefore have taken advantage of the disorder causod by Tinnir’s 
invasion (1399) to return from exile and recover his domain. The Katohriyas 

1 /. the TocdL 2 rdtffoaMiMwMr, Elltot, HI., 47-48. Ttiriftk+FirazshdhL »>id. 

1(*8. 3 Cunningham'! Archaohyical Survey Ite/iortu, vol. / jt. 369 . * Supra pp 

97.8.^ Tt is in the passage from tho Tirlhh-UPirazshdhi quoted in noto ibid., that Aonla is 
mentioned for tho (lrat time, 5 Bareilly Settlement Report, page 21, . . 
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now reoccupied Firoz Tnghlak’s JSTmv Forest of Aonla, and began to build a 
few villages. Such Was Atarcliendi, a strong settlement in the difficult and then 
thickly wooded country between tlio old Aril and new Nawiib Nadi. Tho 
remains of tho oidThfikurgarh or Rajput’s fortress aro still visible on tlio banks 
of tho former river; and tho village is still held by Katchriya Rajputs, 

Rut though extending their possessions, tho Kateliriyas seem to have 
been for a while humbled. In 1410, and again in 1412. 

They arc apron ** 7 

humbled by tlio they tamely allowed tbo emperor Mahmud Tughhik to come 

Muslim cujpeior*, hmuting in Kutehr. 1 In 1413 his successor Daulat Khan 
Lodi made a similar expedition, being met and humbly received by Itai Har or 
Hari Singh, the brother of Kkargu. 2 Bad ay uni asserts that tlio ungrateful 
Daulat convoyed both this and other Katelmya chiefs as prisoners to Patiali. 
But the stntemont is improbable, for tho very next yeai* (1414) we find Har 
Singh in full rebellion* By this time Sayyid Khizr Khan had succeeded to tho 
throne, and his experience in raids on Katehr enabled him to make short work 
of this insurrection. General Tdju-ul-Mulk was despatched with a largo army 
into that country, and defeating Har Singh at Aonla, again laid all the neigh¬ 
bouring country waste. Tho vanquished Kateliriya surrendered two years later, 
and on promising to pay tributo was reinstated in his possessions* But such 
clemency was misplaced, for in 1418 it was again found necessary to send 
Taju-ul-mulk against him. Tho revolt was this time more serious, and while 
devastating the country, T&ju-ul-xnulk was unable to wind up the war. Tho 
emperor took the field in person, and after driving Har Singh into the forests 
which extended for 36 miles round Aonla, completely defeated him with tho 
loss of baggage, arms, and horses* The robol chief fled across tho Ramganga 
to the foot of the. Kum nun hills, hotly pursued for five days by 20,000 cavalry* 
But ho justified tho old adage and lived to fight another clay. In 1420 Trtju- 
ul-mulk again visited Katclir, and levied tribute from a Rai Singh, the posses¬ 
sor of that country.” This was evidently the irrepressible Hari,” or liis brothoc 
Klmrak, of whom during late years we have hoard so little. 

On the submission in 1421 of Muhabat, tho rebellious governor of 
Tbo Governor of Budaun, lie was sent to punish the contumacious Tomdrs 
i 1 ^ mi la U n H li jp ii t (Jhngharas), whom c< lie plundered and took prisoners to a 

man/’ 1 To this expedition of Muhabat’s is apparently due the 
emigration of tho Janglutras from Usahat and Stillmpur of Budaim to Kliera 
Bajhera of ShdhjaWinpur. llcnco they gradually spread over the whole of 

1 Tdr\hh-i-Mubth'ith Shdhi> Dowsoh’a Elliot, IV., 4.1, 44. ? Ibid.; and Dow*** Farialita 

c|iiolc-tl by. Bn ro illy tfattlcmout Kiqiort, Ju I lie last-named work Har in throughout eti!led Nnir. 

* How’s Fariahni and Daduyuni, quoted In Mr. Mocm’ licpoit, ftec nhio above, p. 98. 

4 How, II, U7. 
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Farid pur and Bisalpur, The date of the expulsion of tlio A Mrs from Klieva 
Bajkera by tlicir chief Udai Singh is iu their own family histories given as 1387 
A, D. If, as is possible, they were driven into Sh&hjaMnpur by the severities 
of Firoz Tughlak, the date is perhaps correct* It was perhaps to the accession 
of a second wave of refugees flying from the wrath of Muhfibat that thoyowed 
the rapid extension of their domains in this district. But in any case tlio period 
of tlicir emigration eastwards across the Ramgauga is fixed between the definite 
limits of 1387 and 1422. 1 

In 1424 the emperor Mubdrak marched in a menacing manner towards 
TlicKatehriyas again Katelir; but he was met on the banks of the Ganges by 
give trouble, 1494 . JJar Singh, who was weary of fighting and submitted. As 
the Katebriya’s tribute was three years in arrears, ho was confined for a few 
days until his accounts were settled. The imperial army then crossed the 
Ganges, and chastised the recusants dwelling between that river and Kumaun, 3 
We hoar no more of Har Singh, and for seventy years no more of his clan. 
But in 1494 tlio emperor Sikandar Lodi visited ICatehr and quelled a 'frosli 
rebellion. Tho landholders of that country had concentrated in large numbors 
and offered a well-contested battle. They wore at last routed, ce and the army 
of Islam captured a great quantity of booty.” 3 From this time forward, for many 
a long year, the Katohriyns remained quiet. All their gallant efforts at main¬ 
taining their independence had failed, and they seem to havo resigned them- 
selves to their fate, after carrying on a brave and almost unremitting struggle 
against their Muhammadan conquerors for 300 years. Occasionally, hencefor¬ 
ward, wo hear of isolated outbreaks, but those were mere attempts to avoid 
payment of tlio revenue due, not combined efforts to throw off the Muham¬ 
madan yoke. For years tiro country onjoyed comparative rest; and except an 
earthquake in 1500, no events of importance occurred. The jungle was gra¬ 
dually cleared, while population and tillage extended. 

During the reign of Sher Shah, however (1540-1545), tho Katehriyas 

n< , 11 , i would again appear to havo given some trouble. For wo 
a garrison at Xabar, find that usurper marching to Kabar, capturing the town, 
aud building there the castle of Shergarli, to keep tho 
burghers in check. 4 Other memorials of this visit exist at Kdbar. Tho Kha- 
wfis Tal, to the south of the castle, was probably named after Sher Shdh’s most 
trusted general, and tho Islam pur quarter after his son and successor, 5 When 

J Bareilly Settlement Report, pp. 20, 27. 2 Ibid, 3 l\irihh-i Khan Jahdn Lodi, 

Dow&on's Elliot, V,, 03. From this note to tho end of the paragruph tho language in that 
prematurely applied by Mr. Moons to a period seventy years earlier. ji Cunningham's 

Archeological Survey Ihporls t vol. I., 359, 0 loKmi fcluih, the Salim Shah ol: 

rdphjustouc, 
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Khawits Kb&n was in rebellion against Islam Shah, be again visited this 
part of tho country, pillaging the parganahs which lie along tbo foot of tho 
hills. 1 The Katehriyas seem to have earned favour in tlio eyes of Islam 
SMh, For about 1552 we find him appointing Mitrason, the Katobriya Iltfja 
of Lakhnor or Shahabad in Iiiimpur, to tho important government of 
Sambhal, 

We now quit history for tradition, and tradition of a rather insecure kind. 
It is said that at the beginning of tho sixteenth century Jagat Singh Katekriya 
founded Jagatpur near Bareilly, 2 Thoro is" no reason to doubt that this was 
Foundation of Ba- the case; hut to tho statement that in 1537 his sons 
reiiiy, c<rc.i637 Bas Deo ami Bar el Deo founded Bareilly itself sceptical 
objections may bo raised. It is far too probable that their names were 
invented, like those of so many mythical founders, to account for the name 
of tho foundation. The veal derivation of the word Bareilly is of courso 
uncertain; but an excellent authority 3 deduces tho name of the Oudh 
Bareli from tho Bhars, a tribe who once roamed tins district also. Tho 
multitude of banibus around the city might at once have suggested tho 
prefix btuis to distinguish this Bareilly from that. Only 35 years after its 
reputed foundation wg find the town called Bans Bareli. 4 But tho strongest 
argument against the legend is the great variety of form under which it occurs. 
The version just given was that recounted to Mr. Moons. But Mr. StacVs in¬ 
quiries resulted in another version, which makes Raja Jagat Singh a Bqrhcla 
Rfijput, with two sons, Basdoo and JNagdeo. B6sdeo built in 1550 a castle, 
calling it Bas Bareli, after his special and his tribal names ; and Nfigdeo built 
apart of the new city. A third story, supplied by a local banker and pamphlet- 
tecr, Lala Lakahminarayiin Kdyath, makes Bnsdoo a JJarhal Rfijput of Jagat 
village, and tho original namo of tho town Basdoo Barluili, There is one 
point only upon which all three vorsions arc agreed, viz. y tlmfc a Rajput named 
Bdsdeo founded a masonry fort in the old city. Its remains arc still visible, 
and its namo is traceable in that of the Ivot roulialla or quarter. Yet how 
popular legend may err as to the true history of places built but three centu¬ 
ries ago may bo seen by reading the article on Kliwaja Phtil in tho Gawnporo 
notice. 5 

1 Tdr(hh4-Ddudi t Dowbou’b Elliot, IV,, 48-i; and Prof. Dowson’s note on the life of.Khiiwfa 
Khan, appendix E. to Barae volume, * Jagatpur is now a muhalia or ward of the old 

city. 3 Mr. W, C. Bcneit, C.S, It may be mentioned that Bareilly ia not the only 

place so culled in this district. Sheet 5 of the Revenue Survey map allows* another spot so 
named, on the edge of the mfihi swamp in Filibhit. But it is not pretended that the 
authority of Bas Deo and Haroldoo ever reached into that Banjnra parganah. 4 TArikh- 

i~ Buddy fail, Elliot, V., 1505, 0 That village is said to have been founded hy an eunuuh 

{Rhwaja Sarfti) in the service of a princess named, I'hul, But ia reality Rhul was the name 
of the euuurii himself, and act of n royal mistress Cvuzr., VI., 249, note 1/ 
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Tho Kntehriyas once more rose during the second reign of Humayun, 
Last revolt of tho 1553-56 ; and in this rebellion Basdeo is said to have taken 
Katehriyaa, a p ar fc ( It was suppressed on tho accession of Akbar, 

whose general, AlmAs'Ali Kh(ui,slow Basdro and captured his fort. The grow¬ 
ing importance of Bareilly as a military post or otherwiso 
tionod for the first was almost immediately afterwards recognized. Though 
time m history, iocs. rema j n i n g a part of tho Biidaim government, it was created 

the charge of a separate or subdivisional governor. Badayiini tells us that 
in 1568 its government was conferred, together with that of Sambhal, on ono 
Husain Kuli Khan ; and this is the, first mention of Bareilly in the histories. 
The revolt of Akbar’s cousins, the Mirzas, and their flight to Gujarat (1566), 
have been already mentioned. 1 The disturbances which they afterwards 
created in that country forced the emperor to march thither and eject them 
(1572). But some of tho fugitive princes, and amongst them Ibr&him Husain 
Mirza, fouud their way to Northern India. The governor of Kant and Sola, 
Husain Kh&n Tukriya, had just returned, wounded, from an expedition against 
some banditti in another part of his sovereign’s dominions, when ho hoard that 
Ibrahim was threatening this district and Sambhal. He advanced to Bareilly, 
and thence to Bnmbhal, while Ibrahim retreated.* In pursuing the Mirz&s 
through the Panjab he was afterwards joined by the Bareilly governor, Husain 
Kuli Khan. 

Later on in Akbar’s reign Mirza 3 Am-ul-mulk was appointed governor ; 

Its earlier gover- but whether as the immediate successor of Husain Kuli 
™ rs * Khan is uncertain. Memorials of his rule exist in tho Mirzai 

mosque and the plot known as the Mirzai-bagh at Bareilly. Ho was succeeded 
by Bahramaml Khan. The divisions aud revenue of tho district, as fixed by 
Todar Mai and recorded in 1596 by Abul Hazl, have been already shown. 4 

In the last year of Jahangir’s reign, or first of Shahjahun’s (1627), Sultan 
Ali Khan became governor ; and in the following year (1628) Ali Kuli Khan 
was appointed. At some time before tho death (165S) of Shubjahan, Bareilly 
obtained a fresh step of promotion. It was created tho headquarters of tho 
Budaun Government, vice Budaun degraded. 5 In tho same reign tho Katch- 
riyas wore again the cause of disturbance. Though no longer daring to resist 
imperial governors, they had still sufficient vigour to annoy their neighbours. 

i Supra p. 347. 2 Authority the same as in penultimate note. Tina Husain Khan 

Tukriyn was not, as inferred by the settlement report, the same person as the Husain Kuli 
Khan, governor of tftireilly anti Sambhal. tiufc as they were both afterwards enguged in 
pursuing the Mirzas about the Punjab, tho mistake inay^ be easily made. 3 When a 

suffix, ns in the ease of Ibidhim Ilnsain Mirza jUBt mentioned, this title denoted imperial 
blood; when a prefix, ns in the present ease, it was a title bestowed on officials. * Supra 

p. 602. * i\ KM, 
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Making this district a base of operations, they between 1625 and 1G3S steadily 
encroached on that of the Tarai, then hold chiefly by the Rajas of Kuinaiui. 
They wore pushed back within tlieir former frontiers by Rustam Elian, gover¬ 
nor of Moradubad. 1 Two other rulers of Bareilly, appointed by Sh&hjahan, 
are remombored by name. Abdulldh Kliftn, of Malliabad, was succeeded by 
Rcija M&uik Chand Khattri, of Sluihjahanabiuh But the last of Shahjalum's 
appoin tin nuts, Raja Makrand Rai, wlio succeeded his father Manik in 1657, has 
left behind him more solid traces of his rule. 

Ho founded tlio Makrandpur quarter, tlio cathedral mosque (Jibni Masjid), 

w „ of the Sunnis, and near it a large now fort. In honour of 

Raja Makrand Can .. 7 A ,, ° , , , M , 

his new master Ammgir or Aurangzob, lie built or renameu 

Alamgiriganj. He is also credited with tlio foundation of tlio new city 2 on a site 
formerly occupied by sal forest All these works except the fort, whose site is 
now occupied by other buildings, remain. It was at the end of Slnihjahuu’s, and 
therefore probably at the beginning of Makrand’s rule, that one Badr Jalian of 
Pih&ni, now in Oudh, refusocl to pay tribute* The governor’s summons ho 
answered by annexing all the eastern part of the district. But, imperial forces 
being sent against him, lie was soon suppressed and captured. A satirical cou¬ 
plet still keeps his memory fresh among the people :—• 

i( Sadr Juh&n he Badr Jahdn t 
Chhore Pihdni jae kahdn 9 n 

il Badr Jaluui would havo boon chief of the world, Blit when he left 
Pihdni, where wont lie?” This Badr Jahau was not the only chief whoso 
rebellion at about the same time disturbed tho district. The energy ancl vigour 
of Makrand Rai found a congenial task in suppressing a Katclniya rovolfc afc 
Bareilly itself. The result was the banishment from the city of nil Katehriyas, 
and the massacre of all such as claimed descent from Basdeo. The ejected 
Rajputs founded Faridpur, Ohaubitri, and other places in tho Ramgnnga basin* 
Makrand was still ruling when, in the reign of Aurangzib (1658-1707), 
Bareilly attained its present rank as the headquarters of a province. Tho 
governments of Sambbal and Budaun wore united under the old name of Katohr, 
and he was appointed prefect of tho whole. 3 But, despite his prosperity, he 
came to an untimely end. Kalian Rai was an influential Janghnra chief of 
Faridpur; and when he died, his nephew, a pervert to IsMm, seized the heritage 
of his infant sons. On coming of ago, the eldest, Bhiyan Has, stabbed tlio 
usurper. The deed was committed in the Government court at Farid pur, and 

* See Batten's Notes on the ICttmam Tardi . a Thia, ns already mentioned, is some¬ 

times assigned to Ndgdeo, tho sou of Jagat. So is the market afterwards named Atamgrri- 
ganj. For same further account of all those buildings see Gazetteer article on Bareilly city, 
3 Supra p. 105. Less limn eighty years afterwards yrc find Moradabadn separato though 
perhaps subordinate government. 
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Makvand, in spite of an imperial order for his voloaso, punished the contempt 
by blowing Dhiydn away from a gun. Turning Muslim to add force to bis 
complaint, a kinsman of the executed-lad reported Makraud’s disobedience at 
Detili. The result was that the complainant Lil Singh returned to Bareilly 
with a large force, and arresting Makrand, cut off his fingers one by one. 1 

This must have happened before 1679 ; for when Aurangzib in that year 

Jfuighara revolt, made his expedition against Ajmer, wo find Bareilly govern- 
1079 * od by one Muhammad Rafi. Elated perhaps by the con¬ 

cession made to them in the case of Mukrand, and seeing that the emperor’s 
hands were full, the Jangharas now seized the opportunity of revolting. Refus¬ 
ing to pay revenue, they burnt and sacked the villages of all who declined to 
join them. After a stubborn fight at Kliardiha near Doom, Muhammad Rafi 
defeated the insurgents and slew their leaders, Deoria was capturod and burnt, 
while the Banjaras of the north, who had joined in the insurrection, were 
defeated and severely punished. 3 

During the anarchy wlucli followed the death of Aurangzib iu 1707> 
the authority of tho Bareilly governors was completely sot at defiance. The 
Hindu chiefs again found thomsolvcs almost independent. While withholding 
the tribute duo to the imperial treasury, they quarrelled amongst themsolves^ 
Every man’s hand was against his neighbour, “ It was a favourable time,” 
writes Mr. Moons, u for any determined adventurer with a few followers to 
rise rapidly to power, by taking advantage of the general confusion and the 
jealousies and dissensions of the Hindu chiefs.” Such a man soon rose to tho 
surface in the person of Ali Muhammad, tho founder of Rokilla rule. 3 

The Rohillas or Ruholas were Balkans—that is to say men of Afghan or 

Rise of tho Rohii- Much extraction. Their name is said to mean, in some trans- 
la9 ‘ montane language, hill-men. Why it should have been 

applied to tho Path/ms of what is now called Rolfilkkand, rather than to other 
adventurers of similar origin, it is impossible to say. Evortsinco the reigns of 
Bher Shall and his successors (1540-55), themselves Pathans, Path&ns had 
flocked into India. To these brave and hardy highlanders the wars of Akbar 
and his descendants had given ample employment. They had preferred tlio 

1 Family history of Cliaiidlutri Naubat Rfii of Bareilly, quoted in Mr. Moons’ report, 
Faiidpur town wa3 then called Pura ; and F&ridpur parganah was a portion of mahdl Bareli. 

3 Ibid, * Tho two great cont eiuporary authorities for the Bohilla period are Captain 

Hamilton’s History of the RohilUi Afghans y 1788; and the Gulisidn^Rahmai^ or life of tho 
lord-protector Rahmatj by his son Navvab Mustajab Khdu, The former represents the view 
of the Rohillas taken by their opponents j tho lattev, that taken by themselves. Minor 
authorities are ilie GulA-Rahmnty written by Hah mat’s grandson ; the Siyar-uUftlutakhirin ; 
Captain Francklin’s Reign of $/tdh Atom, 1793 ; Blphin3tone’s and Mill’s Historic!, of India ; 
Mr. Moens’ Settlement Repott ; and an article contributed to the Calcutta Review by Mr, Stephen 
Whiteway, C.S. 1875. The light thrown on tho subject by contemporary English politicians, 
such as Burke, is discoloured by party passion, and therefore worthless. 
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comparative wealth of India to the discomfort of their own cool mountains, 
and tho beginning of the eighteenth ceutury saw thorn Humorously settled in the 
tract between Ganges, hills, and Oudli. 

Tho man who was to strengthen by unitiug tlioir disjoin te l ranks was, 
Origin of Ali Mu- however, a Pafchdn only by adoption And hero wo may 
1mmmad i give somo sketch of tho relation which Ali Muhammad 

bore to other Rohilla chiefs. Mahmud KbAn, surnamed Shaikh Moti, was an 
Afghan of Kandalnir. His family belonged to the Badalzai clan of tho 
Baliraioh race, and had long been renowned for sanctity. We need not pursue 
his genealogy further than by saying that, like all Afghans, ho traced his dcscont 
to Afghdu, tho graudson of Saul, and through Saul to Jacob. Mahmud left, 
amongst other sons, two named Hasan 1 and Sluih Alum. Both are said to have 
migrated into Italia; but it soems that neither adopted that country as a perma¬ 
nent residence. Hasan loft throe sons, Duudi,Nmmat, and Silabat; Shtlh Alam 
one only, named Rahmat. But besides his son, Shah Alam had a slave named 
Dfiud> who with his master’s permission wandered off to seek a fortune in India. 
Baud first took service, about the year 1707, under tho potty chief of Madka in 
South Savauli. 3 At the head of somo 200 men, adventurer* like himself, he 
assisted his master against the neighbouring landholders ; and in a raid on tho 
village of Bakauli in Kabar, obtained amongst other prisoners a young boy of 
the J&t caste. Taking a fancy to the lad, Daud adopted him, made him a 
Muslim, and namocl him Ali Muhammad. This account of All’s origin is no 
doubt bxtromely distasteful to tho Patlifms themselves. That their hero should 
have boon born of a by no means exalted Hindu caste, that he should have been a 
captive taken in potty war, and the adopted son of a slave, gratos on their feel¬ 
ings. They prefer to consider him tho son of Dirad, and Daud tho son of Sh&h 
Alam, 3 But that ho was what wo lmvo hero described him is shown by tho 
best contemporary authority, as well as by a common saying of tho Hindus 
themselves 

u Aise sc disc dekko Parbhu he that, 

Aonla M rtija bhayo Bakauli kfi 
“ See from God’s will what mighty changes spring, 

DakauU’s Jdt became great A on la’s king.” 


As tho fame of Dadd’s bravery and skill spread abroad, he was joined by 


Death of his n(lop« 
live father Ddild. 


a more numerous Afghfui following, and employed by more 
important masters. For services rendered against the 


1 Hamilton calls hitu Ilimmas; but the nomenclature of tho GuHttdn-i* Rahmat lms been 
preferred, 2 Authorities agree that tho villages was South Sarauli j but while Mr. 

Whiteway calls it Madka, Mr. Moons writes Mudlikutv It was not, bowcveiyono of tho villages 
coded after the Mutiny to Udaipur, and its idouijflcation in themapof IhcpargaiiaU is difficult* 
j Hamilton has here for oueo consented to their views* 
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Marbaltas, the emperor gave him grants of land in RhAhi of this district and 
Sat&ii of Budaun. Hearing of his success, his former owner joined hini, But 
Shah Alam’s claims for a share in the fruits of that success were in convenient, 
and Dadd caused him to be murdered in his bech The unprincipled slave after¬ 
wards changed sides, and served the Kumaun Baja against the emperor. But, 
dissatisfied with what seems to have been but half-liearted service, that moun¬ 
tain potentate treaoborously invited him to a friendly meeting, cut off his feet, 
and killed him by extracting the sinews from the stumps. At the age of fourteen 
Ali Mul] am mad found himself again an orphan. 

But Ali Muhammad was a bom ruler, and a ruler of precocious ability. 

Ali shows that lie His father’s careful lessons in intrigue and soldiery had found 
can walk alone. ft mi £y pupil. Ho at once took possession of Da lid’s estfttos 
in Budaun, and placed himself in command of Druid’s forces. 1 In liis search for 
powerful patrons, he fixed on Azmat-ull&h, governor of Moradabad, and liis son 
Muin-ud-dm, governor of Bareilly. Having gainod their confidence in the 
completion of the campaign against the Kumaun Iliya, he turned liis attention 
to the increase of liis domains. One Muhammad Saleh, a court eunuch, had 
obtained the farm of Manauna, a largo villago near Aoula, and had seemed 
disposed to add thereto the patrimony of the young Rohilla. Obtaining the 
indirect permission of Azmat-ullah, Ali Muhammad surprised his rival, 
slew him, and took possession of his laud. Tho next object of his ambition 
was Aonla, his future capital. Tearing openly to attack its Katehriya chief, 
X)uja,Ali caused his assassination, and in tho confusion that ensued seized the town 
and pargana. Complaints of these transactions of course roached court, for 
fho nominal owner of Manauna and Aonla was no less a person than Urnd&t~ul~ 
mulk, paymastor-gouoral of tho imperial forces. But Ali had bribed tlio prime 
minister, and was confirmed in possession of tho lands ho had seized, His 
success attracted hosts to liis standard. For liis services against the Barba 
Sayyid3 at JAnsath 3 tho omporor created him a Nawab and reduced the assess- 
incut of liis domains (1737). 

The last was a needless concession; for, like all half-independent eastern 

He i9 joined by chioftains, Ali Muhammad only paid revenue when ho felt 
Rfthniftt Khim. himself too weak to resist payment. He was now, as 
already mentioned, 3 joined by llahmat, the son of Shah Alam. This after¬ 
wards distinguished rulor was bom about 1708, and had been loft an orphan 
at tho ago of four. Being of a cautious and somewhat avaricious disposition, 
ho began life as a small trader between Labor and Dehli. Ho readily forgave 

* ft? °, fficer * who * ss ? nfc(1 to this measure was. a grmulaon of Shaikh Moth Malik. 

Shadi Khan. 1 lie force scorns to have consisted of but 300 men. ''Gazetteer, l it,, io^coc. 


Svpm p, 106. 
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his father s murder, and received twelve villages from the adopted son of the 
murderer. 


In weakening the royal authority, and driving refugees eastward to 
recruit the Rohilla forces, thoinvasion of Nadir Shah did All Muhammad a signal 
service. He took advantage of the occasion by annexing most of parganah 
Rich ha, and encroaching on the lands of all his weaker neighbours. Com¬ 
plaints of these usurpations having reached Dolili, the emperor ordered Rija 
Ilarnand Klmtri, governor of Moradabad, to eject the Rohillas from Katehr. 1 
Harnand was joined by Abdul Nabi, governor of Bareilly, who counselled pru¬ 
dence, But Harnand was not the mau to take suoh advice, and was complete¬ 
ly defeated in Moradabad by Ali Muhammad, who had marched swiftly from 
Aonla with 12,000 men, Both tho imperial governors were slain, while the 
Rohilla soizad most of what now began to be known as Rohilkhand. 3 Tho 
rehellion was too flagrant to pass unnoticed, and all that tho friendly prime 
minister could do for Ali was to send his own son against him. But the peace¬ 
ful termination of that son's expedition has been described in the Bijnor notice. 3 


Officially recognized as governor of Katehr or Rohilkhand, Ali now entered 
^ Ho is ^cognised the city of Bareilly, He despatched Painad Khan to eject 
kiiandj 1740. Despat, the Banj&ra chief who then held Piliblnfc. The 

operation was successfully accomplished, and that parganah added to tho fief 
of Ralnnat Kliau (1740), Tho victorious Rohilla next took an opportunity 
which presented itself of avenging his adopted father, A successful invasion 
of Kumaun in 1744 was followed by an unsuccessful one in 1745. But tho 
history of those campaigns will find its place in the notices on districts of tho 
Kumaiux division, It was not long after the failure of the second that Ali 
Muhammad found himself attacked. How his foresters fought with those of 


the Nawab Yazir SafJar Jang, and how Safdar Jang set the emperor against 
him, has been already told, 4 Ali Muhammad had attempted to restore the old 
fort of AMchliatra, but after sinking much money was forced, for want of 


But afterwards more, to abandon the enterprise. Ho now turned to 
peror, C ? 74 L tU ° Bangarh, a fortress in Budaun, aud about as far south of 

Aonla as AMchhatm is north of it. 3 Here he was besieged by the emperor, 


and hero he v/as forced to surrender, aftor being for five years the almost 


undisputed master of Rohilkhand. 


J It will be remembered that tlic term Katehr now inoluded tho whole of tlie modem 
Bohilklmnd. 2 Ho had already held the south of this district and north of Budaun. Ho 

now sent his’ofilcors to administer lidtnpur, Khahjiditinpuri mid MormU bad. .. 

343 , 4 Supra p, loo. 6 This detail is mentioned because tho settlement tcpuip 

makes Bangavh and AhhiQhatra identical, J3ut see MaiiM Muhammad Karim’s memoir ot 
Budauuj Mr. Whilewuy's essay, aud the map of the Budnuii distnot given above j sec also 
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If Safdar Jung had hoped to obtain Katehrfor himself, he was disappointed. 
Ilia release and Badr-uMshim and Fnrid-ud-diii) son of All's old patron, 
wstorfltioH, ! 7 <H. Azmat-ullah, were appointed governors, Tho liobillas 
were expelled from the l\mu, while a proclamation forbade further Afghan 
immigration into Ilohilkhanci. PatMns wore by tho samo edict warned not to 
approach Detvli, whither Ali Mlniammad was convoyed as a state prisoner. 
But only half a year later some five or sis thousand 1 Pafchans, headed by 
Kahmafc Khan, appeared suddenly before tho royal palace at Delhi and 
demanded life release. The capital was then, as they hacl taken care to 
discover, somewhat bare of troops; and tho emperor yielded to their 
clamour. Keeping two of All’s sons as hostages at Delhi, ho dismissed 
Ali himself to tho governorship of Sirhind. But tho invasion of Ahmad Khau 
Ahdali, iu 1748, proved as profitable to Ali Muhammad as lmd been that of 
Nadir Shah, Ahmad seems to have entertained friendly feelings towards Ali, 
and had sent his sons, tho hostages, to safety in Kandahar, the homo of their adop¬ 
tive grandfather. Ali at oneo therefore took the opportunity which tho 
fniibamssments of the imperial power affordod and marched into Rohilkhauch 3 
Bis old followers flocked to liis 'standard, rejoicing that their chief should 
< enjoy his own again.” His sway was easily restored ; and when in tho same 
year (1718) All mail Skull succeeded to tho empire, Ali seized the opportunity 
of getting his possessions confirmed to him. His old enemy Safdar Jang was 
candidate for tho office of prime minister; and Ali joined heartily in that 
noble’s cause, sending Ralmiat Khan with 1,000 horse to support him at 
Dehli. Safdar obtained tho desirod post; and iu return procured for AH an 
imperial grant conferring oh him almost tho whole of Holnlkhami Having 
thus obtained tho most complete authority, Ali devoted all his efforts towards 
rendering that authority permanent. He removed all the old officials and 
landholders, supplanting them by creatures of his own. The forest country at 
tho foot of tlm hills was a den of robbers, and he spent considerable trouble in 
destroying their fastnesses* 

But a hard life, and perhaps an hereditary disease, had loft him small 
Deathbed n mn"e- ^ m0 to uiatoc bis arrangements, A cancer in the back, and 
wenis aU a general disintegration of tho system, warned him that 

life end was approaching. His two oldest sons, Faiz-ullAh 
rind Abdullah, were slill captives in Afglmnfeian ; and his four younger sons were 
ns yet too young to take part in tbo administration. Summoning, therefore. 


'-Hamilton .snys 4,000; Muatitjub Khan, 7,000, 


*■ Hamilton. Tho Gulisian^i-lhihmal 


fiir ns to assert that ho was sent hack to ICatclir hy tlie emperor, who feared ho might 
, join Die Amish. .the Ah dull, it adds, hail o I Pored him the oflk:e of prime minister at Delhi, 
AU entered IwhilUluuul through the Bijiioi’ din triet> J ]}, 
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Ilia ohiefs around him, he made before them a will which showed a iarev) 

vD 

trust ia their fidelity. . His third son Sad-ulhih was to bo his successor until, if 
evor, his eld or sons returned. RalnnatKlmn was to bo protector or regent 
(Hafiz)) and DtiiuU Khan commander-in-chief. With them in the general admin¬ 
istration wore to bo associated Nmunt and Sihibat, the brothers of Diiudi. 
Fateli Khan was to be steward {hJmmdmdn) } with the special caro of his three 
younger sons; wliilo Sard a r Khan was appointed paymaster of the troops. 
Those chiefs were enjoined to consult together when any common danger 
required their concerted action. Each was to bring his quota of troops.to 
meet the common foo and to pay his allotted share of the common expenses, 
Sand all were sworn on the Kurin to be faithful to tlio interests of AUs 
children. 

The dying chiefs last measure was to pay oft' the arrears due to his troops, 
ilia death makes and advance thorn 25 lakhs of rupees. In return was 
Raluuat rogcut, 1 719. exacted from each soldier a wri fcten promise of loyalty to 
Ali’s sons. Having completed these arrangements Ali was carried to court, 
and held a last loveo. Ho again explained, the enactments'of liia will, and 
expired, entreating tho assembled officers to protoot his children (1740). Thus 
died at the early ago of 50 one of the greatest though least scrupulous of self- 
made men. He was buried at Aonla iu a handsome tomb, which as yet show's 
no signs of decay. 

In Ali Muhammad’s death Safdar Jang found wlmt he thought a sate 
Sftfdtir Jflng’s opportunity for renewed aggression. Her had long sighed 
ebullitions. to add Rohilkhaud to Oudh and make the: Ganges tlio 

south-western frontier of his realm. Bnt the now lord-protector of the 
liohilla commonwealth was more than equal to the occasion. How easily ha 
defeated Safdar’s first cat’s-paw, Kntb-ud-din, and his second Kahn Khftn, lias 
been shown in the Bijnor and Budaun notices respectively (1750). 1 Rahmath 
next exploit was the reduction of the Tumi country east of Piliblut. Marching' 
'in person to that town, ho despatched Shaikh KaMi* to annex parganas Piiraii- 
pur and Sabna, This operation was oasily accomplished, and, crossing the 
Sarda, Kabir carried tlio war into Safdar’s country, seizing K hair agar h of 
Oudh. Rahinat returned to Aonla. 

Here ho found fresh complications awaiting him. Hard pressed by both 
M< ^ttos^iifto no G anc ^ Ban gas 1 1 Pathaus, SafcI&r had enlisted the 

hiikhand. Mariettas against the latter. The Bangash chief applied 

to Aonla for assistance, which, though withheld by Ralunat find JMindi, was 
granted by Sad-nlhih and Fateh Khan. The Marlmltas thereon, as already 
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described, crossed the Ganges and defeated tbo two latter chiefs in Budaim. 1 
Tho defeated Roliillas fled to Aonla, and left it in company with all their 
colleagues, including Ralimat himself. Bafdar Jang occupied the evacuated 
city, and began to prepare boats for the passage of the R&mgaoga (1751). 

The Hohillas hurried northwards to the foot of the hills ; but tho exact 
spot where they stood at bay is disputed by the two principal authorities. 
Hamilton says that it was LMdhfmg, on the Gravhwdl hills just outside Bijnor; 
Mustajab IChdu asserts that his grandfather, after defeating Safdar Jang 
near Aonla, retreated to Ohilkia. 

Tho improbabilities of the latter's story are however very great, and tho 
version of the former is to bo preferred. In either caso the details of tho 
lingering siege by Safdar Jang aud tho Marhattas are the same. They have 
been given in the Bijnor notice; 2 and it will suffice to repeat that when a 
second Abdali inroad occasioned his return to court, Safdar Jang was fain to 
patch up a peace (1752), Before he returned towards Lucknow, accompanied 
by his late adversary Rah mat, he had received from tho latter bonds for an 
indemnity of Iis. 50,00,000 and for a yearly tribute of Rs. 5,00,000. Handed 
over to the Marhattas, those bonds formed the groundwork for their later 
claims on Roliilkliand. On taking loave of Safdar near Lucknow, Rahmafc 
was presented with a charter confirming him and his descendants in the 
possession of Puranpur-Salma. 

The Abdali left India without approaching Dehli, But his friendly 

Partition of Ro- interest in Ali Muhammad had not expired with that chiefs 
hnkhanU u^amongst ft nil h 0 now sent Abdullah and Faizuliah back to 

Rons * Aonla, with a request that the provisions of their father's 

will should be observed. Rahmafc and his colleagues consented ; but, unwilling 
to deprive themselves of all authority, they devised an execution of the will 
such as they knew would embroil All’s sons and restore tho power to their 
own hands. The State w r as divided into three parts, each part being consigned 
to the joiufc government of two brothers. Aonla fell to Abdullfth the eldest, 
and Murtaza the youngest son of Ali; Bareilly to Faizulldb the second, and 
Muhammad Ytir the fourth ; and Morddabad to the two remaining sons. Tho 
success, or rather ill-succoss, of this arrangement was proved more rapidly than 
even tho guardians themselves could have hoped. The partisans of Abdullah 
and Murtaza were artfully stirred up to fight in the streets of Aonla, and that 
city was plundered. Abdullah accused Rahmat of favouring his brother, while 
Rah mat retorted by accusing Abdullah of an intent to murder himself. On 

1 F. 100. Not at Islfimnagar in Aonla, as stated by tUe settlement report, but at Isliinuiaanr, 
the capital of the parganah so named in Biitfauu. This was on the clirect road from liamghuf, 
where the Marhattas crossed the Gan^*, to Bisauli ourt Aonla. 350. 
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this latter pretence Abdullah was banished across tlio Ganges ; but the indigna¬ 
tion of his father’s old retainers was strong, and he was recalled. These disturb¬ 
ances were nevertheless pleaded as excuse for a fresh partition of the country. 
Sadullah, with a pension of eight lakhs, was made the nominal head of the State. 
Abdullah obtained a fief in Budauu. 1 On Faizulluh was bestowed most of R&m- 
pur and tbo Ohacliftit domain in this district. Murtaza left the country in 
disgust. Muhammad Yur had quitted Rohilkhand with Abdul]Ah, and was px*o- 
bably absent at the time of distribution, for ho is not mentioned as obtaining 
any share. AH’s remaining son, Allfih Yar, died almost immediately afterwards 
of consumption (1754)* 

But the lion’s Bliare of course fell to the guardians themselves. Itahmat 

„ , „ obtained almost the whole of Bareilly* besides portions of 

Rnlimal’fl power , J 7 t t L 

is permanently esta* other districts. Dundi Khans large domain included no 

Wished, 1754 , portion of this district; but parganah Aonla foil to the 

share of Sard&r Khftn. Rah mat at once proceeded to make himself at home 
in Bareilly. One wife and his eldest son, In fly at, were provided with apart¬ 
ments in the fort at Bareilly itself. The remaining ladies of his household 
were sent to Pilibhlt, where ho built a seraglio (mahalsardi), a hall of audienc6 
(diwdn-i-dm), and a council-chamber (cUwcm-i~Mds). He changed the name of 
that town to Il&fizab&cl It was in the same year (1754) that the disgraced 
Safdar solicited Bahmat’s assistance against the emperor. Rah mat at once 
complied by leading 40,000 Rohillas across the Ganges. But at Hapur he was 
turned back by an imperial order bidding him, if his promise forbade him to 
fight tinder his sovereign’s standard, to return to Rohilkhand. Safdar shortly 
afterwards died (1754), being succeeded by his son Shuja-ud-dvuda, the future 
master of Rohilkhand* In the following year Rahmat founded Hafizganj as a 
sort of half-way house between Bareilly and Pilibhit, 

A third Abdlili invasion of India, in 1757, was followed by a Marhatta iu- 
, vasion of-By nor two years later. On this occasion the 
is piosperiiy, q Uarre | W as with the chief Najib-iid-daula, 2 who had 

always been more or loss independent of tlio Aonla confederacy ; but the dan¬ 
ger being a common one, both Rahmat and Sbuja-ud-daula lent their aid. 
The operations of the campaign have elsewhere been described once for all 
(1759). 3 Just bofore it opened Bareilly was visited by the refugee prince 
All Gauhar, afterwards the emperor Shdh Alam. On Ahmad Abddli’s 
fourth invasion he was joined by the Rohillas under Intfyat and Dtindi 
Khan. 4 At the battle of Panlpat they formed' the right wing of the Durani 

1 Pargannhs Ujhnni and Salmswrin; supra* p. (10. ? Supra pp. 3'C-S62, 1 Ibid, 

i Rfthnmfc wns in mourning for lus mother, nud ill. 
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'army, bub distinguished themselves little, being turned at the first onset by 
Ibrahim Gardi Klmn (1761). 1 Before leaving India, the victorious Ahmad 
appointed Balitnat his plenipotentiary (yaldl-i-vuitlak) at Delhi, bestowed Etawa 
as a recompense on liim and DTuidi, and other districts on their fellow chiefs. 
But these grants wore rather permissions to conquer than solid rewards. 
Iniiyafc was sent to subdue Et&wa, and, after great resistance from tho Marhatta 
and other local barons, succeeded in doing so. About this time thoro fell a griev¬ 
ous famine on Bajputana. Many refugees from that country emigrated into 
Iiohilkhand, and somo left descendants, who, under tlio name of Manvftris and 
Mewatis, are still to be found there. Hahmat employed the newcomers for two 
years in raising a mud wall round PilibMt (1762-63). 

Tho year 1764 was marked by several important events affecting tho 

^ ^ ^ Rohillas. Sadullah Khan died of consumption or of drink. 3 

His tomb may bo seen on tho same plinth as that of 
his father AIL at Aonla ; and tho remains of a new fort which ho constructed at 
Atarchcndi arc still visible. A tremendous conflagration burnt half the town of 
Bareilly and killed 1,300 inhabitants. While new buildings woro again rising, 
many of the largest houses were destroyed by an earthquake. Great fissures 
opened in the earth, reservoirs were left empty, and water was thrown up in 
places which hoforo were dry. Tho shock was felt with equal severity through¬ 
out the province of Oudh, and for violence and duration is said to have been 
exceeded by none on record since that of 1506. Inayat, who had just returnod 
with his father from a fresh and victorious expedition against Etfnva (1763), was 
despatched from Bareilly with 6,000 men io assist Slwjft-ud-daula against tho 
English. Ho was present at the battle of Patna in May, but returned to Bareilly 
Without waiting to bo defeated at Buksav in October. His father had meanwhile 
shown tho vice not of retiring too early, but of arriving too late. Tho Sikh 
irruption of By nor, 3 against which Kahmab had gono to assist Najib-ud-daula, 
was over before he came. 

After the victory at Baksar tho English advanced on Allahabad, and Shu- 
jn-udklaulrt once more sought RoliiUa aid. Despatching his family and treasure 
to Bareilly, lio himself followed to urgo his suit in person. At first reluctant, 
Rabmafc afterwards joined him with 3,000 men, and tho two were defeated to¬ 
gether at Kora by General Cavnac (May, 1765). 1 Peace was struck with tho Eng¬ 
lish in August, and Shuja-nd-daitla’s family returned from Bareilly to Lucknow 
Under tho care of Ikhtiyar Khun, prefect ((mil) of Karov. Eor tho next five 

1 Elphinstone's History, Bk. XII., chap. 4. 2 The former is Hamilton's, tho latter 

MustnjaVKluin' a diagnosis of his disease. 3 Supra, p, 362. 4 Mustajub Khan, 

while admitting that his grandfather crossed over into the I) frit) with Shuja-nd-chuila, asserts 
that the former ultimately refused his aid. This statement is simply made to conceal the fact 
of Ralimut's defeat. See Hamilton, 150, and Mill. 
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years the Rohillas wore at peace. In 17G9, notwithstanding tho strong opposition 
of hia officers, Rahmat abolisliod all duties on merchandize throughout ids 
dominions. He now replaced tho mud wall at Pitibhit with one of brick,*two miles 
and a half iu circumference, and built also a strong mud fort at Jalalabad. 1 
At tho end of the year he visited tho emperor Shall Alain at Kora ; and on his 
return built a splendid mosque at Pilibhlt, in imitation of the Jdmi Mamd at 
Dekli. 


In the light of the disasters which followed, such nets of prosperity seem 
Decline of the Koliilla an irony. With 1770 began a series of misfortunes 

' ll0 " ,cv, 1 ™' which in less than five years extinguished the Rohilla 

power. A force of 15,000 men which Rahmat led to assist tho Nawdb of 
Farukbabad against the Marhattas was mutinous and discontented, and 
after several defeats tho Rohillas found themselves forced to cede Eta- 
wa and other Diiah territory to the victors. In tho game year died two 
great pillars of the State, Najib-ud-daula aud Diindi Kbdn; while in 
tliat following (1771) the Bijnor domains of the former’s son, Zabita, 
IStdwa ia surren- were again invaded by the Marhattas. Tho causes of the 

fn^Dcatoof rnmli ^ and ( its 8uccess havo beeu detailed above. 3 Faiz-ui- 
Kuiin Bad Najib-ud- lah and Shaikh Kabfr had marched into Bijnor to dissuade 
da!lla ' Znbita from provoking an invasion; but when tho Mark at¬ 

las crossed tlic Ganges, both retreated hastily to Bareilly. 


Hore all was consternation. Western Rohilkhand was occupied by tho 

Mariettas’ Ihviw fo ° thafc bad chastisQd tho Rohillas last year; and Rahmat 
Bion Of Rohilkhnmi, was absout on a visit of condolence at Farukbabad. On his 
’" 1 ' return he found that Sardar Klidn, the sons of Riindi, and 

other chiofs, had already fled to Pilibhlt. Tho panic seems to have affected 
Rahmat also, who was now an old man. Leaving Indyat to defend Pilibhlt, he 
retreated with most of his chiefs into tho Tardi forests. 3 Tho alarm was alto¬ 
gether unnecessary, as tho Marhattas did not enter this district, Indyat and Zdbita 
wero both sent to enlist Shuja-ud-daula’s assistance. The Oudh ruler declined, 
howovor, to interfere unless Ralimat came in person to bog his interference. 
In other words, ho wantod time to consider tho question whether ho should not 
buy off tho Marhattas, and himself seize tho coveted plains of Rohilkhand. But 
tho commander of bis English contingent, Sir Robert Barker, persuaded him 
to help the Rohillas; and Captain Harper was sent to fetch Rahmat. The 


a fi^d^debt*to’tho no K ot!atious which followed will ho found in the pages of 

Kawdb Vaztr, 1772 . Mill. 1 Tho result was a final treaty, which for greater 

, 1 In Slidliiftlidnjmv, »1> 352-3. * His place ol icIheo scoiiis to have beeu 

Gaugnpur near Manakmata, * Uut., HI,, - 191 . 1 b v wtcu 
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validity was countersigned by Sir Robert Barker, June 15lh, 1772. Shuja- 
ud-daula undertook, u cither by peace or war,” to drive the Marliattas 
out of Eohilkhand; and to do so again, if tboy effected frosh invasion 
next winter. In return Rahmat promised to pay Sbuja^ucUdaula, within a 
little over three years, forty lakhs of rupees. Tho Marliattas shortly 
afterwards withdrew, and the BohiUas emerged from their forest fastness, 
Diseaso luid thinned their ranks almost as effectually as war could have done. 
They uyo said to have lost 8,000 raon of fever contracted in entrenchments. 

Amongst those was tho venerable Sarddr Khan, who died immediately 
neaik u f gardoc af ter bis wturn to Aonla,atthe age of near 100 years. Ho 
was a man of sanctity as well ns valour, and had been 
oho of tho earliest and strongest contributors towards the foundation of llohilla 
power. His tomb still exists at Aonla. The breath was no sooner out of his 
body than his two sons began quarrelling as to tho division of their patrimony. 
Tho insurrection and defeat of tho younger have been described above, 1 Tho 
next of the revolts which preluded the disruption of tho State was more seri- 
Rcbciiion of the ous > being that of Bahmat’s own son, Imtyat. Ever since 
hoiivaxiparcnt, laayar # tbo cession of Etawa to tho Marliattas without his consont, 
Imtyat had boon discontented and sullen. Under tho pvotonco that his forces 
had been weakened by the recent mortality, lie raised 3,000 men, and with them 
took possession of Bareilly. His father ordered him to desist from further 
levies, and the order was obeyed. Rahmat visited Bareilly, and was reassured 
by what ho saw there, But he had no sooner departed to Pilibhit than In6yat’s 
levies continued as before. Rahmat re-advanced on Bareilly, and encamped for 
four (lays on the banks of tho Nakafcia. J3ut here died one who was at oneo 
Rahmnt’s ablest officer and the only man who could havo patched up the quarrel. 
With tho death of Shaikh Kablr Inayat lost all hope of reconciliation. He 
barricaded the streets of Baroilly and shut himself up in the fort. Rahmat sent 
his guns to tho west of that stronghold, and ordered it to bo battered to the 
ground. But Imtyat had seized tho families of his father’s officers resid¬ 
ing in tho town, and placed thoso families along the wall, opposite the 
guns. Rahmat countermanded the order for bombardment, and had recourse 
to stratagem. 


He wrote au order assuring his son of his forgiveness, and conferring on him 

Us suppression. the P ar S am ' lls of Earidpur and Salimpur.* Imtyat seems 
at first to have suspected treachery, but lie afterwards 
arrived at tho conclusion that ho had really gained a victory over his father, 
and nut died out to take possession of his now domains. He advanced towards 


2 Saliinpur is in JBuclauu, Svpra pp, 2 o:ms, 
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SnUtnpuv, crossing the Ramganga at Kmrn> in Karoiy while his fattier followed 
by another route, crossing at Sarddrnagar in Balia. His forces were on the 
fifth day of March overtaken at Kukri, a village beside the Andharia, on tho 
extreme southern frontier of Balia. In Ay at repulsed the first attack, under 
the paymaster Ahmad, with considerable slaughter. But when Rahmat arrived 
with the artillery, affairs took a different turn. The rebels wore soon forced 
to beg for quarter, and noxt morning Imlyat surrendered to his father, Italimafc 
seems at first to have taunted him, saying that ho might still fight tho quarreL 
out if he pleased; and afterwards ordered him into confinement. A few day a 
later he was banished without provision. After remaining a year at Faiaa- 
bad in great want, he returned to Bareilly, Hah mat still refused to support 
him, and ho died shortly afterwards in. an obscure village near the 
city, at the early age of 31. Thus was fulfilled the prayer which his 
vindictive father was more thanouco during his rebellion heard to utter:— 
“ Cause the cup of his life, 0 God I to overflow whilst he be yefc in lii& 
youth.” 

The next danger was a Marhatta invasion of Budatm and Moradabad 
A freeh Marietta in. (November, 1772). This was repulsed according to 
rop!oHul e by°t)m Ctl ' ea ^7 by Sliuja-ud-daula and bis British allies. The 
Wan: awl his English campaign forms no part of tho history of this district, 
allies, 1773. and has been described elsewhere. 1 The death, shortly 

after its completion, of the steward Fateh Khan left Itahmufc the solo- 
survivor of those to whom AIL Muhammad had entrusted his ohildren. Tho 
defunct chief was buried in a graceful tomb, which may still bo seen at 
Aonla. Tho quarrel between his sons Azmi and IrsliidAd Ahinad lias 
found its place in the Budaun notice. 5 The discomfited Azim took refuge at 
PilibMt (1773). 

These repeated dissensions between the Boh ilia chiefs loft them little 
prepared to resist external attack. Even the central authority of Bahmat him¬ 
self was disregarded, and he was unable to collect the treaty indemnity for 
v hich Shnja-ud-dauta’s demand had been lately becoming so loud. Ho would 
have perhaps found less difficulty had ho been trusted more; but it was justly 
feared that his avarioo and treachery might turn to his own uses any money so 
collected* On the death of Fateh he had seized some of liis lands and repudi¬ 
ated a debt of two lakhs long owing to that chief, He had taken two lakhs 
more from the paymaster Ahmad, ostensibly for the formerly defrauded Mit- 
lmmmad-YAr, but really for himself. Similar requisitions had boon made on 
sons of Dumb KMn. The pension which since Sadullafris death had been 
* Supra pp, 111-13* 2 P, 113. 
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irregularly paid to his widow was., now completely stop pod, and her outcries 
were at length silenced by a bond which was of course waste-paper. 

His repeated demands for payment of tlio indemnity being disregarded, 
Shuja-ud-diuila in- ShujVud-daula resolved on the invasion and annexation 
Tftdes Rohilklmul. 0 f Rohilklmud (December, 1773). It lias been already shown 
how he enlisted the assistance of the English, and of important chiefs amongst, 
tho Rohillas themselves 1 . The interference of Warren Hastings in this quarrel 
was fiercely criticised some twelve years later. Ho was taxed by Burlco with 
the extirpation of i( the bravest, most honourable, and generous nation upon 
earth-” But liis conduct is justified by the fact that a House of Commons, too 
willing to impeach him on other charges, refused to impeach him on this. 

The invasion had been prefaced by several warnings, but found the 
Rohillas as unprepared as had been that of tho Marhattas a year before. 
Early in 1774, Sbuja-u d-d aula and Colonel Champion advanced to tho 
Oitdh frontier of Rohilkhand, aud thence sent, as a formal ultimatum, a 
final demand for tho unpaid indemnity/ Rahmat at once proceeded from 
Pilibhft 2 to Aonla, where he set up his standard. That standard was joined by 
Rajput yeomen and Baugash Pa than s from tho Duab; but several notable 
chiefs of tho Rohillas themselves were conspicuously absent. Faizulloh and 
tho prime minister, Pahdr Singh, counselled conciliation in vain. Rinding that 
the invasion would be made through Shahjaliiuipnr, and not, us at first threatened; 
through Budaun, Rahmat marched from Aonla to Tauda/ and from Tan da 
to Raridpur, crossing the Rdmgauga at Kiyttra. Meanwhile Shuja-ud-daula 
and the British force had advanced to Tilhar in Sbahjalntnpur. Marching 
from Faridpur and Tilhar respectively, the two armies mot at Miranpur ICatra 
in Shahjalmtipiuyjust outside this district (23rd April, 1774)* Rahmat, who 
had for two days been in apprehension of measures which should cut off his 
Communications with Aonla and Bareilly, had made a change in his position, 
intending to retire to tho latter. But ho was drawn out into action by Colonel 
Champion’s feint of advancing on Pilibbifc, where his family had been left. 
The battle that followed will be described in the Shahjahdnpur notice. It will 
suffice here to say that Rahnmt’s army was utterly routed, 
Death and anc l that ho himself Was slain. 

Thus felUho great lord-protector of what may be called the Rohilla com- 

Character of Rahmat. monwoaltb ' “Of his personal bravery” writes Mr. Whiteway, 
“there can he no question ; hub his prudence and caution 
often neutralized his more generous qualities, and at some crises of his life, aS 

* Supra p. 113. 2 Hamilton. The Gul-i-IiaAmai saya ho started from Bareilly ' 

?Tiuda is a, village somewhat over five miles south-south-west of Aonla, in the same pnrgana! 
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in 1751, almost paralyzed liis action. The leading characteristic of his mind 
w as perhaps avarice; and with it he combined ail in sincerity that gave him 
a facility in making promises which relieved him from a temporary difficulty, 
but which ho never intended to fulfil. It was in the end a combination of 
these qualities which brought him to his ruin. He was a stickler for religious 
observances, and many of his tenets were those whioli at this day are hold to 
be distinctive of the Wahabi sect. His biographer relates with a laborious 
minuteness the rigour of his fasts and the strictness of his ritual. But what¬ 
ever may have been the outward munificence to the widow, the blind, and 
the orphan, ho had very little of the real charity of religion; and his hard 
unforgiving treatment of his son Indy at Khdn will for ever remain a blot on 
his memory. With all this he was a fairly successful governor; and that 
avarice which afterwards helped to ruin him made him for a time a good ruler 
* of men. The abolition of transit duties by Hafiz Eahraat in 1766 shows that 
ho had the rudimeuts of higher statesmanship,, 

His remaius were convoyed to Bareilly, where they repose in a hand- 
Events knmc- some tomb, His defeat was the signal for a general dis- 
the 11tC avH fi fcii 0 r°ow din of porsal of his followers. Hive of his sons escaped to Bilibhit; 
IloltMft power. while Muhammad Y&r, Faizull&h, the paymaster Ahmad, 

and the steward Irshidad, retreated to Aonla. The three latter continued their 
flight to L&ldhiing on the hills just outside Bijnor; hut Muhammad Yar, who 
had accompanied them, as far as Bisauli, 1 was turned back to Aonln by reports 
of the troubled state of the country. After the first panic, however, the dispo¬ 
sition to await events and conciliate the conqueror gained ground. At a meeting ^ 
of citizens, convened at Bareilly by Eahmat’s son Muhammad Zulfikar, who 
had been left in charge of that place, it was resolved to send a deputation to 
Shuja-ud-daula. 2 On the night after the battle, a body of Shuja’s horse took 
possession of the city, and Muhammad Zulfikar seems to have* fled to Aonla. 3 
Sadulldh’s unfortunate widow at once wrote from the latter place to the victor, 
.inquiring lus intentions with respect to her. He replied assuring her that her 
allowance, nominal under the late government, should be really increased ; 
aud bade her keep Aonlaquietby allaying popularapprehensions. She seems to 
have obeyed this order most effectually. On the day succeeding that of the action 
Muhammad Zulfildu* and his brother Muhabat, who had fled to PilibMt, 
made their appearance in Shuja-ucbdanla’s camp, They were hospitably received, 
and Muh&bat was next day sent back to Bilibhit with orders to quiet 
tho minds of the people. He overtook the A (Vi ca rt captain who had been sent 

1 In Budanli. *Gulisian-i'RahmL Muhimmiad ZulflkSr ms EnhtaalV.soventh son. 

Rut -Hamilton makes him tho eldest, nud represents him ns flying to Bareilly after tko bailie# 

* Hamilton. 
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to capture Rlibhft the clay after the battle, but was not permitted to eliter the 
town before him. A few days later the British force and Shuja-ud-daula himself 
arrived, encamping on the banks of the Deoha. The fort, which contained 
the family of Rabrnat, surrendered without resistance, and that family waa 
next day removed to Aonla. The Rohiila troops were disarmed and expellod 
from the town, Mulmbat was next required to show where his father’s treasure 
was concealed, but made the grand reply that his father hud nu treasure 
except the affection of his subjects, Tho allied forces then fell buck ou BaruiU 
ly, which they occupied for some time beforo removing to Aonla. 

On their return march they wore met, at Hdfizganj, by Fatoh-ull&h, 
the soa of Dvuidi. But instead of beiag rewarded for their cold support of 
Rahmat, both lie and his brother were afterwards put under arrest. 1 From 
Aonla Shuja-ud-daula addressed circular letters to all tho Rohillas of note who 
had not already submitted, bidding them f;o remain quietly and fearlessly at * 
home. About tho same time Muhammad Ztilfikfir was ordered to return to 
Bareilly, with tho caution that ho must oxpect no favours from tho new govern- 
anenb Tho allied forces then marched to Bisauli, where Muhammad Yur visited, 
and was favourably received, by Shuja-ud-dimla. He afterwards found a refuge 
with his brother Fnizulhlli at Bam pur, and received a handsome pension ; but 
died in tho same year (1774), From Bisauli orders were issued that a largo 
number of Rohiila celebrities, including the family of Rahmat and sons of 
Hundi, should bo removed to confinement at Allahabad. 

After spending tho summer at Bisauli, tho English and Slnijft marched 

•agninsfc Faizulluh and the other chiefs at Laldhang, The blockade which 

• followed, and tho ultimate surrender of Faizulldh on terms which-gave him 

tlie Ram pur state and other territory, have been described elsewhere, 3 One of 

Tho stipulations upon which FiiizulluVs followers.most urgently insisted was the 

release of Rahmat’s family, and a messenger was sent to recall Muhiibafc from 

Allahabad, But peace was concluded before his arrival $ and meeting Sliujti, 

he was conveyed by that chief to Faizabad, At Faizabad Shujudied, after giv- 

inghis successor, Asaf-ud-clauln, stringent instructions not to release the family 

of Bali mat (January, 1775). 3 Those instructions, however, Asaf wag compelled 

to disobey, ns tho release was insisted on by tho British Resident at Lucknow, 

After much discussion Asaf in 1776 agreed to grant a yearly pension of one 

lakli to the families of Rahmat and Duudi, in the proportion of Rs. 65,000 to 

the former, and Rs, 35,000 to the latter, Tho sons of Dilndi joined FaizuU 

lull at Ram pur, where they found many Rob ilia refugees from Bareilly, 

_ 1 Supra p, 11-1, . 2 Supm pp. 354-355, ' 3 Two rather ficniutalo mb accounts of 

liu; death aro extant ; neither has the sanction of Hamilton or tho OuUa w a Soc Mr, 
Moons'report, p, 3?, note. 
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Filiblufc and Aonla. Tho family of Rail inn t remained at Lucknow, subsisting 
on the pensiuu procured for them by the British Government 

By this time Roll ilk hand was pacified, and had passed completely under 
The Government the government of the Nawab Yaziv. Slmja had before his 
■oiOndhi death appointed his son Saadafc All governor of Bareilly. 

But Asaf-ud-rdauhi had always been jealous of Saftdat, suspecting that the Bri¬ 
tish Government wished to appoint'that prince SliujiVs successor. One of his 
first acts, therefore, was to banish Saadat to Benares, and to post his own 
father-in-law, Siirat Siugh, to tho Bareilly government. Tho events of the 
next twelve or fourteen years may be passed over briefly, as they affected this 
•district less than the neighbouring state of Rvun;uu\ In t7‘7S the treaty of 
L&ldbang was renewed under British guarantee. In 1750 Warren Hastings 
ordered Fnizullfth to furnish the Mawdb Vazlr with tho contingent of 5,000 
men due under that treaty. After some excuses Faizullali offered 3,000 ; but 
the offer was rejected, and meeting Asaf-ud-dauU at Glmnar, the Governor- 
General authorized him to resume Faizulhth’s fief. The permission was, how¬ 
ever, as Hastings himself left on record, merely nomiaal, It was only intended 
to frighten Faizulhth, and Asaf was allowed to take no advantage of it. Wo 
find accordingly that in 1782 a proposal was made to Faizuthih to commute 
his military service for a scutage or money payment. He was believed to bo 
immeusely rich, and the demand was for no less than If) laklis, This he con¬ 
sented to pay, but declined to offer another 15 lakhs in order to have his life- 
tenure..in the fief made perpetual and hereditary. The interference of the 
English authorities in these negotiations redounds little to their credit, but is 
explained by the fact that the Navyab Yazi'r owed money to their Government. 1 

Iri 1788 Lord Cornwallis executed a treaty with the Nawab Vazir, per- 
Transit Ones are flitting him to reunposo in Rohilldiaud the transit? duties 
reimposed, 1783. abolished by Rahmafc The chief conditions were ns 
follows 

J.—-No traders, English or native, to be free from transit duties, 

II. —Passes (rawand) to be granted on all goods crossing tho border, 

specifying their quantity and value. ••• '■'•••'' 

III. —Cloth, silk, metals, and cotton-goods to be liable to a duty of 2£ 
per cent, and salt and raw cotton to one of 5 per cent., each on a fixed value 
of Its. 6 per maund of Rs, 96 to tho scr : everything else was to be charged 
5 per oeut. 

IV. —Goods imported in transit and not for sale to pay the pass {ramna) 
duty, but not the local dues (oltungi). 

1 The jyholo question will be found discussed in .Mill 1 'aflislofy* 
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From these bald details we pass to the story of a campaign whoso final 
Revolution a t decision, though still affecting Rampur, forms an interest-' 
Bara put. 1 j U g episode in the history of this district, Faiz-nlldh died 

in 1794, apparently of the same disease as his father, Ali Muhammad. He was 
succedei by his eldest son, Muhammad Ali, a man of haughty disposition and 
almost ungovernable temper. Ho in a few days rendered himself so unpo¬ 
pular, that one Noju Khan and other chiefs proposed to replace him by 
Faiz-utl&h’s fourth son, Qlinl&m Muhammad, The bait was too tempting to 
he resisted by Grhulam, who readily entered into the plot. On the 14th 
August the conspirators marched with about 500 men to the palace of Muham¬ 
mad Ali. He had a Wind belief in his brother’s loyalty, and refused to believe 
even the servant who came breathlessly to announce their approach. Enter¬ 
ing the council-chamber, they bade Muhammad descend from the princely 
cushion of which he was unworthy. Ho drew his sword and resisted, but was 
cub down, and carried by friendly arms to the security of his womeu-chambors, 
Ghuhiui at once assumed the vacant cushion. To Naju, as the reward of trea¬ 
chery, he gave his sister in marriage. The privacy of his brother’s seraglio ho 
did not venture to invade ; and ho obtained possession of that brother’s person 
only by a solemn oath not to injure a hair of his head. The wounded Muham¬ 
mad was conveyed to the castle of Dtuigarpur, and shortly after wards shot 
doad in his sleep. The now Nawab’s lord paramount, Asaf-iid-daula, was at 
first inclined on receipt of a good bribe to recognize his accession. But of this 
the English Resident at Lucknow 3 altogether refused to hear. The Fanikhabad 
brigade under Sir Robert Abercrombie was marched out to depose the usurper. 
Advancing by forced marches from Fafcohgarh to the Sanldia bridge, seven miles 
north-west of Bareilly, the British general halted to await the arrival of the 
Luoknow contingent. 

But the Luckuow contingent wore not destined to share his laurels. 

Battle Of Btutfui. Gathering together a rabble of about 25,000 men, GhuUun 

m or Fatebganj marched on Bareilly to oppose him. The Rohillas reached 

Mdrgiuvj in throe days, crossing the Dojora on the 

fourth, and taking up a position at Bhitaura, barely two miles from the 

British force* An hour before daylight on the 24th October the British 
lino was under arms on tho west bank of the Sanldia. Riding forward to re¬ 
connoitre, their general found the enemy posted on the plain between himself 

i A tu 11 account of this revolution will be found in Francklin's History of the Reign of Shdh 
Alatn t 17, appendix j and in the Guli&ldn-i- Ruhmat, 2 Mr. Cherry, afterwards murdered 

by Asaf’s deposed successor at Benares. It should be remembered that without Asaf’s 
consent neither Muhammad nor GUulatn had any right to their father's fief, which was a 
life tenure. 3 A scientific acconnt of this action will be found imbo History of tka 

Bengal Artillery, by Major I?. W. Stubbs, R. A. (1877), voi, I., chop, 5, 
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and the village of Bhifcaura, amid patches of jungle which partially concealed 
their hosts. As their front ex tended beyond his flunks, the reserve was ordered 
to lengthen the lino ; and with the rising sun behind them, the British 
force advanced into action. In coming forward to moot it the enemy took 
advantage of the jungle; and the native cavalry under Captain Ha ms ay were 
ordered to charge them out of their dewy thickets* Captain Ramsay advanced ; 
but either mistaking his instructions or becoming confused, 1 he suddenly 
wheeled by divisions to the loft, riding along the front of the British lino and 
exposing his flank to the enemy. Of this error the Roliillas at once took advan- 
oge. Their cavalry charged under Naju and Buiand Kli&ns, completely routing 
the horse of Captain Ramsay, and driving it back to break through the right 
of the British line and hamper the guns. The latter kept up as well as they 
could a fire of grape, which, without staying the tide of flight or attack, did 
great execution. Naju and Buiand Khans were slain. Tlio British centre and 
left stood firm, and some of the flying troopers were at length rallied by Lieute¬ 
nants Gahan and Richardson, 

Meanwhile the enemy’s lino, formed in wedges rather thau columns, was 

Antl defeat of tho closo at band. As they came on they scattered, and rushing 
Hfiuiijurmmipe^uc- . * , ,, , . 

tobor, 17 u4. forward with sword, spear, and matchlock, disputed tho 

ground gallantly, They even seized the British bayonets with their left hands, 
while plying tho sword with their right. But courage without discipline 
was of no avail against courage with it, and they were at length beaten iuto 
flight. Ghulum had watched the battle from the mound where the monument 
to the 14 British othcova killed in the action now stands. 3 '--He had prema¬ 
turely, when he saw Captain Ramsay’s discomfiture, ordered his drum to 
be beat for a victory. But the victory which renamed Bhitaura Fateh* 
ganj was an English victory ; and the baffled fratricide spurred off on his 
swiftest horse. Sir Robert Aboi’crombie pursued the fugitives as far as the 
banks of the Dojora, whore he halted a day to bury the dead ; and after¬ 
wards marched to Mirgauj. The governor of Bareilly, Shambuadth, sent 
his retainers to plunder in tlie wake of the victors. They cut off the heads 
of Naju andBuland, and convoyed them to Asaf-ud-daula, who had by this time 

^Captain Ramsay’s exact motives will never lie known, ns without waiting for 
inquiry he fled the field and the country. Had flight been his original intention he 
would hardly have led his troopers along the front of the British line. Whether he was. 
afterwards discovered in America, as told by Mr. Whiteway, or in the army of Buona. 
parte, a8 stated (III, 30) by the East India Military Calendar , is uncertain. Thornton 
says that he both fled to the New World and took service under Napoleon. But tradition 
,seems unanimous that ho was captured by the British in one of their later wars. 1 For 

Vcopy of the inscription giving the names of the officers see Gazetteer article on Fatehganj 
"West. • ■- . .. 
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arrived with Ins contingent afc Tisna. 1 Ho afterwards joined General Abercrom¬ 
bie nfc Mh’ganj, and tho combined forces pursued Gbulam to tlio foot of the 
hills. Hero the usurper surrendered. He was banished to Benaros; and a 
treaty executed with his chiefs in December placed the itt fruit son of Muham¬ 
mad Ali in possession of a reduced fief which is now the Rampur state. The 
succession afterwards reverted to the descendants of Gbulam; whose great- 
grandson is the present Nawub. 2 The British force returned fco Fatehgarh, 
and Asaf-ud-daula to Lucknow, ' 

Between 179-1 and 179S Nepalese incursions on the northern: frontier of 
Nopdiise incur- Holiilkkand kept tho Oudh Government in a state of con- 
sions, 1704 - 9 S. stant anxiety. They atone time captured and held Kilpuri, 

then and for many years afterwards a portion of this district; but were at 
last ejected by forces sent from Bareilly under Atft Beg and the governor 
ShsunbhumUh. Meanwhile, in ]797, Asaf-ud-daula had died. He was suc-^ 
ceedad by Vazir Ali, who after a brief reign was in the same year deposed; and 
Safidat Ali, a former governor of Bareilly, ascended tho throne (January,- 
1798). Saadat had been the first of the Nawab Yaziv’s deputies, and was 
himself the last Nawab Yazir who governed this district. In 1801, as already 
described, Rohilkhand passed into the hands of tho British ? 

The administration of Ondh was by all accounts a maladministration. Its 

Mr. TcimanPa fie- exactions and tyrannies deprived the district of its former 
count of the Oudh - . t 

misgovern incut* prosperity and throw large tracts ot land out of cultivation. 

Tho inhabitants sought, in Rumpur or the Tarai, an asylum from tho vexations- 
of almost irresponsible prefects. Tho general appearance of the country dur¬ 
ing this regime is well described by an English clergyman, who in 1799 accom¬ 
panied a British force on its march from the Ditab to Lucknow. His route lay 
through Ghaudausi (of Moradnbad), Bisauli (of Budaun), Aonla, Aliganj, 
Bareilly, and Faridpur. 

“ Bareillyy writes Mr. Tennant , 4 " is ft Urge town, capital of ftohllklMUd. This fine 
country wo have passed through has within the last Shears become a vast desert. Kxtonslvc 
wastes everywhere meet the eye which were lately in cultivation, but which are now covered 
with ions' grass, which in the h )t seasm becomes 30 pnrehod as to be easily combustible. Suclr 
an extent o£ desolate and rich fluids is nowhere to bo met svitb but in Koinlkhand ; amidst the-, 
present solitude and gloom of this province, you see evident traces of its former cultivation. 
The clods left by the plough are not yet melted down so as to assimilate with the surface: nor 
is the graas of that extraordinarily coarse and reedy species which rises upon fields in their prw 
meval wildness, or that have been long out of tilth, A very little effort would again bring it J 
back to its productive state wove there inhabitants to cultivate tho soil, But, from the quantity 

1 itu jn ftnd Bui and were afterwards buried on the samo mound Q9 the British ofllccra (fffcfatttTfj a Kalnb 

Ali Khiio t fl«coeerted 1804, u Supra p. 116, * See, if obtainable, hla Jt\dlan llp.crmlmts. Mr. Tonnaot 

Urn " uppamrtly unprejudiced observer" o£ Mr, Moons, nnd dm «* prejudiced aud superficial obBGiw’* of air 
Jlcmy Elliot, 
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of laud uudor crops, tlio population of Rotiilkhami must be very small* The wild animals m*c 
in danger of devouring tho people and their subsistence. You here scarcely over see a barley 
field that has not several huts of straw to accommodate watchmen in tho night. The Aeor 
invade the crops iu such numbers that without this precaution they would bo destroyed. It 
was, I believe, one of the charges against Mr. Hastings that he Lent a brigade to Asaf-ud-daula 
.for the extermination of Che Rokifkis. The face of the country offers but too strong evidence 
of the fact of dopopulfttiou, but it must have been owing to a rigorous policy afterwards that 
tho country remains desolate. Bareilly is a large town and crowded with inhabitants, who 
loiter or wander through the streets without much appearance of business. It is probable that 
the want of protection forces a great number into the town : but how they support themselves 
there does not admit of an easy solution. Few manufactures are vended in a country where 
the inhabitants are scanty, and where even these arc so poor aa notto aspire afcauy of the lux- 
virus of life. Sweetmeats and confections, di If orent kinds of grain aud ornaments for the 
women, seem a great part of the commodities that are exposed for sale in the shops. Brazen 
water-pots are bore manufactured, but in smaller quantities, since tlm ruin or emigration of 
nil the-wealthy chiefs. The fort 1 is a large irregular mass of building, equally destitute of 
elegance or strength. It may, however, proven check on an irregular army without a batter- 
lug train. Like all tho other forts In India, it has no bastion for guns* Tho sugarcane, which 
thrives remarkably throughout the couutry in Kohitldiand, is more luxuriant than perhaps in 
any part of India. 

,f The first march from Bareilly to Faridpur conveyed us for 14 miles through fields 
almost entirely waste. Two bridges of brick facilitated our passage over two small rivers which 
water this once plentiful region. Near tho line of march lies Katra— a motley assemblage of 
ruinous mud houses, not one-tenth part of which are at present inhabited." 

It is only fair to tlio Oudh Government to add that much of the desola¬ 
tion witnessed by Tennant was a relic of Rohilla times* This point was, ele¬ 
ven years earlier, strongly insisted on by Captaiu Hamilton. Tho important 
mart of C hand ansi, through which Tennant passed, is itself a monument of the 
Oudh administration ; and in the Moriulabad notico some attempt will perhaps 
bo made to give the other side of the picture. 

But whatever may have baen the good points of the Oudh rule, and the 
Introduction of fiscal blunders of tho early English administration, there cau 

bur,* l nou C> Novem be no doubt that the transfer from Naw&b Yazir to Com¬ 

pany was as tho change from Chaos to Kosmos. Iu 1801-02 the Board of 
Commissioners for the Ceded Provinces began sitting at Bareilly, The first 
requisite of popular comfort, the security of life and property, was almost at 
once attained. Amongst tho principal charges preferred by the Governor- 
General agftiust tho Nawab Vazir were the want of a judicial ad ministration, tlio 
violation of revenue engagements, and the exaction of arbitrary and oppressive 
imposts. It was now attempted, and as a rule successfully, to redeem these 
defects. But tho British officers were not allowed an unbroken peace 
and plenty in which to effect their reforms. The famine of 1803-01 and the 
'This was tho stronghold built by Makrand Rfli, not the ancient fort stilt traceable in the 
old uity, on the moderu British Tort in caiitomueiUSi 
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irruption of Amir IChun in 1805 liavo been already chronicled 1 The only 
parts of this district which the latter affected wore the 
tmdtbe Janghttvaa. northern pavganahs; and PilibMfc is the only place men¬ 
tioned as suffering from the raids of the Pindaris- But tho same year saw tha 
eastern parganahs harassed by a local Rajptit rebellion* Man Singh and Bhajja 
Singh, Janghfira chiefs of Intgdon in Blsalpur, foil into arrears of revenue, 
and to avoid payment fled into tho forest. They soon gathered around them 
a hand of outlaws which for months kept tho neighbourhood in a state of alarm. 
When tho rains fell they settled at Puranpur and plundered in every direc¬ 
tion. Out of 123 villages in the parganah named after that village, all hut 37 
were deserted. Parganah Maraud,, then distinct from Bisalpur, was thorough¬ 
ly harried i and out of u revenue of Us. 39,577 it was found possible to colleot 
Its. 15,800 only* When pursued the rebels took refuge in Muhamdi of 
Gudli; hut in 1806 they were with considerable difficulty dispersed, and their 
leaders killed, 2 

Tho part played by this district in the Nepalese campaigns of 1813-16 

NepfUese war, was insignificant In the course of the war an old Mar- 
3813 '* 16 ’ hatta officer, Major Hearsay, was employed to levy Pa- 

thins in Bareilly aud march them into Kumauu, then a NepMose possession, vii 2 
PiUbhit Early in 1815 he started from the latter town, marching up the hanks 
of the Simla and quitting the district. In attempting to offeofc a junction with 
Colonel Gardner, who was advancing on Alinora, ho was afterwards attacked 
by Gurkhas/ His Rolullas, as always happened when they wore brought to close 
quarters with tho Nepalese, fled, and the Major himself was taken prisoner. 3 

The next disturbance of the peace was just after the close of the war, 

Revolt at Bareilly, 111 1816* <c At that time,” writes Mr. Moons, whose account 
niG * is taken from Mill,* “ there was a general spirit of 

discontent throughout tho district. Tho ftohillas, notorious for their 
military propensities and impetuous disposition, were compelled to live in a 
state of irksome tranquillity. Among them were representatives of families 
formerly of rank aud consideration, which had been reduced to insignificance 
by the change of government, aud who where utterly deprived of all hope 
of recovering their lost position. Tho system that sought to render all alike 
amenable to justice, and to put them on an equality beforo tho law, oven with 
their old Hindu subjects, was peculiarly distasteful to moil who regarded 
themselves as superior to all law, able to protect their own rights, and avenge 

1 Pp. 6&1-62, 356*cl. 3 Collector to President, Board of Commissioner 9 , letters dated 

7 th and ljlli March, 1806, 3 Prinscp’s Political and MUtility Transaction* in India 

0825), chap. IV. 4 Bareilly Settlement Report, tfp, 42-43) Mill’s History of India* 

0«e),vi>kvm.,pp. e<wu. 
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lheir own wrongs if they were only left free to do so. The defects of the 
judicial administration, its exponaiveness and delays, the unrelenting pressure 
of tho assessments on the land, and their recent, sudden, and excessive enhance¬ 
ment in 1812, the failure on the part of Government to fulfil their distinct pro¬ 
mises of a permanent settlement 1 —all these causes enhanced the unpopularity 
which difference of origin and religion affixed to a foreign government. 
Neither was the past forgotten. The defeat of the Eohillas at Bihtaura, 22 
years before, which was currently attributed not to tho superior valour and 
discipline of the victors, but to the treachery of tlieir own leaders* and the 
still fresh recollections of their past power under tho loved Hafiz Rahmat— 
all rankled together in the hearts of the Muhammadans. Tho Magistrate, too, Mr. 
Dumbleton, was exceedingly unpopular owing to his reserved disposition and 
uncourteous manners. In this temper of men's minds, Regulation XVI of 
1814, for tho imposition of a new house-tax, 2 was promulgated. Few of tho 
principal men would undertake tho apportionment and collection of the tax in 
their respective wards of the city; and those who at first assented wore compelled 
by pasquinades and popular songs, by abuse and threats, to decline the fulfil¬ 
ment of the duty. Frequent assemblages of tho people wore hold, especially 
at the house of Mufti Muhamnd Ivaz—an individual of groat ago and reputed 
sanctity, who was held in profound veneration throughout Rohilkhand. Business 
stood still, the shops were shut, and multitudes assembled near the court-house 
topetition for the abolition of tho tax. The Magistrate, finding the people un¬ 
willing to assist, ordered the assessment to be made by tho kotwal—a Hindu 
of an overhearing and tyrannical disposition* His harsh measures aggravated 
the popular discontent. 

u On the 16th April mobs of both Muhammadans and Hindus as¬ 
sembled in the streets and in the vicinity of tho Mufti’s house. Tho 
Magistrate went down to tho city attended by a few horsemen and 30 
sepoys of tho provincial battalion. As he advanced clearing the streets, the 
mob fell back; but when near the Mufti’s residence they turned to cover his 
flight The suwars who went forward to clear the road were resisted by tho 
people, who wore armed with swords and pikes, and two of the troopers were 
killed and several wounded. The sepoys then fired, but though many fell, the 
mob stood their ground until the escape of Muhamm&d Ivaz was secUx’ed. Ifo 
received a slight wound in the affray, but he succeeded In reaching the Husaim 

* SeeBoard of Commissioners’letter to Governor-General, dated 27th October, ISIS, para, ]£« 

2 This was the watch and ward, or chau&tddri tax, now levied under Act XX of 1850, The ob¬ 
jection to the new regulation was its universal applicotion and enhanced rates. The inhabitants 
had long, writes Mill, been accustomed to aesess themselves with a moderate rate for the express 
purpose of maintaining a municipal police. But tho impoverished geutry bad hitherto been 
exempt. 
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Biiglij where the green flag of Islam was hoisted, and it was proclaimed that the 
religion of the faithful was in danger. Ho was at once joined by a number of. 
armed Muhammadans, from the town; and letters having been despatched to tho 
neighbouring districts, Muhammadans from Pilibhit, Sh&hjahanpur,and Karopur 
began to flock in. In tho course of two days about 5,000 men were assem¬ 
bled, armed with swords ancl matchlocks. Tho force at the disposal of the 
Magistrate consisted of only 270 men of the 27th Native Infantry, 150 of tho 
provincial battalion, ancl two guns. Troops were sent for from tho neighbour¬ 
ing stations, and a rogimontof irregular cavalry under Captain Cunningham, 
and a 2nd battalion of tho 13th Native Infantry under Major Richards, started 
by forced marches from Moradabad, the former arriving on tho 19th. Repeated 
conferences were hold with tho Mufti and liis chief adherents by oflicors 
deputed by the Magistrate. The Mufti was wilting to treat, but ho could not 
control his adherents : and many of tho more respoctable individuals, including 
tho family of Hafiz Hahmat, who had at first joined the insurgents, withdrew. 
The rioters claimed tho abolition of tho chaukidSri tax, tho surrender to thorn 
of the Kotwiil to suffer tho law of retaliation for tho bloodshed on tho lGfcb, 
provision for the families of those who fell on that occasion, and a general 
amnesty. 

K As compliance with these terms was refused, they hastened to decide 
the struggle before tho arrival of tho 13th Native Infantry, of whose approach 
they were aware. On the morning of tho 21st they commenced proceedings by 
murdering the son of Mr. Leycestor, one of tho Judges of tho Court of Circuit, 1 
ns lie was passing unarmed from ono post to another. This was followed by a 
general charge on the sepoys, who were greatly outnumbered and surrounded. 
Captain Cunningham with liis cavalry at once charged the rebel masses and 
threw them into confusion. They then took up a position in a grove surround¬ 
ed by low walls, but wore soon driven out by the troops, who pursued them 
into the old town, and set fire to tbo huts in which they had taken shelter, Tlio 
conflict was soon over, and the insurgents dispersed, leaving between three and 
four hundred dead, and a largo number of wounded and prisoners, while the 
loss to the troops was only 21 killed and 62 wounded, The arrival of tho 13th 
Native Infantry settled the matter, and the town submitted peaceably to the 
regulations. Of the rioters, tho Mufti and some of the principal ringleaders 
quitted tho Company's territories and retired to Tank. 3 Of those apprehended’ 
the greater number were at once pardoned and set at liberty on promise of good 
behaviour, at the suggested intercession of their countrymen in the ranks of tho 

K Ms, Leycester Uaa beeubtforG mentioned in this voliuno, aa the firat Collector of Moradabad, 
and tho gallant defender against tho rind tins of the Moradabad court-house, Supra, p, 35 tf, 

* Then ruled by tbo Uohilla Pindari Amir Khan, 
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provincial battalion and tlio Robiila horso, who had faithfully dischargod their 
duty, although in deadly conflict with many of their relatives and friends. The 
numerous bodies of Muhammadans who were on the march from all sides to join 
the insurgents at once returned to their homes when news of the result of the 
action reached them, and the district was gradually restored to its former 
tranquillity.” 

A result of tho outbreak was the construction of the bastioned British fort 
in cantonments. The only important event which need be mentioned between this 
and the next riot was the last settlement of laud revenue, already described. 1 
Tho peace of Bcareilly was again disturbed in 1S37, when the Hindu festival 
of Ramnauami 3 and the Musalm&n festival of Muharram fell at the same time. 


_ On the 6th of the month Muharram, the models of Saints 

KlOtS Of 1837. _ . i -rr • > i , 

Hasairs and Musaurs tombs were taken out to the places 
representing the fatal field of Karbala, 3 and here the Muslim owners of tho 
models remained. On the 8th the Hindus marched out in their Rdmnauami pro¬ 
cession. There followed disputes which gave rise to a good deal of angry feeling. 
Hindu and Muslim refused to hold commerce or communication with one 
another. At length, after protracted discussion, the two parties wore outwardly 
reconciled by the Magistrate, Mr. Clarke. But ill-feeling still rankled, and 
some time later the leading Hindu of the city, 4 who had defrayed the expenses 
of the R&mnauami festivities, was stabbed by a Musalman carpet-maker. The 


assassin was hanged i but tho famine of the same year 5 supplied another 
motive for disturbance, and gang-robberies or broad-riots ceased only with the 
return of plenty. = w 

The next great landmark in the history of the district was another revolt, 
_ , ' but a revolt beside which that of 1816 was as a mosquito 

1857. Premonitory beside a tiger, The rebellion of 1857, was surprising only 
symptoms. d e g ree> Two months of seditious rumours had prepared 

the authorities for disturbances of a sort. April and May had heard a credulous 
people told that the British Government intended to destroy venerable customs 
and Christianize all men by force. About the middle of the latter month dis- 
affection was strengthened by news of the successful rising at Meerut j° and 
tho anxiety of the English community displayed itself by the despatch of ladies 


1 Supra t pp, 610-13 2 The Ramimuami commemorates the birth of Kama, an incarnation 

of Vishnu. 3 Hasan and Husain, the grandsons of Muhammad, and the great saints of 

the Shift Muslims, wore slain at Karbala Irak, 631 A.D. At the Muharram festival .the 
battle is fought over again in pageant, and the saints are supposed to be duly buried in shrines 
called tfoifi. 4 Chaudhari Bnsrmfc Rai, IOuinujia Brahmnm fl Supra p. 662* 

6 The exact date when this nows arrived is stated .neither by Kayo nor tho official, mutiny 
narratives. We know, however, that it reached Buchum about the 16th. May ; and Mr. 
Alexander mention/* that M in distinct rumours" of the castrophe had disquieted Bareilly 
on the 12th. 
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and children to Naim Tal ; some 75 miles distant on tho heights of the lower 
Himalaya. 

The troops stationed at Bareilly were the ISfch and 68th regiments of 
native infantry, a battery of native artillery, and the 8th Irregular Cavalry. 
The warnings of 1816 had boon disregarded, The district was still known to bo 
filled with disaffected Muslims, but no European troops were quartered at its 
capital. Though Pathans, living in a country of which their fathers had been 
dispossessed, the cavalry were believed a true as the steel of their own sabres.” 1 
Permission had even been given to increase their strength. 3 The military 
division was commanded by Brigadier-General H, Sibbald,G.B.; Mr* B. Alexan¬ 
der was Commissioner, and Mr* J* Guthrie Magistrate. 

The bad tidings from Meerut visibly changed tho demeanour of the 
soldiery \ but to the experienced eye of the socond-iu-eommand, Colonel Troup; 
that demeanour seemed one of fear rather than malignity. Tho attitude of 
natives, both in city and cantonments, was one of apprehensive excitement. On 
the 20th May the Commissioner wrote that a prisoner had murdered an official 
off the jail \ and that the act, being regarded as the prelude to an outbreak, had 
created much sensation. Native officers hacl even informed Colonel Troup 
that they must enter tho jail and see their comrades, who were being there 
maltreated. This was all the more ominous because the jail confined none of 
their comrades. It was clearly but a pretext for quarrel \ and the British 
authorities saw that something must be done to allay the quarrelsome spirit. 
At a general parade next day General Sibbald and Mr. Alexander harangued 
tho force, reassuring it of the friendly intentions of Government, and pro¬ 
mising forgiveness for the mutinous demeanour oxcited by delusive rumours. 
Plastic as ever to the impressions of the moment, the troops wero soothed, and 
in their own words C( commenced a new life.” 3 On the 22nd a Muhammadan 
professor of the college preached an imprudent sermon against tlic 

legality of a revolt against the British ; but for some days there was quiet in 
the military lines. The Lieutenant-Governor at Agra confirmed the promises of 
pardon, made at Bareilly, but before his orders oould reach tho latter station, it 
contained not a living European. For on the 29th some soldiers of the native 
infantry, white taking their morning bath in the half-dry Nukatia, were 
overheard discussing tho massacre of the English. They had sworn, it appear¬ 
ed, to accomplish the butchery that day, in the dead of the hot summer noon. 
The irregular cavalry was at once got under arms \ and the cheerfulness and 
alacrity with it obeyed, in full knowledge of the occasion, seemed to show that 

i Kaye’s Sepoy War , vol. HI., chap, 2. 2 Alexander's mutiny narrative para, 16. 

■; Thus Kuye j but Mr, Alexander Hays *• a sullen silence characterised all present '> 
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it would bo lino to tlio death, 1 No rising occurred that day or the next; 
but mutineers of the 45th Regiment arrived from Firozpur with the usual 
inflammatory rumours. A largo body of Europeans, thoy said, had gathered 
in the neighbourhood to crush the native brigade. The intending rebel Khan 
Bahadur informed Mr. Alexander that the troops had now determined to revolt, 
and that nothing was left for him but “ to look out for his life,” A rising was 
indeed felt imminent, nnd it was feared that nut oven the loyal irregulars would 
interfere to save their officers. Yot it was agreed—for drowning men will 
catch at straws—to malco their lines tlio place of rendezvous when the rising 
came. The idea of occupying the fort must have occurred, but if so, was 
for some valid reason discarded. Its guns, aided by Hie field pieces of the 
artillery, might have swept sedition out of cantonments. 2 

The storm burst on the morning of Sunday the 31st,—a day which some 
Rising of tlio believe to have been fixed as the date of simultaneous ris- 
tl ' 00 P s ‘ ing in all our cantonments. An hour before noon firing 

was heard in the artillery lines. The sound was followed by the no less alarm¬ 
ing sight of English homes sot ablaze by parties of the 68th Regiment. A shot 
emptied General Sibbald’s saddle as he rode to the place of rendezvous; and 
before Colonel Troup could walk into the camel-shod where a few Eng¬ 
lishmen were already assembled, he had succeeded to the command of then 
station. 

But tho mutiny was not yot complete. The cavalry made some show of 
loyalty, and tho 18th were found in their normal state of summer Inactivity, 
naked aud unarmed. They seemed, however, bewildered, and were slow in 
obeying the order to fall in. One of their own officers has 3 described them as 
11 a rabble professing devotion and sorrow,” but filled with a perhaps unconsci¬ 
ous wish to follow the example of their mutinous comrades. The result of 
the hot aud hasty council in the cavalry lines wa3 that the English should 
retreat northwards to tho cool security of Naini Tal. But the cavalry were 
drawn up on parade, and their officers wished to prove their loyalty. Colonel 
Troup consented that they should bo allowed “ a crack at tho mutineers.” Op 
that smooth parade-ground a charge of horse would havo been irresistible, 4 
bat it was never made. On fronting the 68th the troopers saw the green 
standard of Islam flying; and by a perhaps impulsive, perhaps preconcerted, 
movement rode forward to fraternize with tho rebels. A few native officers 
followed thoir English loaders to the hill. The mutineers now turned their guns 

1 1 bid. * Tlio gan-ison of tlio Allahabad fort just afterwards showed what, granted 

puna and Europeans, cun ho done to hold a position of this kind. 2 Captain Cowan, 

supra, pp. 12-1, 128, . * It must be remembered that breech'loading rifles were not thin, 

iu nso. 
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on the wavering IStb, hitherto kept together by its officers. Bat that regi¬ 
ment wanted no such cogent argument for. revolt, audits almost immediate 
defection made the mutiny complete. Having nobly waited to the last, its 
officers wore unable to retreat to Nairn Tab More than half of thorn were killed 
in attempting to escape, but some, including Captain Gowaiij were reserved 
for a period of exciting adventure and ultimate safety. 

The results of massacres on this and the next few days may here bo sum-. 

mamed once for all. Several civilians who had taken re- 
4 ‘ fugain tho houses of friendly citizens were hunted out and 

slain. Ho quarter was given to any once captured person of European extraction. 
About 53 such persons, including women mid children, were slaughtered ; and 
about do escaped. Amongst tho murdered were Messrs. D, Robertson 1 and G\ 
Itaikos of the Civil Service ; Major Pearson of the 18th; Surgeons Hay and 
Hansborough ; Dr. Buch of tho college ; Captains Richardson and Hathorn, 
and Lieutenants Hunter, Stewart, and Dyson 3 of the 18tli; Ensign R. Tucker 
of tho 68th ; and Messrs, Wyatt and Orr, Deputy Collectors. 3 

Tidings of the revolt travelled swiftly across tho district. The British 
p fugitives were seen spurring through Baheri at midnight} 

and news of their flight reached Pilibhit from that place 
and Bareilly almost simultaneously next day (1st Juno). The Joint-Magistrate, 
Mr, C, P, Carmichael, despatched his family towards Naim Tal, and awaited 
tlio course of events, The town had for ten days been in an excited state, and 
seditious placards had been found posted on the Muslim places of worship. Mr. 
Carmichael had, therefore, ample cause for anxious suspense ; but his suspense 
was destined to bo short. Symptoms of insubordination appeared that day. 
As their monthly wages wore being distributed to Grovemmont servants at tho 
talisili, a petty police official seized a bag of rupees and refused to give it up. 
His superior officer the Inspector was for shooting him there and then ; but 
the tahslld&r wisely intervened, with tho remark that any commencement of 
bloodshed would lead to genoral revolt and massacre. Meanwhile a surging 
crowd of Muslims had filled tho road in front of tho tahslli, with the undis¬ 
guised intention of plundering its treasure. Mr, Carmichael was riding thither 
in hot haste when stopped by tbe Police Inspector, who convinced him that his 
presence would benofc only useless, but fatal. Satisfied that the treasure and the 

1 Not io be coufused with Mr. Dundas Robertson of Sahfiranpur : eee Gazetteer II,, 255. 

4 Or Dixon; tho name ia variously given. s Sir John Kaye euya that “ nine jugdi- 

hevs of tho higher class of civilians ” were slain. It would bo impossible to number ho 
many, even by including Dr. Hay, who was a military man. Civilians of the upper class, 
whether private or official, as a rule, escaped. The persons hilled seem to have been mostly 
of suboidiimto rank, and in many cases of mixed Mood. See appendix of Mr. Incite, 
" Muting Harrativ*' 9 
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tnllslldur wore in groat danger, tlio Joint-Magistrate sent for the loading Mu¬ 
hammadans of the city, who had that very morning professed their loyalty* 
They at his request consented to take over charge of the treasure, rendering 
account thereof hereafter. But they had no sooner touched the heavy hags 
than greed got the better of their honesty. They began carrying the treasure to 
thoir houses ; but the crowd were unwilling to bo thus disappointed, and a free 
fight ensued. Blood was spilt, and the noise of general uproar and desultory 
firing reached Mr. Carmichael. The Polioe Inspector now counselled a retreat. 
There was indeed no time to bo lost, and Mr. Carmichael started with a few 
faithful followers fox Nairn Tab Overtaking his family, and making a detour 
to avoid Amariya, which was already in insurrection, he reached Bald-* 
warn next day. Tho district was now completely cleared of its British 
officers. 1 

Those who wished to succeed to the vacant government of tho country 

Establishment of had of course no time to lose. Hero, as in other districts, 
a native Government. £] 1Q xnilitary chiefs showed no desire to ombarass themselves 
with civil rule. Their want of ambition in this respect, so contrary to Euro¬ 
pean experience, is one of the most striking features iu the history of the great 
rebellion. There wore two candida tes for the viceroyalty of Rohilkband, both 
civilians, and both Rohilla Path a ns. MuMralc Shah was a man of good family 
and vigorous character. But historical tradition cast all its weight on tho sido 
of his less energetic senior', Khan Bahadur, tho grandson of HAfia Pvahmat, 2 
Directly the firing was heard in cantouments, both pretenders started for the 
chief police-station with imposing trains of followers. They mot on the road; 
and a glance at his rival's party, swollen by the Sayyids of Naumahla 3 and all the 
Muslims of the old city, convinced Mubarak that he must yield* He consented 
outwardly to become a supporter of Khan Bahadur. An impromptu throne 
was erected in front of the Kotw&li. Incense was burnt and the green stan¬ 
dard unfurled. And there, on the spot which was to witness his brief triumph 
and hia felon’s death, KLuiu Bahadur was proclaimed tho emperor’s viceroy in 
Rohilkhand. 

4 Khan Bahddur’s first acts wore to remove tho traces of British rule by 
burning public records and completing the massacres already beguu. A procla¬ 
mation was issued directing tho despatch of all Europeans, and forbidding 
thoir shelter under pain of death. Amongst tho first to suffer tinder this order 
were tho shopkeeper Mr. Aspinall and his family, whose murderer was, by an 

1 CaTtniclmel’s Mutiny Narrative ior PiUbhit. 1 Ho waa a pensioned Subordinate Judge 

(Sadr Amin), a The Ntuutifthla qimiior.vma raised after the rebellion, mill.pari of jU 

rite enclosed in the grounds oi the College, now Iligh School/ 
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impressive example of unforgetful justice, hanged twenty-two years later. 1 Mr; 
Hansborough, Superintendent of the Jail, who had gallantly defended himsolf ou 
the gateway of that building throughout the day of revolt, was captured on tho 
1st June, Be was cut to pieces before Khan Bahadur, proclaiming in a loucl 
voice that they might destroy him and others, but could never destroy the 
British Government* The dead bodies of Messrs. Raikcs, Robertson, and 
others wore dragged naked through the city and flungdown before tho green 
flag, 

And now, to quote tho impressive language of Sir John Kaye, “Khan 
Khan Bahadur’s Bahadur began to sot his house in order, to organize his 
difflcaUics. BGW governmonk Ho had already made proclamation of 

his assumption of authority. He had paraded tho streets of Bareilly on an ele¬ 
phant, with a number of followers, with bands and banners and other proper¬ 
ties and paraphernalia of mock-royalty ; and now ho began to address himself 
to tho establishment of an administration. The various posts in the siiba 
(province) were distributed. Justice was administered and revenue was 
collected in tho name of the emperor. It was sound policy to utilize as much 
ns possible of the old agency, and as there were few of our native officers who 
were not willing to take the rupees of the restored Muhammadan Government, 3 
it was expected that business would go on very much in tho old groovo. 
But in this ho was disappointed. The turbulent spirit which had been 
raised did not readily subside. Disorder and violence were rampant every¬ 
where, Men rose against each other as ruthlessly as before they had risen 
against the white men, and wore finite as unscrupulous in robbory and 
murder. 

u The main source of trouble, at tho outset, to Bahadur Khftn was the 
presence of the sepoy brigade. The viceroy was afraid of the soldiery. They 
had shown no disposition, at tho beginning of the rebellion, to fraternize with 
bis political party. Their continuance at Bareilly would have been a source of 
danger to the new Government. The native brigadier was named Bakht Khan, 
a name afterwards distinguished in the annals of tho war, and he had been dis¬ 
posed to favour the pretences of Mubarak Shah rather than those of his more 
successful rival. The defeated candidate, however, had not given up the game. 
He might obtain from the emperor that which he could not secure for himself. 
So he again opened communications with Brigader-Goneral Bakht Khan, 
persuaded him to march the troops to Dehli, and having made a show of 

1 Bhams-i-Ahmad, executed at Bareilly iu April, 1S79, * Whether unwilling to do so 

or not, most had to do so. All Government officials were ordered toooutiimo at their poets and 
carry on their duties under pain of severe punishment. 
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accompanying them, sent a memorial to the emperor by the hands of his friend, 
petitioning His Majesty to appoint him viceroy of Rokilkhand; and then ho 
returned to Bareilly.” 1 

Before Baklifc Ivhan’s departure Khan Bahadur had called upon him in 
Exactions of thu state. Aftor firing on the Viceroy’s followers the general 
arlchery, granted him an interview; hut refused to admit his rabble 

into cantonments, treated him with marked coolness, declined at first to receive 
his complimentary present (nazr)> and did not return the calk At a second 
interview two days later Bakht Khdn refused to lend two guns for which 
KMn Bahadur had come to ask. But ho must have been somewhat conciliated 
the same night by a present worth Rs, 2,000 which the vicoroy’s prime minis¬ 
ter secretly brought him. The soldiery wisely resolved before their departure 
to mulct the city of as much ready money as possible. They seized Baijn&th 
Misra the banker, and Kanjet LAI the Government treasurer. The latter was 
ordered to produce whatever money lie had, and- tho former whatever 
money had been deposited with him by British officers. Both refused, and 
KMn Bahadur’s formal permission for thoir removal into cantonments 
was extorted. Hero tho hapless mon of means were made to stand for 
two whole days in tho scorching sun. Thoy were - threatened., with burning 
alive and blowing away from guns. But they wore at length released on 
paying Rs. 54,000 to the general and Rs. 4,000 more as a private bribe to 
ono of thoir principal tormentors. About tho same time the troops seized 
Ks. 14,000, which tho tahsild&r of Shahi was bringing in to Kluiu Bahfi- 
Aiul Uietr depar- diu\ Their departure on tho 1 HU June was tho cause of 
tare, l i th June. unmixed gladness, uotwi thstauding the outrages which they 
committed in quitting the district. 

Their westward march at length left KMn Bahadur free to attempt the ro* 
Anarchy in tho pression of tho disorder no \y rampant through out the district, 
district. Anarchy had afforded every man an opportunity of wreaking 


vengeance on his foe, or seizing the land to which ho thro tight himself entitled. 
The R/ijputs of Akha, 3 for instance, had a dispute about a wall. They had 
fought, and their ringleaders been imprisoned. Released just before the out¬ 
break, they now renewed hostilities. The victorious party killed the four sons 
of thoir chief adversary, cut off his feet and hands, and flung him into the 
Rumganga with the corpses of his children. As regarded mutilation, the rebel 
Government itself set a bad example. The right lmnd and left foot of a noto- 

1 The nccouuts of Sir John Kayo* Mr* Alexander, nml Mr, Carmichael have now bccu 
exhausted, ancl the sole authority for the rest of this sketch is the narrative or Mr. lugiia. 

1 There isrooro than one Akha in Uie district j hut this was probably the village so uamc.l ui 
pargaimh JBulrn, 
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xious thief wore amputated, notwithstanding the services ho had rendered in 
the slaughter of British officers, 

A prime minister had been already found in the person of Soba R&\n 
A ministry np- Kayatli, formerly an official of the British Commissariat. 
P oilltcd * Other officers too had been appointed, and a committee or 

ministry was now formed to superintend their labours. It included three kins¬ 
men of Kh&u Bahadur, an influential resident of the Old City, a judge (Jcdzi) 
and a landholder, all Muslims ; and two Hindus, a landholder and a doctor of 
laws {pandit). The first question considered by this ministry was that of the 
finances, The soldiery, who in the absence of a British Government lmd un¬ 
questionably the best right to them, had decamped with all the available funds. 
To squeeze the peasantry was considered useless, and the only resource left 
was to squeeze the citizens. With this view a question was propounded to 
the Hindu doctor and two extra-ministerial Muhammadan lawyers — u If a 
Baja or Nawab is in want of money for public purposes, how much of 
his subjects’ moveable property may ho take?” The answer was, “ a tithe.” 
To assess this titho a committee of at first entirely Hindi! constitution 
was appointed. The result was an assessment of Rs. 1,07,000, payable 
in four instalments. The first instalment, Its, 82,000, was easily collected 
by seating recusants oil heated plates of iron, or pi acing cow’s bones before 
such as wero Hindus. Bub a bribe to the prime minister remitted the remain' 
ing portions. 

The hands of the Government wore on the 21st June strengthened by a 
Khftii Bahadur is purporting to come from the emperor at Delhi, and 

confirmed as viceroy confirming Ktum Bahadur in the viceroyalty of Rolulkluuid, 
.Many, however, doubted its authenticity. The viceroy aired 
his new-born authority by again extorting money from the banker BaijufUh, 
and by the seizure of Rs. 8,000, lodged with another Hindu by un English 
gentleman named Berkeley. But, oven aided by those windfalls, the lately 
collected tax was found insufficient to pay for the elaborate establishments, 
includiug a gun-foundry, which Ivhan Bahadur had thought fit to institute. It 
was resolved, therefore, to make some effort towards collecting the revenue of 
Attitude of Uio those Rajput strongholds where the Muslim power was as 
-RujputB. yet scarooly recognized. The relations of tlio Bdjputs to 

Government had from the first boon on a far more friendly footing than in 
Budaun; and it was hoped that a little diplomacy alone would bo needed to 
entice the land-tax from Bisalpur, Faridpur, and Nawabganj. The R&jputs 
were profusely belauded at every lovoo (darb&r). The Hindu landholder of Kli&n 
Bahadur's council, Jaimul Singh, rocoived permission to raise a regiment amongst 
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Ilia clan of Janghara Rajputs, 1 The same privilege was accorded to Rngbu- 
niith Singh of Badauli in Fardlpur, and to another Rajput named Sarnfim 
Singh, who seems, however, to have Jacked landed influence, Many other 
Rajputs now came in to present their offerings and tondor their allegiance. On 
Jaimal was bestowed the honorary title of collector, whilo Raghunuth was made 
a Raja and empowered actually to collect, the revenues of Faridpnr. Towards 
the end of Juuo tho latter was despatched to Aonla to eject Hakim Sasidat Ali, 
who had come thithor from tho loyal state of Rampur to adjust some dispute 
between Hindus and Muslims, Saudat had, however, left Aonla before tho new 
regiment arrived. 

The raising of those now regiraouts merely increased the difficulty of 

Tim army cla- managing what was already an almost unmanageable rabble. 

moura for pay, and Kluin Bahadur’s army seems now to have included 4.618 
Raghuniith’a regl- . . . ’ 

• ment mutinies at cavalry, 24,330 mtanlry, and 40 guns. It was inevitable 

l'audpur, that this force should before long givo some trouble. Grumb¬ 

lings arose for pay unpaid ; and when the revenue of Bisalpur at length arri¬ 
ved, it was stopped by two regiments of horse, who helped themselves to 
Its, 5,000. To provide pay for his infantry RaghuntUk was given an order on 
the Kdyath tahsildiir, who for some reason unknown had boon appointed to 
supersede him in Faridpur. When the order was presented, ho was haughtily 
told that ho must wait until the instalments for the spring harvest were collect¬ 
ed. From the man whom be regarded as an intruder this provocation was 
more than Raghunath could bear. Assembling several thousands of his clan, ho 
slow the talisildar and the tahsildar’s supporters. A regiment of cavalry, which 
hastened to avenge this contempt of established authority, was defeated with 
the loss of its Pathdn commander and 50 men. These frays excited great anger 
at Bareilly. Both the viceroy and his prime minister resented the slaughter of 
their tribal brothers, and the latter caused two R&jputs to be blown away from 
guns. But calm reflection soon showed tho impolicy of 
venge Estranges tho breaking with so powerful a body as the R&j puts, A kinsman 
Rajputs. 0 f Jaimal Singh was released from the unjust confinement 

to which vengeance had consigned him, and Jaimal Singh was himself persuaded 
to return to court. But, though outwardly conciliated, tho E&jpats had been 
irrevocably estranged. 

Tho next jealousy which occasioned disturbance was that of the Naumahla 
Quartet with tho Sayyids, who disliked the presence of so largo a Hindu ole- 
, prime minister. ment in council. They reported that an English gentleman 
was concealed in Soba Ram’s house, and that house was accordingly attacked 
* This regiment docs not appear in Kiina BaltMcir’s army list, and rras probably never raised. 
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and plundered. The insulted minister now refused to attend council; but as 
a'body, supposed to be that of Mi\ Wyatt, was shortly afterwards found in a 
well, many wore convinced of the justice of the accusation against him. Soba 
Ram’s appointment was however far too good to be deserted, and after sorno 
show of reluctance he was urged into resuming its duties. 

Having thus created an apparent harmony amongst his divided followers* 
Expeditions against KMn Bahadur resinned the task of strengthening his rule, 
Naim Tat. That ru ] 0j ] 10 f e ]^ could never be firmly established until 

the English were ejected from the mountain stronghold which commanded his 
plains. In July, therefore, he despatched a forco under his grandson to attack 
Naim Tab But Bani Mir never marched further than'Baheri. Afraid to faco 
the English, lie reassured himself of UU valour by plundering the defenceless 
country around. In October two officers wore sent, with a regiment of foot and 
some cavalry, to supersede him if he declined to advance. He elected to re¬ 
turn to Bareilly, while the troops advanced under Ali KWtn Mewati. After 
burning Haldwfati and ICot-godown at the foot of the hills, they were attacked 
and signally defeated by a British forco from Naim T&l. It was suspected 
that information of the rebel movements had reached Naini Tal from some 


person at Bareilly. All natives who cuuld road or write English wero impri¬ 
soned for two days, while ali Bengalis were banished from the city. 

This was not the only disappointment which about the same time startled 

trt > t* . . . the rebel Grovernmont. In August. Khftn Bahadur had 

Khun Bahfulur pro* ° 7 

tomis ta xccewe a despatched costly presents, under a strong escort, to 
Mum from Belili. the emperor at Dehli. But the emperor was ougagod 

in a strugglo which allowed him little leisure for courtly trifling. Weeks passed, 
but the robe of honour which was expected in return never came, What did 
arrive was the disturbing rumour of British victories. To revive tbo drooping 
spirits of his followers Khan Bahadur resolved to invest himself with a spurious 
robe of honour. Ho caused it to be noised abroad that the imperial gift was on 
its way to Bareilly, and had reached Aonla, Some horsemen were sent to meet 
it, auil bring it with suitable state to a gardord outside the city. On the 2nd 
October, then, Khan Bakfidur proceeded to this garden with as much of glitter¬ 
ing pomp as he could muster. His elophauts and his followers were arrayed 
in their best, And as the viceroy was invested with the robe, a royal salute and 
the shouts of the surrounding crowd proclaimed his doubtful triumph. It is 
said that at this moment the officer who had convoyed his present to Delhi 
suddenly stopped forward and whispered to Khan Bahadur that the emperor 
was a prisoner in the hands of the English. The vicoroy’s countenance fell* 

* J Then known na Dipclmiul’s. 
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He went straight to hia palace, and afterwards took but little part in the govern¬ 
ment of the country. 

And now the rats began to desert the sinking ship. The farm of the 
revenues in Bxsalpur and Badauli had as a conciliatory 
measure been granted to Raghunath and other Rajputs. 
They had sworn on Ganges water mixed with salt to remain faithful to the rebel 
Government. But Raghunath and bis kinsman Kailas felt that after the routs 
at Faridpur they had nothing to gain and everything to lose by fidelity. They 
hastened furtively to Naim Till, and afterwards rendered good service iu tho 
British cause. 

To crown his many worries, the viceroy was again beset with financial 
Further oxnctions difficulties. He had managed by plunder and confis- 
froin the wealthy. cation to amass a largo quantity of silver ornaments. 
These were now melted and coiued into rupees at a miut established in an 
unjustly confiscated house.* But the ornaments produced far less cash than, 
had been hoped, and it was again thought necessary to imprison the unfortunate 
banter Baijnath. On this occasion Baijnath obtained his release by simply brib¬ 
ing his jailor. Nothing could have beeu simpler than to kill him and confiscate 
his property, but the murder of a Brahman would have greatly incensed tho 
Hindus, In the same month of Octobei', popular fooling was dangerously 
stirred by the death of another holy man who had perished on account of his 
wealth. Spies said that one hundred thousand rupees were concealed in the house 
of Baldeo Gfiiyan influential Gfosdin of pargana Dimka; and two Patlutn officers 
rod© from Bareilly one night to plunder it, Reaching the Gos&in’s home at day¬ 
break, they found he had prepared to receive them by barring his doors, They 
at length obtained entrance through a backyard, and seizing his mistress by 
the hair, threatened her with further ill-treatment unless alio showed where tho 
treasure was concealed. Seated on the housetop, the Gosain witnessed their 
ungallant behaviour. Ho fired at them a musket loaded with small copper 
coins, killing both at oug discharge. For this net the tahsfldur of Shuhi arrested 
Baldeo, sending him and several of his kinsmen into Bareilly for trial# Tho 
Muslim Judge before whom tho ease was tried justly released them, on the 
ground that they had been unjustly attacked# The reward of this righteous: 
decision was his dismissal; while the kinsmen of the slaughtered Fathans seized 
Baldeo and cut him to pieces with their swords. A month or two later Baijnath 
was again confined and his house searched, on the ground that some Europeans 
were concealed therein. None being found, Baijnath was brought before Khfin 
Bahadur and asked for money# On refusal he and his sons were accused of 
\Thafc o| ono RamprftsMd, who hwlrefused to take office as treasurer. 
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eorrcpomlence with the English at Naim Tal, and loaded with irons. Thoy were 
at length released, as before, by payment of Rs. 2,800 to tho snperintondent of 
the jail. 

After tho fall of Dehli (Septombor 19) the district was invaded by a 
Arrival of rebel swarm of rebel refugees. Chief amongst these was 
districts'. fl ° M othec Walul&d Iihtn of llalegarb, to whom Kh&n Bali&dur 
granted an allowance of Rs. 15 daily. The presence of such fugitives was 
awkward, as they worea standing contradiction of the false nows which tho viceroy 
from time to time circulated. Troopers were secretly sent out from Bareilly, to 
return publicly with tidings of victories gained over the English at Lucknow, 
Dehli, and Farulchabad. To rouse the enthusiasm which these distrusted 
announcements had failed to excite, tho aid of religion was enlisted. The 
green standard of Muhammad was raised in tho Husaini garden, and all 
true believers wore invited to rally beneath it for war against the infidels. 
So long as food was given to the volunteers, about 200 mon of low degree 
remained around the flag ; when the dole was discontinued, they deserted. 
The same policy was repeated some months later, when the Muslim flag 
was supplemented by a holy Hindu standard (pataka) uufurled on tho 
banks of the Ramganga. But tho result was even more disappointing than 
before. 


Meanwhile another expedition had been made against Naini Tal. 

T . ho expcfUtions Qhul&m Haidar Khan, with, a largo force of all arms 
agnmst Naini Talavo . . , ,, ? , 

renewed. from Bareilly, was joined at Baheri by Faal Hakk 

with tho troops from Pilibhit. Advancing to the foot of tho hills, thoy 
commenced their ascent at night, under the guidance of a man who said that 
he had just escaped from an English prison, and would show them an un¬ 
defended path. But they had not climbed far before they wero fired on by a 
picket, and thinking they had been led into an ambush thoy at onco 
turned and fled ; most continued their flight to Bareilly, but a detachment 
under an officer named Habib-uMh remained at Baliori. This detachmeut 
afterwards surprised the police station at Kdladiiugi, whore tho Mor&dabad and 
Naini Tal roacl asceuds the hills. Killing tho police officer in charge, they des¬ 
patched his bead to Bareilly. Annoyed at the scanty reward which attended 
this exploit, Habib-ulluh shortly afterwards quitted Bareilly for Lucknow. 
But before he left, iu January, another distinguished refugee had arrived. 
Only two days after the false announcement of rebel victories at Farukhabad, 
the rebel Naw?.b of that place made his ill-timed appearance. An exaotly 
similar exposure took place towards tho close of tho same month. A trooper, 
brought news of tho compieto defoat, at Lucknow, of the British army; and a 
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few days later letters arrived announcing that the rebel Nana Sahib was flying 
towards Bareilly.* 

Feeling that disasters were thickening east, west, and south, IChan 
BaMdur made one last desperate effort for success on the north. The opening 
of February saw the whole of his available forces massed at Baheri, under 
Muhammad Ali, for an attack upon Nairn Tal. The army had advauced north¬ 
wards as far as Charpura, when it was met by an English force and utterly 
routed, with tho loss of General and Lieutenant-General (February 8), A few 
rebels halted at Baheri, under Mahmud Khan. The rest fled to Bareilly, whore 
tho viceroy received them with indignant reproaches. u Worthless cowards,” he 
explained, “you tako ten days to march from Bareilly to Charpura, but only 
one to return after seeing tho English” Fearing that the English might follow 
up their victory by an advance on Bareilly, he sent guns and men to join 
Mahmud Khan in entrenchments at Baheri. At the same time a force of all 
arms under Fazl Hakk was marched through Piliblut to Barmdeo, to resist a 
rumoured British advance from Alroora, 


The rebel chief felt indeed that the day of aggression was past, and that 
A < v f°v the future lie must confine his efforts to resistance, 

is discarded for one Yet as a forlorn hope he despatched an envoy with gifts to 
of defeuce. the Mah&rfijas of Patidla and Kashmir, urging thorn, for tho 

sako of their Sikh religion, to help him against tho infidels (Gth February), 
What became of the envoy will never, porhaps, bo known, But his despatch 
clearly shows that Kh&n Bahddm? despaired of converting into valour tho 
religious zeal of his own Hindus and Muslims. 

On the 25th of the follo wing month Ndna Sahib arrived, But the rebellion 
in Bareilly had from tho first assumed a Muhammadan character, and he found 
himself in a false position. Disgusted at tho failure of his attempts to suppress 
cow-butchery in the city, and frightened at the rapid approach on all sides of 
tho British forces, he resolved to desert at the earliest opportunity. When the 
English Gomhiauder-in-Cluef arrived at Jalalabad, 2 tho Nina obtained leave to 
march the forces out to oppose him at Fail lpiu\ But once arrived at Faridpur, 
the cowardly Hindu fled, by way of Bisal pur, into Oudh. The next refugees 
wore Muslims from the east and west. After the fall of Lucknow (March 15j 
Prince Ffroz Shah, who had passed through Bareilly on his way to that city, 
returned with about a thousand followers. Ho lingered but a few days in 
Bareilly, passing on .into the Mor&dabad district In the middlo of April the 
rebel Nawab of Najibabad reached Bareilly on his flight from Bijnor. 

*TJie Nfuin bail quitted Cawnporp on.the'- 17th July, 1857. Since then, apparently, lie had 
been wandering In Oudh. 2 In Sbahjabanpnr. Commnuder-in-Cliief was air Coun Camp¬ 
bell, nitenvards Lord Clyde. : 
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With the close of that month it was cleat that no hope was left. British 

Defeat o£ the rebels foi ' oes were advancing through the adjoining districts of 
at the Nukatia bridge, ShAhjahaupur, Morfulabad, and Bochum. The rebel admin- 
Mayfitii, I8a8. istration was at its wit’s end. It was at first determined 
to throw entrenchments across the roads converging from those districts on 
Bareilly, Forces wore sent out and a few defensive works raised, But the 
idea was soon abandoned; and while no measures were taken to strengthen 
that city, it was resolved to make the fiual stand at Bareilly, On the 30th 
April the British columns of Moradabad and Budaun gained decisive victories 
at Bisauli and Kakrala respectively. The latter force afterwards joined the 
column of tho Cmnmander-in-Ohiof, and with it, entered this district from 
ShAhjahaupur. Sir Colin Campbell reached the Ifiinks of the Nakntia near- 
Bareilly on the 5th of May, and easily routed the rabble that KMn BahAdur 
had sent to defend the bridge. That same evening tho late vicoroy fled the city 
which for nearly a year he had misruled. Accompanied by tho Najibabad 
Nawilb, ho reached Pilibhit, and thcnco made good his escape into Oudh. On. 
the restoration of British order in that province, he fled to Neptil; but, being 
surrendered by the NepAlese in 1860, was hanged in front of the KotwAli at 
Bareilly before an immense crowd of scowling Muslims. 

A few of his followers remained at Bareilly, to bo defeated on tho 6th 

Arrival of tho Mo. May by the Morddabad column. On the 7th. British 
laJabftd column, , , . ,, , , ’ 

May eth. authority was restored m the city, and thence made itself 

felt throughout tho district. Resistance was at an end. Following the exam¬ 
ple of rebels less bold than himself, Mahmud Khiin quitted his post at Baheri 
and fled into Oudh. Thus ended in Bareilly the rebellion of 1857-58, To the 
historical observer the most curious symptom of its feverish course was the 
absenoo of administrative talent and organising power. Revolutions, elsewhere 
so fertile in the obtrusion of able men, here served merely to emphasize secta¬ 
rian prejudices and local jealousies. 

During the twenty years succeeding the great rebellion the history of 
Bareilly has been richer than that of most neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts. The scarcity or famine of 1860-61 was succeeded in 
1869 by a similar calamity.; 1 and the peace of the two principal towns was in 1871 
At Bareilly. disturbed by riots exactly similar in their origin to thatof1837. 

A cycle of 34 years had again brought round the coincidence 
of RAmnauami and Muharram. The former fell on the 30th March, 1871, or tho 
8th of the Muhammadan month named after the latter. At Bareilly the RAm- 
nauarni is observed by conveying an idol of Rama to a grove on tho outskirts of the 

I Supra pp, 663-84. 
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city, where the image is washed, adorned with flowers, and, after coremonial per- 
fromances, carried back to its temple. For the progress of this idol the Magis¬ 
trate 1 had laid down a route which should avoid both the crowded thoroughfares 
and the course of the Muslim processionists. 2 The triumph was accompanied by 
about 400 police and several of the district officers. But the oveut showed 
that many of the Muslims had resolved at all costs to interrupt the Hindu 
festival and to plunder the Hindu citizens. On his way home from the 
sacred grove, about sunsot, the prior (mahanl) who had conducted the ceremonies 
was beset and murdered by members of the rival faith. Another Hindu lost his 
life when the procession, on its return journey, repulsed an attack of Muham¬ 
madans. Foiled in their attempt to disturb the Hiudu observances, the 
Muslims broke up into parties and fell back on tbe city, intent on rapine and 
bloodshed. Plundering began at once in many of the different quarters. 
Tbe Magistrate sent parties of police to patrol all places from which disturb¬ 
ances were reported. Ho also called out tbe military ; but by midnight, when 
these arrived at the principal police-station, all was quiet. In the morning a few 
of the ill-disposed attempted to make head again, but were at once dispersed. 
It was not till tho day advanced that the extent of the disturbances become fully 
known. Savon persons were reported killed and 158 wounded. Among the 
former was an ascetic who had conducted the ceremonies at another Hindu 
festival, and was now brutally murdered in his own garden-house. 

At Pilibhit the relative position of the Hindu temple and the principal 
and Pilibhit thoroughfare 3 forbade precautionary arrangements such as those 
enforced at Bareilly. The resident Joint-Magistrate* simply ordered that 
tho Hindu procession should start at 2 f.m., before which the Musalmans 
must complete their usual parade. 8 The day in fact was to be halved between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, tho latter taking the earlier and larger share. 

The Muhammadans, however, delayed their procession until too late, and 
it was altogether forbidden.- They then lingered about the principal thorough¬ 
fare, hoping to attack tho Hindu procession as it came from the temple. In 
this they were not disappointed. Despite their police escort, the Hindtis were 
driven back on that temple, A scene of great confusion followed. Both the 
Magistrate and police officer were struck, white several Hindu shops were 
plundered and burnt. After several vain attempts to disperse the mob, tbe 
Magistrate ordered a file of four policemen to fire. Six rioters were wounded, 

1 Mr. Elliot Colvin. - A Government order passed in January of the preceding year 

had forbidden religious processions through tho main street of Bareilly, nnd directed that 
such processions should bo confined to the nearest road, right or left, outside the town. 

* Jdrummondgnnj. 4 Mr. E. White. a The local custom is to parade n Mu¬ 

hammadan flag for nine out of the ten days of the Mulmrram ; and on the tenth to carryout 
and bury the models of Hasan’s * nd Husain’s tombs. 
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audthc mob molted away without awaiting a second volley, A certain amount 
of disturbance continued until afternoon next day, when the arrival of some 
pavalry from Bareilly completely quieted the town. In the course of the riot 
one person had been killed and 26 persons wounded, 

* Special inquiries were at onco ordered by Government, with the result 

of showing that these outbreaks were cloarly premeditated * 

Emeutem tiiojaiL ^ j Ll jg G 0 f the High Court held an extraordinary original 

criminal sessions at Bareilly, sentencing 5 rioters to death and 8 to transports 
tion.for life. Some of those sontencedto transportation were afterwards the 
ringleaders in a serious meute within the jail. The Superintendent had 
issued a most injudicious order, directing that the sacred thread should be 
removed from such Hindu prisoners as wore it 3 This induced tlio Hindus to 
make common cause with the Muslims; and together they succeeded in 
breaking out of the barracks. But before they could scab) or otherwise pass 
the main wall they were overtaken by watchmen and armed police. A conflict 
ensued, the prisoners defending thomsolves with staves torn from tho looms. 
After threo volleys from tho police the outbreak was quelled. Tho casualties 
amongafc the prisoners were 7 killed and 31 wounded. 

Tho mo movable facts of tho past few years have been the completion of 
tho current land assessment, 1872 ; the opening of the Ouclli and Eolulkhand 
Railway, 1873; the Prince of Wales’ visit, 1876; and the famine of 1877-78, 
Better communications may perhaps tend to avert a recurrence of such calami¬ 
ties as that last named, and it is hoped that tho next event of note may be tho 
opening of alight railway to Piliblufc, 

* Tlicsc inquiries wore conducted hy the late Mr. 3?. 0. Mayiio, C.B., Commissioner of Allah* 

abnd, ami Mr. G\ P, Carmichael, then Inspector-General of Police, a The sacred 

thread or zonarium isa sash of thin strings knotted together and worn, like the sash of a 
commissioned officer, from the left shoulder to tho right side of the waist. 
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Bhojupiua 

Blifita ... ... 

Bijorfa ... *.* 

Bilsanda ... 

Bisnlpur ... ,m 

Bisalpur talistl and pargana 
Chaubaii ... 

Cliauniatila pargana 
Deo va niya ... ... 

Deoria and Dewal 
Diinka 

Farid pur. ... 

Faridpnr tahsil and pargana 
Ifatuhganj East ... 

Fatehganj West ... 

Gain! ... ... 

Gw&la Prasiddh 
Hafiz gauj 
llaldi Kalaa ... 

Ilurdaupur M . ... 

J'ftlulnabad ... ... 


JahnualjQLl pargcuia ... 

Janmnia 

Kdbar ... 

Knbur pargana ", 

ICaf or tahsil and pargana 
IvFisganja v . ... 

Khamarm M » * 

Minim Tanda ... 

Mirganj ... m. 

•Mirgttiij tahsil and pui’gana 
Muzafrarmigar ... 

Nuwubganj m. 

Nawabgnaj talisil and pargmm 
Neoriu Hu sain pur 
Pucbouii 
l^arasuakot.M 
Piyfi3 

Pilibldt ... 4 

Pi l iblnt sub-division and tahsil 

Pilibhit pargana ... 

Pu ran p ur ... ,i, 

Pumnpur pargana ... 

Knthaniu ... ... 

lUimnagar ... 

Bichba ... ... 

Riehha pargnna ... 

San elm pargana .♦* 

S a ran U ... ... 

Savault pargana ... 

Senthal ... 

iSliuhi ... mi 

Shurgarh ... ... 

Sliorpur Kuliin 
Shishgarh ... ... 

Stnupiiri ..... 

Sirs a wan pargana Ml' 

Tisua... ... 


J The following list contains all lahsils, parganas, tahsil or pargana capitals, municipalities, 
house-tax, towns, villagos with over 3,Ui)f) inhabitants, sites of police-statical s or post-offices, 
and places of historical or antiquarian interest. It therefore adds or omits many villages 
mentioned in the now somewhat obsolete Gazetteer of Thornton. Most of Thornton's vil¬ 
lages, indeed, possessed no other claim to notice except that they stood beside roads, and 
could supply the weary occupant of the old staging-carriage with coarse food or water. 
To remember the existence of such places as Khalilpur (Kullelpur), Eabera (Iiabeira), Mahop, 
or Meed would nowadays tax the memory of even the district officer, 
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AmonHATUA—See Ramkagar. 

Amaiua, a village in the Juli&nabad parganah of the Pilibbit tahsil, lies 
near the loft bank of tho Apsara river, 36 miles from Bareilly* Xfc lias a 3rd 
class police-station and district post-office* but contaiucd in 1872 only 1,542 
inhabitants. 

Aonla, 1 the capital of the parganah and tahsil so called, stands on tho 
metalled Budaun road, about two miles south of tho railway-station which bears 
its name. Its distance from Bareilly is 17 miles. Tho population in 1872 
numbered 11,153 souls, distributed at the rate of about 87 to the aero. 

Tho town stands on a well-wooded site, raised in places above the 
level of the surrounding country. Around it aro orchards 
Site md appearance. sandy lanes hedged with tail grass; and near 

it, on the east, flows the artificial Nawab’s river. It is divided into four dis¬ 
jointed portions, called respectively Kiln, or tho fort $ Baku Katra, or tho 
brick-built market; Kaoha Katra, or the one of mud ; and sarfii, or tho 
hostelry. These are in fact separate villages, the intervals between them 
■being filled with shady graveyards or tho precincts of decaying .mosques. 
Aonla is indeed a city of tombs, relics of tho time when it was tho capital of 
Bohiikhand and the court of a powerful ruler. Its inhabitants boast it to possess 
1,700 mosques and 17,000 wolls. Tho latter number must always have been a 
vast exaggeration ; but to jndgo from existing remains tho former may have 
been based on fact, Tho first objects that attract tho attention on quitting tho 
railway-station aro tho mouldering tomb and ruined palace of one Sayyid Ahmad, 
a cavalier of fortune under Hu fix Uahmat. 2 The next are tho numerous 
shrines of the town itself, as they rise above tho trees in tho distance. 

In Kila, Gary, or Aonla Khrts arc centred most of tho principal buildings. 
- .it Jl derives its namo from tho small castlo, still standing, in 
which too Bonilla chioftains hold their court. This-con¬ 
sists of two yards, entered from tho street by a plain and unimposing 
gateway. Along the inner walls of the yards aro ranged various brick 
buildings whose dilapidation is more conspicuous than their size. In tho 
outer court, against tho wall which divides it from the inner, stands tho 
cttwdn-khdnaj or hall of audience—an open pillared structure which may once 
have had seme claim to beauty. In the inner are some buildings used until 
a few years back for tho accommodation of tahsfli and police-station, Almost 
opposite the gateway of tho castle stands the mosque of the paymaster 

1 From notes taken by the compiler during a personal visit to Aonal. 2 This Sayyitl 

Ahmad was a man of sanctity as well as valour. The Gulistdn+flahmat in forma that ho was 
called “ Shahjt Miy£n,” and employed by Ituhmnt in the negotiations preceding the battle 
ofDavum, £uyrap» 10S* 
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Sard dr Khan, who died in 1772, Bat tho most conspicuous sepulchre in this 
part of the town is a lofty three-domed mosque, which, as preserving the 
remains of some chieftain’s wife, is known as the Bogam's. The graceful propor¬ 
tions of another tomb in this quarter, the Barabttrji, or twelve-domed mosque- 
of the steward Fateh Kh&n, are insufficient to atono for its shabbiness and 
want of size. The two principal streets contain some respectable buildings, and 
show in their new masonry structures signs of returning prosperity. TI 10 
largest house, or rather collection of houses, is the palace of Hakim SaAdatAlh 
After filling a subordinate position under the Magistrate-Collector of Budauu, 
this gentleman attained high office uuder the Nawab of Rampur; and his 
success in routing the rebels at Islftmnagar has been mentioned above . 1 Since 
his death his family has rapidly decayed, 

Paka Katra is a densely crowded village surrounded by a grand old brick 
r ket Kat wall, which almost entitles it to bo called a fort, From the 

wall, which is now somewhat ruinous, the place probably 
derives its epithet of pahu It has a good many small houses of both baked 
and unbaked brick, b 11(5 mud is as usual the prevailing material, Over those 
small houses in tbd midst of the Katra towers tho* lofty residence of ono 
Ajuclhya Prashad Br&bmatu 

Just south of PakA Katra, in a high-walled enclosure of many acres, lies - 
tho tomb of the chief who wrested Rolulkhaud from, tho 
Tomb of AU Mu- dominion of the Dolili emperors, The mausoleum of AIL 

haul mad, ^ ^ 

Muliammud is raised on a high plinth, ascended by a flight 
of about a dozen steps. A huge tamarind throws its arm across the stair, as if 
to forbid approach. Tho tomb itself is a large squaro building surmounted im 
tho centra by a dome and at the corners by octagonal cupolas, On each wall, 
between the cupolas, rise two square-shafted minarets. Tho interior consists 
of the square dark chamber beneath the dome and its surrounding cloister. On 
tho walls of the former, which contains tho grave of the chief, are inscribed 
several hardly appropriate texts from the Kuran, On those of tho latter may 
bo observed the charcoaled signatures of several British and 'native travellers. 
The name of Smith has boon justly distinguished, iu many fields ; but that is no 
reason why it should obtrude itself on the walls, which shelter the departed 
great of other families. The tomb offers no exception, as regards material, to 
the general rule in this part of tho country. It is of brick plastered with cha- 
mm. Interest in an ancestral monument will probably proyenfc the Nuwill 
of Rfimpur from allowing the building to fall below its present fair stale of 

repair, . 

: ■ l i\ tax. • . "" • 
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Other tombs. 


On the sumo plinth us,'and on eUher side of, the greater mausoleum arc 
placed two other tombs. Over one of those is built a neat little 
mosque ; the other) that of Ali Muliammad’s son Sadull&h, 1 
is enclosed only by a light masonry screen with domed alcoves at the corners. 
The surrounding enclosure, which is cultivated, contains many other tombs, hut 
fclio richest collection of such monuments is grouped around a magnificent stair¬ 
sided tank which faces the southern gate. Here, amid the tall grass beneath the 
trees, Roliilki chivalry must have boon buried by the squadron. 

Kucha Katra and Sarui are large villages of the ordinary agricultural type, 
Kacha Katra their inhabitants living, liko swallows,in mud-built sheds, 
auil Sardi. Tho modern public buildings of Aonla are the police- 

station (1st class), the tahsili, the tahsili school, the dispensary-endowed by 
Hakim Saadat Ali, and the imperial post-office. A telograph-olHoe is attached 
to tho railway-station. 

The Ohaukidnri Act (XX of 185(5) is in force aud in 1877-78 the house-tax 
thereby imposed, added to a balance (Rs. 33) from the preceding year, gave a 
total income of Rs. 2,195. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police and 
conservancy, amounted to Rs. 1,GSG. The number of houses was in the same 
year reckoned at Rs. 2,097, and of those 981 wore assessed with the tax, whose 
incidence was Rs. 2-2-4 per house assessed, and Ro. 0-3-0 per head of popula¬ 
tion. The local trade is slight, but has increased since the railway made Aonla 
the nearest station to Buclaiui. A metalled road now connects the former with 
the latter, and through tho latter with other largo cities across tho Ganges. 

Tho name of Aonla is in all probability derived from the half-sacred tree 
so called (Emblica nwjrobalttns> Phyllanlhus emblied). That 
name is first mentioned about 1380 A. D., 3 when tho 
surrounding country became a royal forest. Tho forest is again referred to 
in 1418, when the Katehriyas, who then occupied the town and neighbourhood, 
were forced to seek its refuge. In the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) Aonla was 
considered of sufficient importance to bo created capital of the purgnnah 
winch still boars its name. It continued to-be held by ICatehriyas until 
about 1730, when the assassination of its chief, Duja Singh, was procured 
by Ali Muhammad. Ali shortly afterwards made tho town his residence ; and 
its most prosperous era perhaps began with his return from exile in 1748. For 
more than a quarter of it century Aoulu remained tho site of the Rohitla court; 
and here, as already shown, are buried most of the great Roliilia chiefs. Some 
surprise must undoubtedly be felt that the relics of this period are not more 
magnificent. Aonla would have been a far finer city if for every half. do&en 
1 lie died in !?S1. 2 Supra p. IT/. 
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mosques of brick one of stone had been built. But stone was expensive, and 
the Roliilla commonwealth was too poor to afford it. 

After Ali Muhammad’s death Aonla fell to the portion of his sous AbdttlMh 
and Murtaza. They however fought in the streets, and the city was plundered. 
An arrangement was at once (1751) made which transferred its possession to the 
paymaster Sardsr Khan. The death ofSarddr in 1772 was the signal for 
another disturbance. But the elder of his sons, Ahmad, at length succeeded in 
defeating the yonngor and retaining possession of the town. The short cam¬ 
paign of 1774 greatly enlivened Aonla. It was occupied first by the advancing 
Robilln army, next by defeated Rohilla fugitives, and lastly by the victorious 
English and Oudb forces. Under the rule ofOudh (1774-1801) Aonla sank 
into insignificance. But in 1818, after the introduction, of British rule, wo find 
it tho liead-quarters of a talisll, and this position it has over since retained. 

Aonla, a tahsil of tho Bareilly district, with headquarters at the town 
just described, is bounded on the north-east by tho Karor and Mirganj taltsils ; 
on the north-west by Rampur state; on the south-west and south by the 
Budnun district; and on the oast by the Earidpur talisfl. It occupies, in foot, 
tho south-western corner of the district, and has, according to tlie latest official 
statement, 1 a total area of SOS square miles and 155 acres. Its total population 
by tho census of 1872 was 196,236 souls ; and its total laiul-ravonuo is 
Rs. 2,43,536. A detailed account of.tho tahsil will be found in the articles on 
its four pargauahs, A OK la, Balia, Saneiia, and Sarauli (South), 

The systom of irrigation from its principal rivor is, however, a subject 
irrigation from the comraou to the whole tahsil. And the following remarks on 
A,il > tho water-supply of the Aril, In pargauahs Aonla, Satioha, 

and Sarnuli, will find appropriate quotation here; — 

"In the Bareilly district,” writes Mr.E Stuck; “its coarse lies entirely in il»o Aonla taiibii. 
Tho first dam on tlio river is in the Butlauii village of Mfisilinngar. Sonic three miles further 
rlown there Is another dam, in the Bareilly village of Daltppur, or Is) a am agar Dalippur, a vil¬ 
lage of pargaua SarauiL Both these dams aro small earthen structures, costing some Tls, 40 
each, They arc usually not made tilt January, and they furnish water for the early rice. 80 
far tho Aril flows in a deep valley, find its bed is narrow and tortuous, while the rapid slope 
upwards on either side prevents extensive irrigation. Some five miles below Dalippur is the 
first large dam, that of It amp urn-f) cokola. In these five .'miles theAril valley gradually 
widens, and the river bed talcc3 wider sweeps and gains greatly in volume of water ; so that 
by the time ltampnra-Deokola is reached, there is considerable scape for Irrigation canals. 
Five miles below Rampura-Dcokola is the largo dam of Atarchendi, By this time the Aril 
has grown to a large deep river, flowing through a level country, ‘awl connected With an 
extensive systom of channels and tributaries, partly natural, partly artificial, Five miles be¬ 
low A tarchemli is the small dam of KucUm, la this interval the Aril almost loses itfi charac¬ 
ter of u river and becomes an ordinary nnfa, dry hi the.hot season and unnmining but littlo 

■North-Western Froviuccu Government Circular No, 70A., dated dth July, lb78. 
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water in the winter. The bed is narrow an 1 very tortuous, but less marked by ravines than 
in the upper course of the river from the Bnckuui frontier to IUmpuva-Deokola, while the 
surrounding country is level and the river valley imperfectly defined, A couple of miles be¬ 
low Kudha tlio river passes into Budiuiu again. Thus it will bo seen that the Aril is dammed 
in four places in this dUtr lc1>, viz, t (l) DaHppur, (2) Rdmpura-Deokola, (3) A larch end i, and 
(4) Kudha. The first and fourth of these, i, e the highest dam and the lowest, where the 
rivet enters and where it leaves the dUtilct, may be left out of consideration for the present. 
The other two dams must be treated together as belonging to one system of irrigation. 

** At Deokola the Aril receives an affluent, the Pairiya. This river rises in the north-western 
corner of the Aoula tahsfl. It has acourao of about twelve miles. At Bhiinlaur, some four 
miles above Deokola, it is dammed, and affords water to two or three villages. The combined 
stream of the Pairiya and the Aril flows about half a mile before it is stopped by the Uampura- 
Deokola dam. This dam holds up a very largo area of water, filling the Kliangawau jhll, as well 
as the lowlands on cither side of tlie river. The fall on the other side of the dam is very groat. 
As one approaches the dam from the lower course of the river, the water ima all the appear¬ 
ance of a great lake raised above the level of the Burroumling country. The dam lies east and 
west, lUmpura being at the eastern, and Deokola at the western extremity. The escape chan¬ 
nel which gives water to the river below used to be at the Deokola end, but is now at the 
Itarapura end. It hns ft rapid fall, and cannot continue to be used for many years longer, 

“ Between Rampura-Deokola and Atnrchcndi tho Aril receives an affluent called the 
Katra, near the village of Man pur. This river, or rather drainage channel, has its beginning 
a few miles further north. Its own volume of water is inconsiderable. At Girnndnngar 
(called Mnzra on the survey map), two miles above Manpur, tlio Ratra is dtuumed, but not so as 
to raise the water to the level of the fields. Half a mile below Maupur the Aril is crossed by 
the bridge on the Bareilly and Aonla road. Prom this point to the Atarchondi dam tho river 
is a very fine strcum, broad and deep, with beautifully clear water. This year (1878-79) its 
depth at the bridge was 13 feet, and it deepens all the way to tho dam, 

*< Under tho village of Darwapur, threO'{juurtera of a mile above Atarchondi, n stream 
called the Pairiya, but which bus no connection with the Pairiya mentioned above, and which 
is in fact n large drainage chanuel parallel to and west of the Aril, approaches so close to the 
Aril that it 1ms been used for many years past as an outlet for the flood water of tho A tar- 
cliondi dam in the rains. To prevent a similar escape of water in the winter and hot season, 
a dam fa thrown across the mouth of the discharge channel, which by constant use has becomo 
almost as broad as tho Aril itself. This Pairiya runs westward about half a mile, when it turns 
south, and is annulled at Sendha, about five miles south-west of Atarchcndi. As for the 
Aril itself, the Atarchcndi dam stops all tho water, and the river below is perfectly dry. If 
there is water to spare, a little is let out and finds its way to Kudha, There is ft small dam at 
Kirpla, not quite half way. 

"The distribution of water from tho Ay'll ia managed as follows. By the Bdinpura- 
Deoko!a dam enough water is held up to admit of irrigation by basket-lifts as far up the 
river ns Mau, where the Aril is crossed by the old Naw&bi bridge, on the road from Aonla to 
Uamnagar, and no doubt also for some distance above this. About a mile below Mau a deep- 
vitfa runs back from Ibc river to the south, which is filled with water as fur as the village of 
Ajudhin, and serves as an irrigation reservoir. The first free irrigation channel (without a 
basket-lift) ia in Deokola, above the dam, Between Kampura and Klmngawun there is 
another, which joins the luili nnln. This liah also geta filled from the backwater held up 
by the Atixrchcnm dam, Ic is a drainage channel running north and south between tlm 
Aril aud the Katra, and, though for the most part lost in dhdh jungal, helps to water a number 
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of villages in this intermediate region. Another ualn runs southwards from Deokoia, 
above the dnrc, towards Tiirlnmin* Thus the village a watered wholly or in part from the 
Ruuipiira-Dcokola dam and tlic channels connected with it may he enumerated ns below :^ 


J. K&inpurA. 

2. Dcokoln. 

3. Klmugawnn Shydm, 

4. Kadauna. 

6, Ajndhin. 

0. Chanipatpur. 

7. Man. 


8. BarSkhera. 

0, Ptiranpur, 

10, Aimndpur. 
lli Bamnagar. 

12. Bajhevft. 

13. Rahgawan. 

14. tiimndnagar. 


11 The irrigation system of the Atarehentli dam is much more extensive. It begins with 
the Katra, which is really in the lower part of its course a backwater of the A ril, The rWages 
along the Katra and the Aril get their water direct from boih rivers, Proceeding down the 
Aril after its junction with the Katra, the first large irrigation clmnaelis that which runs 
from the Iiohari bridge along the north-western border of the Aonla road, and subsequently 
crosses under the road and continues its south-westerly course till it joins a channel leading to 
Bilaiiri, through several other villages. About three-quarters of a mile below the Lohiui bridge 
a wido and deep nala runs back from the Aril eastwards, and subsequently breaks into three 
channels—ono running southeast towards Nisoi, another eastwards towards Ismailpur, and the 
third and largest turning northwards and crossing under the Aonla road three-quarters of a 
mile north-east of the Lohari bridge. This naia, where it leaves tlic Aril*.is called the Manau- 
nn Khazana. About a mile further down the Aril Is crossed by the railway bridge. Along the 
southern side of the railway is a water-course made to protect tho embankment. It ia the 
common ■ oluingaza 1 of the country. This water-course carries water eastwards as far aa a 
drainage channel called the IChnluBi uadi, which should give water to Gudauli and ike adjaceut 
villages, Finally, there is a channel on the loft bank of the river near the dam, and two on the 
right bank. These give water to AtarcUendi and Sadnlhthgauj. The villages watered wholly 
or in part are ns follows ♦ — 

1. Khajur Dandi ...1 

2. Ghunsi •■••I 


1. Khajur Dandi 

2, Ghunsi 

3, Pdhgawnn 

4. Shfidhmgar 
6, M&n pur 

6. Lohuvi 

7. DarwSpur 

8. Dhnkaura 

9. Atarcheudi 

10, Plnilusi 
U. Palgn. 

12, Bhimpur 
3 3. Bahjuia 

14, Chakarpur 

15, Bihfca Chanlian 

16, Kamaria D&ndi 
17* Bilauri 

18. Momma 

19. Ism&flpuf 
20 Ammuli. 

21, N ohora H asrm pu r 

22, Nurpur Buzurg 

23, Pallid dp or 

24, Nisoi 

25, Jalalganj 

20. llawinagar 

27, Bilda Uuzurg 

28, Sadulifibgan j 

29, Ifothganj 


}■ Along the banks of the Katra or tho Aril, 


i By the channel which sets off at tho Lolmri 
( bridge, 


h By the Manauim Khazana and the railway waters 
course. r ’■ 
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30 . Gndanli 

31. Muhamorndgaiij 

32. Rutin ... 

3*. -Ilusniupur ... 

a*J. Chingr ... By tlie Khalusi nndi ami its connected channels, 

35, Bhiiidaura 
3 $. Kivpla 

37. M alga wan 
3». Jagmanpur 

11 Not all these villages were watered ibis year. The last year when the system wan 
in good working order wan 1283 fasU (1875-7d A.D ) In that year the lands of 32 villages were 

watered, comprising a total area of Government biglms 0,009, 

<( Such being the nature and extent of the Aril irrigation system, the objections to its 
present state fall under two main heads, viz. t ( 1 ) the uncertainty of the water-supply, and ( 2 ) 
the wastefulness of distribution. 

‘(I) The liampurn-Deokoln dam has been regularly nmdo year by year. Cut the 
Atarchciidi dam has not been made properly since 12S3 fnsli ; and even in that year the supply 
of water was not at all equal to what it. should be. As explained abovo, there are two dams 
in Atarchendi—one to hold the Aril up, and one to prevent the Aril from backing down into 
the Pairiya, These dams are made by the zamfmhtrs of Atarchendi, a coin inanity of Thakurg 
who have multiplied on"what was once a flue estate until they have for the greater part sunk 
into indigents, According to the wdjibu/arz t it is their business to build the two dams, 
and they are allowed to recover water-rates at two per cent, on the revenue of 44 villages 
watered, This provision has, however, for many years remained practically a dead letter. 
The cost of the two dams is about Us. 350. They are both built of earth with straw mixed to 
hold it. 

ff The dam on the Aril proper is supposed to Inst for a term of years ; while that across the 
mouth of the Paitiya should he broken every rainy season, 90 as to afford relief to the flood 
water, and renewed immediately after the end of the rains, so as to catch a good supply for the 
wiliter and hot seasons. The Thnkurs, however, have neither the means nor the public spirit to 
perform thU duty efficiently. Bdbn Girdh&ri Lai, of Bilauri, has recently obtained by purchase 
the rights of some of these men in the dams, but without co-operation from the AtarchcmH 
zamindara there is no certainty that lie will bo able to carry the work through yenr after year. 
In 1254 and 1280 fasli there was no dam at all, and great suffering and loss to the cultivators 
was the result. In 12SG fasli the dams wore not built till November (1878), and tho supply of 
water was insufficient. 

11 My diaries for December and November contain mention of the expedients which had to 
be employed In order to get a supply of water. Briefly, I had to go several times to lid nip lira- 
Dcokola and cut tho dam there at its eastern end. At last by January the Atarchendi dam 
was tolerably full, and a considerable area was under irrigation. But the water never reached 
the Khfllasi uadi, and all the villages dependent on that uadi have been left dry? and similarly 
with the group of villages dependent on tho channel from the Lohiiri bridge. The rains of tho 
present year (1879) will undoubtedly sweep away the dam on the Aril proper, as well as that on 
the mouth of the Pairiya, and the whole business will be to do again next year, with probably 
the same amount of trouble in cutting the Ilampura-Deokola dum, and tho same danger of a 
collision between the Thdkurs of Rampura and those of Atarchendi, Besides, it is not certain 
that tho Rdnipura-Deokola dant will always have water enough to sparo. This happened to 
be the case in tho prescut year, and the villages dependent on that dam wore in no way pre¬ 
judiced. But in other circumstances it would obviously be unjust to insist upon their doing 
without water that the Atarchendi system might have it. 
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* Another ftiul very important point is the increasing difficulty of making a good dam. 
This applies both to the RAmpura-Dcokola .audio the two Atarchondl dams, hut especially to 
the two latter* Where the daui breaks, the flood water scoop* a great hole in the bed, and next 
year’s darn has to be built cither higher or lowor down the river. The Rarupura-Deakola dam 
has been gradually moving higher up, while both the Atavohcndi dams have been moving 
lower down. These changes, besid cs throwing land out of cultivation, conduce to the 
insecurity of tlie dams, and discourage the zemindars from attempting to rebuild them if 
they arc casually broken by late showers, as was the case with the Atnrchendi dam of I2S4 
fasli. 

“Again, if tho dam is a solid structure and lasts several years, there is a new difficulty 
in the shape of escape channels. Tho have always a tendency to become tho main Stream 
in course of time. This bus happened to one escape channel of the RampurarDcokola and to 
ono of the AtavcheiuU dam, while a second escape channel oE the latter lias had to be stopped 
to prevent a similar result, and, as above noted, the present new escape of ilie Rauipura-Dco- 
kola dam cannot for tho same reason continue to be used many years. 

“(2) The wastefulness of distribution is very great Below the RSmpura-Dcokola dam, 
Iialf a mile of water is wasted in filling up the old escape channel above mentioned, which 
is now a deep backwater, perfectly useless, irrigating nothing. Tho Kali nadi is a similar back* 
water which serves only ns a useless absorbent, The systems of the Loh&ri bridge channel, 
tlie Manauna Khnzuna, and Hie Khalaai uadi, arc all wasteful in the extreme. The water Is 
supposed to find its way from one nala to another through a succession of shallow basins 
(dabri ); and unless tho river is fairly flooding its banks, these nalas and basins swallow up 
all the surplus before it roaches the group of villages it is meant for. It has already been 
noted that this was wlmfc happened this year ns regards tho Lohari and Khaliisi brandies. The 
now railway water-course which has taken the place of one of the old drainage lines nffords 
a striking contrast to this wasteful system, It has carried water this year much further than 
would over have been the cubq according to the old plan. 1 One of the zamindars of Gndauli 
wanted to make a new straight cut to Ids village this year, but was prevented by their 
opposition, and the consequence was that the village never got any water at all, In 
Atarcheudi itself they like to see tho streets flooded by way of ensuring a goad supply of 
water,” 

Agnla, a parganali of tho talisil just mentioned, is bounded on tho north 
by parganali and tiihafl Mirganj, tho frontier sometimes coinciding , with tho 
variable course of the Ramganga river ; on the west by parganali Sarauli and 
tho Budaim district, being in places divided from the former by tho Aril and 
Pairiya rivers ; on tho south/ again by Budaun, from which it is severed for 
a short distance by tho Nawabnadi; and on tho east by parganali Sauoha, 
tho Aril again supplying, with its affluent tho Katra, an occasional boundary. 
Its total area, according to tho official statement last quoted, was 127 square 
miles and 618 acres, a measurement which is a few acres larger than that of 
the scientific revenue survey, Details of its population and revenue will be 
horeaftor given. The pargauah contains 268 maheth or estates, distributed 
amongst 225 villages or viauzas, 

1 Tbg Atarohondi zamhidArs absolutely object to any interference with thOBO old drainage 
lines, 
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Like all other parganaha of tho same tahsil, Aonla may bo roughly 
divided into two portions—tlie hhdtKr or Rdmganga flats in 
Physical features, ^ north, and tho hangar or uplands in the south and 

centre. The basin of the sluggish Aril, which crosses its area from north-west 
to south-east, is too small to bo treated as distinct from the rest of the uplands. 
The Aril ia joined by the Pairiya near the western, and quitted by the Nawab 
nadi near the eastern boundary. It receives also on its northern bank the Kuli 
and the Ivatra, two intermittent tributaries rising, when they rise at all, within 
the parganah itself, Tho name of Pairiya is applied not only to tho stream 
properly so called, but to an old water-bearing- bed of tho Aril which quits the 
latter just north of the castled Atarchendi, to join at last tho Nawftb nadi, 
Tho Ttfawab nadi was originally a canal dug by tho Nawfrb Ali Muhammad 
Kliftn (17 30-49). It flow's south and west, to rejoin the Aril on tho south-eastern 
border. 

The Rfrniganga khfrdir of Aonla occupies in fertility a place midway 
between that of tho western Sarauli and eastern Sancha. The diffoveuco 
in elevation between it and bfrugal’ tracts is generally small \ indeed, tho 
latter can show hollows lower than any in the Rdmganga basin. Tho 
lowest recorded points are 528 feet above tho sea at Mahtia Dnndi and 
the deserted site of Dinpiu 1 ; tho highest is 779 feet at Mutlakpur or 
Giflargdon. The flatness of the upland landscape is relieved solely by 
low sandhills, or by the shallow ravines which fringe tho banks of streams. 
Tho lowlands by the Ravnganga are of course an unadulterated plain, chased 
only by beds which the fickle river has deserted, to revisit in times of 
flood. Rut the scenery is not without its beauties. Sombre groves and 
green guava-orchards supply a verdure even when tho crops have been out 
and summer has parched tho laud. There are sandy lanes hedged with tall 
pampas-grass, and in the south-eastern portion of the uplands wide patches 
of wliat was once an unbroken dh&k forest. But the bright scarlet flowers 
of this tree avo becoming yearly a rarer sight; aud the demands of tho 
fuel-eating railway may before long have deprived the blue-bull of bis last 
remaining cover. The last leopard was shot; hero in 1871. Bare or uncul¬ 
tivated patches are scarce. But it is said that on the great rtsai' plain, south of 
Islamabad aud Sendha in the samo tract, not a blade of grass will grow, On 
other waste plots marketable grasses are luxuriant ouough, soiling at good 
prices to the lumberers of Aonla. Amongst such growths is tho fragrant 
gfrndur {Andropogon muricalnm), whose root supplies tho Mmkhas used in 
making dooc-scrcens (talti). 
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The soils of tliis fertile parganah are as usual divided into loamy (dum<x>) } 
Irrigation clayey (maUiydr), and sandy (bhiir) moulds, occupying res¬ 

pectively 54*0, 21*1, and 249 por cent, of the cultivated 
area. Their productiveness is increased by a fair allowance of irrigation* chiefly 
from rivers and wells. In the year of measurements for the current settlement 
it was ascertained that 268 per cent, of the total area was actually watered* 
Or, deducting from the total area the hhddir> which requires irrigation only 
in exceptional years, we find that of the reminder 317 per cent, is watered, 
and 47*5 irrigable from existing sources. In the Ilmi ganga basin water is 
found within 8 or 9feet from the surface, and in the upland within from 16 to 
26 foot* The system of irrigation from the Aril was described in the last 
article. The wells of the uplands are worked with bullocks and leathern 
buckets. 


The products of the parganah are as usual almost entirely agricultural, 
Products, markets, and and important manufactures there are none. The 

coimnumcfttiona, principal staples are, for the autumn harvest, bajra 

millet and rice, with a little cotton and indigo $ for the spring harvest, wheat, 
barley, and chick-pea or gram. Indigo cultivation is extending, and several 
small factories have been started by natives since tho rebellion of 1S57. The 
rices grown arc coarse in variety and inferior in outturn; but about a quarter 
of the total area is dostf/d/a term which here means land sown with spring 
crops after bearing rice iu autumn* The average outturn of wheat per acre 
(1,07Qibs.j is much greater than that of France : or Prussia, and slightly 
greater than that of Ireland in 1780* In one village (Katsfiri), indeed, 
the outturn was found to exceed the general average of England (l,6801t>,). 
A sale for the local produce is found at the chief towns or villages, Aonla, 
Gurgaou, Shiiipuri/ and Mahatma. At tho two former weekly markets 
are held* Bat the communications of tho parganah are not such as to 
foster trade. The Oudlx and Eohilkliand Railway, with a station at Aonla, 
passes through its centre ; and n metalled road connects the station with 
Budaun. But the umne tailed line from Bareilly which joins this road is the 
only remaining highway- West of the Nawab uadi are tho usiial village tracks. 
But between that river and the Sauelia border lies a most difficult country, 
imperfectly reclaimed from its primitive jungle, and intersected by a 
network of water-courses which during the rains renders traffic almost 
impossible* The Bamganga provides during the same season a temporary trade 
route. 

1 Shidpuri He? on Hio frontier of- Sarnuli, arnVia the table of dietaaces at page 53!i waa hy 
sui oversight entered as part of that parganah. 
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In comparing the condition of the pavganah at tho openings of tho past 
* Settlements of Inna and present revenue settlements, the report on the latter 
revenue- classifies the area as follows :— 


Area, 

IX., 1833, 
settlement. 

ProHOiit 

measurements. 

Increase, 
per cent. 

Decrease, 
per cent* 




Acres. 

Acres. 



Total 

»*» 

• M 

70,174 

82,107 

3 7 

Ml 

Barren «** 


1M 

5,091 

0,767 

91'8 

H 1 

HevenUG-froe 



6.730 

762 

Ml 

88*7 

^ Old wap to 


■M 

34,20 c 

15,50 


54*6 

m , \ New fallow 



768 1 

4G1 


400 

Total ... < Cultivated 

If * 


32,289 

55,557 

720 

.»« 


Ml 

... 

G7,253 

71,578 

6 2 

Ill 


The increase in a barren 51 area is due merely to a difference in the system 
of classification* Wo learn from Mr. Oonolly’s report, that at last settlement 
° tlxo surveyor's account of land capable of cultivation included groves, roads, 
and all land which he could not affirm to bo absolutely incapable of tillage* 
In this way much was included which was not properly culturable.” The 
increase in cultivation is real and encouraging. But as the railway now drains 
the pargnnabj a still larger advance under this head must be expected 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. if. Moons* His general 
The current set- method of assessment has boon described above, 1 and wo 
tlemcnt. need } ier0 mention only the special details which affected 

this parganah. He divided it for purposes of assessment into four circles—(1) 
the kliudir, (2) the 2nd class hangar, (3) tho j&ngal, and (4) the 1st class hangar. 
The first speaks for itself; tho Fairiya, the Aril, and the nawab Nadi formed 
a continuous river boundary between tho second and tho fourth; and tho third 
included 22 villages in tho wooded south-eastern portion of the uplands. The 
fourth circle was by far tho largest and highest. Tho relative fertility of those 
divisions may ho seen from tho rout-rates which Mr. Moons assumed for tho 
various soils of each, thus :— 


Soil, 



llEXT-RATE 

PKIi ACRE IN 

QIRCLE. 



I.-~Khddir, 

77, — Udngav^ 2nd 
class. 


Jdngah 

IV.— ISitnsar^st 
class. 


its, a. p. 


Its. 

ft. 

p. 

Us. 

a. 

p. 

Its. 

a. p. 

JDurtiat 

5 4 0 


3 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

3 

10 0 

Do. irrigated 

■ ■. 


4 

8 

0 

3 

JO 

0 

4 

13 0 

Jtfutliydr 

4 0 0 


2 

JO 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 0 

Do. irrigated 

HI 


3 

6 

0 

8 

3 

0 

4 

o o 


8 0 0 


2 

6 

0 

I 

9 

6 

2 

8 0 

Do. irrigated 

» * l 


3 

4 

0 

2 

G 

0 

8 

8 0 

Do, 2nd class* 

HI 



it* 





I 

12 0 

Do. 2ml classJ, irri¬ 

• M 



Ml 




i 

3 

0 0 

gated. 












1 Supra p. G12. 1 The first class bfotv was level, growing a spring crop ono year 

an<l an autumn crop the next. Tho second class bhlv was hummocky ami irregular, growing 
usually coarse autumn crop olouc. 
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Notwithstanding that prices had since 1838 risen about 44 percent, all 
round, there had been little increase in the rental rates actually paid. 1 
Applied to the taxable area, Mr. Moons’ assumed rates gave the pargaimli a 
total rental of Rs. 1,92,368 ; 2 and deduced from this‘sum at 50 per cent., the 
demand would have reached Rs, 96,184, The figure actually proposed was 
Rs. 93,530, or including the 10 per cent, cess, Rs. 1,02,883. The results and 
incidence of the new assessment may be thus compared with those of the old. 



Incidence pur ague on 

Total demand, 

Settlement. 

Cultivated area . 

1 

Assessable area. 

Total 

area, 

EXCLUDING CESSES, 


Initial. 

Filial. 

luitial* 

Final. 

Initial 

I • 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Rs. a. p 

its, a. p 

Rs. a p 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p, 

Hs, a. p 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Former 

Present 

I 14 8 

1 Ml 

1 14 3§ 

0 14 6* 
•» ... 

0 )4 8i 
.1 7 . 6 

OU 8 

tit : 

0 32 04 

14 O 

00,554 

03,908 
. 90,630 

Increase 

Ml 

O 14 45 

i« 

0 8 9ft 


0 7 5) 

HI 

29,622 


Though not yot sanctioned by Government, tho new demand is provision¬ 
ally in force* A. slight alteration has in 1878-79 reduced its figure to Rs. 92,769. 

Amongst tho proprietors who pay this revenue, Rajputs are more than 
Landholders and three times as numerous as any other caste. Amongst 
tenantry. their tenants Kisans and brother-Efijputs predominate. 

The following table will, however, show how landlords and cultivators were at 
settlement found distributed between the various classes :— 


Landholders, 



Tenants. 



Rfijputg „* 

•,» 

IM 

827 

KifiSns . m 

**♦ 

1,998 

Shaikhs 

HI 


24G 

Rajputs ... ... 

Ml 

1,730* 

K&yatbs 

HI 

tit 

333 

Murfioa ... 

ti » 

1,380 

Brahmans ,,, 


B 

154 

Chauifira ... 

O* 

960 

Cowherds (Ahir) 



102 

Brahmans 

*M 

838 

Sayyids 

Ml 


84 

Sweepers tM ... 

‘it 

420 

Mahdjans ((< 


Ml 

81 

Shepherds ».♦ 

Hi 

287 

Put bans 

• , 1 


50 

Kahars 

*■« 

234 

Other castes (loss 

than 50 members 


Cowherds .»* 

HI 

211 

each) 

HI 

HI 

124 

Carpenters ... ... 

Other castes (less than 200 members 

each) mi hi M. 

200 


Total 

... 

1,901 

Total 

III 

9,637 


1 This is as striking a proof as any of tho fact that this part of India rents ato regulated 
by cuetomrathor than competition. 9 In 1872, the census reckoned tho sum paid by 

tenants to landlords as rent and cesses nt Rs. 1,59,215. This seems far too low. fTlio^h 

numerically inferior to the KisSns, Kfijput tenants hold most land. 
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Breaking of the Rajputs, Alii is, Kisans, ChamArs, and Mnrdos, Mr. Moons 
says:—“ Tho two former are hizy and turbulent, the three latter, as usual) 
thoroughly good cultivators. The Ahirs are here, as elsewhere in. Bareilly, 
notorious as a caste for being facile princeps in lying, fraud, ancl ingratitude. 
There arc numerous proverbs on these points. They have all got a mental twist ; 
and I have long given up all hope of getting the whole truth out of an Ahfr, 
even when it is his interest to tell it.” 


Tho number of joint proprietors was on some estates very large, and in 
two cases exceeded 109. Of tho total area 7,636 acres were returned as 
cultivated by tho owners themselves, and 77,099 acres by tenants with rights of 
occupancy. The average holding, including all classes of cultivators, was 6‘4 
acres, 

During the term of the last settlement 28 percent, of tlio pargannh per¬ 
manently changed hands. The details for transfers of all 
Alienations, , , . , , - . , „ r 

sorts are, by private sale, 14,566 acres, at Hs* 4-7-5 au-aero; 

by sale iu execution of decree, 8,778 acres at Rs, 7-6-4 ; and by mortgage 7,440 
acres at Rs. 3-11-9. Mr. Moons attributes the lowness of tho prices partly to 
the number and strength of tho Rajput village communities. f< No capitalist,” 
bo writes, ci would risk money in a share in a village with the knowledge that ho 
would have half a dozen suits to light through the civil courts to get even 
nominal possession of his purchase, and tho subsequent certainty of an annual 
suit for even the small share of profits assigned to him in tho village papers. 
As mi instance of these difficulties we may note that tho well-known Hakim 
Saadat Ali Khan, an unusually strong, wealthy, and intelligent landholder, 
bought numerous shares in tins parganah, of which neither he nor his success 
sors were over able to obtaiu possession/’ 


According to the census of 1872 pavganah Aonla contained 158 in- 
^ t . habited villages, of which 53 lmd less than 200 inhabitants; 

65 between 200 and 500 ; 26 between 500 and 1,000; 9 
between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 between 2,000 and 8,000 ; and one between 3,000 
and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Aonla, 
with a population of 11,154, 

The total population in 1872 numbered 80,413 souls (37,522 females), 
giving 628 to tho square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
07,649 Hindus, of whom 31,414 were females, and 12,764 Musalmans, 
(6,108 females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, tho census shows 4,215 Brahmans, of whom 1,9.73 were 
females; 6,768 Rajputs, including 2,836 females; and 2,598 Daniyas (1,253 
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Occupations. 


females) 3 whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in u the other 
castas ” of the census returns, which show a total of 54,068 souls (25,352 
females)* The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this pargnnah arc 
tho Gauv (427), Itanaujiya, and Saraswat Tho chief Rajput clans arc tho 
Cbauhan (2,936), Ganr (281), Kafcehriya (2,545)' Janglnira, Gautam, IUUhor, 
Sliiubansi, Bais, Bargujur, and Sukarwar. Tho Baniyas belong to the Agarwal 
(338), Bdrasaini, Cliausaini, Dasa, Purbiya, and Gunvftfa subdivisions. The 
niost numerous amongst the other castes are tlio Kofi (1,297), Gadariya (2,09G), 
Kayath(l/t95>, Kah&u (4,365), Dhobi (1,255), Oham&v< 9,924), Bavhui (1,829), 
Ahir (3,164), Nai or ITajjnm (1,151), Bhangi or Kliabob (1,500), Kisun (11,695), 
and Kaehlii (6,965)* Besides these, the following castes comprising less than odd 
thousand numbers are found in this parganali;—Mali, Lohftr, Jut, Blmrblmnja, 
Daknufc, Gosain, Sonfir, Teli, Knlwdr, Nat, Chlrfpi, Pafcwa, I£unih&r, Gujar, 
Baivagi, Pari, Kurmi, Bh&t, Dhauuk, Ivhatik, Davri, Gheri, Ramaiya, Gtmna, 
and All fir, The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (10,103), Sayyids 
(456), Muglmls (92), and Pathiins (2,103) or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the sumo census. From these it appears that, of tho 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 333 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and tho like; 2,666 in domestic service, as per¬ 
sonal sovvants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 834 in com¬ 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending- money or goods, or the convey¬ 
ance of men, animals, or goods ; 15,901 in agricultural operations; 3,774 in 
industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal There were 2,396 persons 
returned as labourers, and 239 as of iio specified occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespective of ago or sox, tho same returns give 2,597 as landhol¬ 
ders, 47,053 as cultivators, and 30,763 as engaged m occupations unconnect¬ 
ed with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imper¬ 
fect, show 1,396 males as able to read and write out of a total male popula¬ 
tion numbering 42,891 souls. 

Tho general and fiscal histories of tho parganah cau be gathered from 
those of tho district, already given. We hero deal only With 
the changes of Aoula, the administrative unit, In the Ain-i- 
Akbari (1596) it is entered as a mahdl of the Baddyiln government and 
Dehli province, with an area of about 71,688 acres and a rental of 
about 17,265 rupees. Under tho succeeding government, that of the 
Rohillas (1748-74), the pavganah became the favourite domain of Alt 
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Muhammad, and its changes of ownership wore identical with those of its 
capital. During the rale of Oudli (1774-1801) wo hear nothing of Aonla, 
except some casual mention by tho traveller Tennant of its desolate condition. 
On its cession to the Company (1801) the parganah was included in the Morad- 
abad district; and at this time it was sometimes called Manauna, its collections 
being made at the suburb so named of its capital. In L805-0G it was transferred 
from Moral ah ad to Bareilly, the district in which it has over since remained. 
And after the last settlement of land-revenue 14 villages in tho Ramganga 
basin, including Ajdon itself, were added to this parganah from that of 
Ajaort. 

Atahchendi, a village beside the Aril, on the western frontier of parganah 
Aonla, lies 101 miles south-west of Bareilly, and had in 1872 a population of 
1,108 inhabitants. Prom the latter detail it will be seen that the place has little 
present importance. Its historical associations are in fact its „only claim to 
notice here. Guarded on one side by the Aril, and on the others by tho clhdh 
forest which stretched from that river to near Aonla, it was in tho fourteenth 
century chosen as the site of ti Katehviya stronghold. The spot once occupied 
by the old TMkurgarh or Rajput’s fort is still shown. The fort itself must 
have fallen to ruin before the time of tho Rohillas, for Siululhih Kh&n, tho 
son of Ali Muhammad, founded here a second castle. The remains of this 
brick-built fastness cover 13£ acres, its foundations and the towers on its 
river-face being still distinctly traceable. A further relic of Sadullah exists 
in the village of Sadulhihganj, on the opposite or Sanelia bank of tho river, 
The forest which once made Atarchendi defensible is fast disappearing, and 
even coases to harbour game ; but a wild pig or two are occasionally shot by 
the Kntehriyas who still hold tho village. The name of Atarchendi may perhaps 
show that the Aril here ilow3 in an old bod of tho Ramganga. It is said to 
be derived from Ataria , the remaining fragment of a village swept off by diluvion, 
and chendiy equalling chhora hud , left. Atarchendi possesses a largo irrigation 
dam oh the Aril, and a good camping grove beside that river. 

Baheri, a village of parganah Chaumahla, is tho headquarters of the 
Baheri tahsil. It stands on the metalled Kami Tal road, 31 miles north of 
Bareilly, and about one east of tho Kichaha. Between that river and the 
village intervenes the Bahori distributary of the Kichalia-Dhora canal, and 
about the same distance off on tho opposite or eastern side flows the main lino 
of the canal itself. 

The population amounted in 1872 to 1,019 only. But Bahori hasatahslli^ 
a first-olass police-station, a tahsili-school, an imperial post-office, a dispensary, 
a staging-bungalow, an inn for natives (sewm), and a market on Sundays, 
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Tuesdays, and Thursdays, There is little trade, but a considerable through 
traffic. The village is mud built. Of its three wards, Bahori, Shaikhfipur, and 
Tanda, the last is, as its name shows, the headquarters of. the Banjaras. 

Bahbrt, a tahsfl of the Bareilly district, with court and treasury at the 
place just described, is bounded on the oast by tahsil and subdivision Pilibliit; 
on the north by the Tur&i district; on the west by the native state of Itampur; 
and on the south by talisils Mirganj, Karor, and Nawabganj. It occupies, in 
fact, the north-western corner of the district; and has, according to the official 
statement of 1878, an area of 319 square miles and 373 acres, Its total popu¬ 
lation by the census of 1872 was 197,393 souls; and its total land revenue 
is in 1878-79 Rs. 3,31,832. A detailed account of this tahsil will bo found 
in the articles on its four parganalis, Chaumaiila, Kabar, Rkjhua, and 
Sms a wan* 


BALAtitHBBA or Balaiya-PasiVtpur— See Jahanabad. 

Balia, a village near the right bank of the Rainganga, is remark* 
able only as giving its name to the pavgauah in which it lies. Its distance 
from Bareilly is 13 miles, and its population amounts by the census of 1872 to 
2,510 souls, lb can boast only two or three brick-built houses, but has A 
market twice weekly and an olemontavy school. 

Balta, the most eastern pargana of tho Aonla tahsil, is bounded on the 
cast by pargana and tahsil Faridpur, and on the north-east by pargana 
and tahsil Karor, the boundary at times and places coinciding with the shifty 
course of tho Riimganga rivor; ou tlie west by pargana Sanclm of its own 
tahsil ; aud on tho south by the Budaun district. Its total area according to. 
the official statement of 1878 1 was 37 squaro miles and 306 acres ; and accord¬ 
ing to tho earlier revenue survoy 2 some 3 square miles less* Details of ita 
area and revenue will be hereafter given, The pargana contains 84 mahdls or 
estates, distributed amongst 50 villages or mauzas. 

The physical features of Balia need not detain us long. Tho pargana lies 


Physical features. 


almost entirely in the flat alluvial plain of the Rmigauga; 
and tho only upland or bdngav is a small patch in the centre 


of tho southern border. Tho height of this patch, as compared with that of the 


lowlands, it is impossible to say. No elevations were taken thereon by the 


revenue survey ; but tlio highest and lowest observed points in the pargana, 
569 and 523 foot respectively above the sea, lie just outsido its eastern border. 


Tho pargana is in fact as devoid of hills as it is of forests, lakes, and rivers. 

The Rfunganga is without it rather than of it, and tho only natural reservoirs 

1 North-Western Provinces Government Circular No. 00A,, dated 4th July in that year. 
2 Not to be confounded with the unskilled settlement survey, whose areas will be hereafter 


given. 
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are pools in deserted beds of that river. A succession of such pools is furnished 
by the Andliariya or blind water-course, which in fcho rains becomes a stream, 
flowing through the south-western corner of the pargana. But for purposes of 
irrigation rivers and lakes are hardly required. 

The thddir flats, <«<*., the bulk of the pargana, suffer rather from over-satu¬ 
ration than drought \ and when this is not the case, can be moistened from 
unbricked wells which tap water from 9 to 12 feet below the surface. On the 
edge of the Rnmganga itself, where inundation is dreaded or the soil is poor, 
patches of tamarisk or tall grass may be sighted; but as both are saleable, 
such land is not to bo considered utterly barren. The soils are throughout the 
pargana of the usual description, loamy {(Hmat) y clayey {mattiyir) y and sandy 
(bhun)> The first is returned as occupying 55 2, tlio second 22'6, and the third 
22'2 per cent, of the cultivated area. The hangar patch in the south has a 
surface of almost pure clay, which, though productive, is difficult to work. 
Hence its villages are comparatively uninhabited. 

The pargana has no towns, and therefore no manufactures. Its only pro¬ 
ducts are agricultural. Bajra millet occupies about 3,600 
out of the 8,600 acres sown for the autumn, and wheat 
about 6,100 out of the 9,200 acres sown for the spring harvest. The next 
places are taken in autumn by rice and judv millet, and in spring by chick-pea 
or gram. These products find a sale either in the local markets at Balia and 
other villages, or at Sadullahganj, just over the border in Budaun. 1 The 
communications are, however, limited to one metalled highway, the Budaun 
and Hfttbras road. After crossing the R&mganga this enters the pargana at 
Sardarnagar, and spans its north-western corner. As it narrows to a point 
the same corner is traversed by the Oudh and Itohilkbaud Railway* which, 
however, has no station in Balia. 

The following table shows the comparative areas of the pargana at the 
Settlements of laud time of the past and present settlements, as given in 
reYenue< the report on the latter :— 


Economical feature b, 


Measurement 

Unassessciblc, 

Assessable . 

Total. 

Barron, Teve- 
mie-free, &c. 

Cultiirnble 

waste. 

Cultivated, 

Total. 

Last settlement ... 
Current settlement, 

5,775 acrcB. 
3,622 „ 

3,432 acres. 
2,029 „ 

14,061 acres. 
17,950 „ 

17,493 acres. 
20,585 „ 

I 23,268' acres. 
24,107 „ 

Increase or decrease, 

— 2,263 

— 803 

+ 3,895 

+ 3,092 

+ 839 


1 Supra p. 138. 
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The increase in total area is explained by alluvial gifts from the RAm~ 
ganga. The decrease in revenue-free and cuUnrahlo waste is almost sufficient 
to aocount for the increase of cultivation according to tho later measurement. 
15*4 per cent, of the cultivated area is watered, 

Tho current assessment was effected by Hr. R Porter, under tho 
supervision-of Hr. S. M. Moens, The general method of 

That now current, 0 

assessment, already described at page 612, it is useless to 

recapitulate, but special details affecting this pargana must be given. Mr. 

Porter divided the pargana, according to its natural divisions already described’, 

into two oircles of assessment, and for the various soils of each he assumed the 

following rental rates :— 


Circle, 

JD umat or loam. 

MaUhj&r or clay. 

Bhtir or sand. 


Per acre. 

Per acre. 

Per acre. 

I. —Khddir or It am gang a basin,,, 

II. — Bdngar % 2nd class, in southern 
centre of pargana, 

Its. a. p. 

4 8 0 

4 0 0 

Iv3. ft, p, 

3 8 3 

2 H 0 

Be. a. p* 

3 4 O 

2 10 0 


The application of these rates to the ascertained areas gave the pargana 
a total rental of Rs, 70,780. 1 Deducted from this sum at 50 per cent., the 
demand would lmvo readied Rs. 35,360. The figure actually proposed was 
Rs. 33,680, or including the 10 per cent, cess, Rs. 37,048, The following 
tabic contrasts the results and incidence of the new demand with those of the 


Incidences ter aohh 

Settlement, Q n assessable area. On cultivated area. On total area. 


Former 

Present 


Increase 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Ita, a, p. 

14 0 

Us. a. p. 

1 3 0 
1 12 10 

Its. a. p. 

1 0 11 

tu 

... 

0 9 10 



Total demand, 

EXCLUDING GESSEa, 


its. 


tho former settlement was extraordinarily light, Though not yet formally 
1 Tltc 1872 census estimates the sum paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at 
I?s, 58^$0 4 This figure is far below the mark. 
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IWjputS Q17 

Kayntha M » so I 

Ptulrnmns 147 

Pnniyna ... 10 

Other castoa (less 
than 10 moaihera 
each) „« 2D 


sanctioned by Government, Mr. Porter’s assessment is provisionally in force. 
A slight alteration lias reduced it in 1878-79 to 11 s. 32,324. 

Almost two-thirds of the landholders who pay this demand are, as will 
be seen from the marginal list, Rajputs. These belong 
lamdloid and tenant, ^ J au g]^ rtlj pramdr, Ruthor, and ChauLAn 

tribes. The traditions of the Pramars assert lliafc Akbar 
Kdyatlfa soi (155G-1G03) granted their ancestor Mahipat a fief of seven 

ikniyaB 119 !!! *io villages in this pargana, then hold chiefly by Goblas, 

OthcL eastoa (less Katehriyas. and JanghAvas. In one of these villages, 

each) iM 29 then oalled Karmon, but now Sarclamngar, Malupat built 

a castlo. Tho castle was stormed in the time of his son 
Total t „ bsu4 gjugjj by the jealous elans just mentioned. Return¬ 

ing from Bohli when he hoard of tho disaster, .PratAh 
defeated tho intruders, and drove them to tho forests at the foot of tho 
Himalayas. He then built a new castlo at Badri, tho next village to SardAr- 
nagav 5 and until ousted by the Oudh Government his family retained their 
former possessions. Badri they still hold. A very large proportion of tho 
cultivating class is supplied by tho kinsmen of the Rajput and Brahman pro¬ 
prietor s. To each plough was an average of 2 cultivators and 7*5 acres cul¬ 
tivation. 

Of tho whole pargana but 5,836 acres changed owners during the 

term of the last settlement. Of this area 2,717 acres passed 
Alienations. . , , 

by private sale, at an average pneo of Rs. 11-4-2 each ; 

843 by mortgage at Rs. 10-2-0 each ; 1,747 by sale in execution of civil 
decree at Rs. 8-15-2; and 329 by other orders of civil courts at Rs. 9-3-0. 
That there should have been no sales for arrears is a strong proof of the light-* 
ness of assessment. Tho estates sold by decrees of civil courts wore chiefly 
those of Brahmans and Kdyaths, whoso litigious character and bad manage¬ 
ment are here notorious. Of the prices just quoted, those returned for private 
sales aro likely to bo least accurate. Such transfers were in most cases con¬ 
veyances from one member of a Rajput clan to smother, the prices being mere¬ 
ly nominal. 

According to the census of 1872 pargana Balia contained 49 inhabi- 
ted villages, of which 11 bad less than 200 inhabitants 1 
J 11 19 between 200 and 500 ; 15 between 500 and 1,000; 3 

between 1,000 and 2 , 000 ; and one between 2,000 and 3,000 ; the total popula¬ 
tion iu 1872 numbered 23,950 souls (11,212 females), giving 647 to-tho 
square mile, Classified according to religion, there were 21,620 Hindds, of 
whom 10,133 were females; 2,339 MusalmAns, whom 1,080 amongst were 


Alienations. 


Population. 
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females; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 1,832 Brahmans, of whom 871 were 
females; 1,539 Rajputs, including 055 females; and 90S Baniyas (474 
females); whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in “ the other 
castes” of tho census returns, which show a total of 17,281 souls (8,133 
females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions fouud in this pargana are 
the G-aur, Kanaujiya, and Sfiraswat. The chief Rajput clans are the ChauMn 
(460), Bdthor (203), Jaughara, Gauiy Katebriya, Gautam, Shifibansi, Bais, 
Pram&r or Ponwdr, Toinar, and JRaikwdr, The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal, 
Mahar, and Chausaini sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other 
castes are the Kahdr (2,645), Chamar (2,511), Ahir (1,361), Kisau (2,130), 
and Kdchhi (2,703). Besides those, the following castes comprising loss than one 
thousand members are found in this pargana :—Iioli, Mali, Lobar, Gadariya, 
KAyath, Dhobi, Jat, Barliai, Bharbhunja, Nai or Hajjam, Bhangi or Kh&kvob, 
Dakaut, Gostiin, Sonar, Teli, Kalwar, Nat, Patwa, Kumhiir, Giijar, Bairtigi, 
Kurmi, BMt, Dhauuk, IChatik, Bel Jar, Darzi, and Jogi, Tho Musalmtfns aro 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (2,318), Sayyids (3), Mughnls (4), and JPathans 
(104), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tho 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations, adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 57 arc 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and tho like; 520 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c,; 241 in commeroe in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 5,047 in agricultural operations; 1,098 in industrial oocupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of ^substances, vegetable, 
minoval, and animal. There were 622 persons returned as labourers, and 108 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the same returns give 830 as landholders, 4,683 as cultivators, and 
8,437 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 244 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 12,737 souls. 

Since its first appearance about the middle of the last century the terri¬ 
torial changes of pargana Balia have been few. In the 
’ a ‘ Btoiy ' time of Akbar it had been a part of Saneha ; hut the Ttohil- 

las (1748-74) attached it to what was left of Akbar’s pargnnah Bareli, thence¬ 
forward known as Karor. From Karor it was after the fourth British settlement 
of land-revenue (1814) transferred to Saliinpur; and ivhen in 1824 the 
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remainder of Salimpur was contributed towards the formation of tlio Sahas w&u 
(Budaun) district, Balia remained in Bareli as a distinct pargana of the Aonla 
tahsih Such it has ever since remained. After the last settlement 19 of its 
villages were transferred to Saneha, while four were annexed from Salimpur* 

Bameoli or Bamraulh a large mud-built village of Bisalpnr, stands at the 
end of a cross-country track which connects it with the capital of that pargana. 
It* distance south-east of Bisalpur is 11, and east-south-east of Bareilly, 36 
miles, Ihe population by the census of 1872 is 3,139 souls* 

Bamroli holds market twice weekly and possesses an elementary Govern¬ 
ment school. The Ckaukidari Act (XX, of 1856) is in force hero; and during 
1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and a 
balance (Rs. 35) from the preceding year, a total income of Rs. 330. The ex¬ 
penditure, which consisted chiefly of polioo and conservancy charges, amounted 
to Rs. 294. In the same year the town contained 455 houses, of which 301 were 
assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 0-15-8 per house assessed and 
Re, 0-1-6 per head of population. The chief commodity of the market is its 
sugar, 

Baeatjb, a considerable village of pargana Haw&bganj, stands on tlio 
right bank of the east Baligul river, 22 miles from Bareilly. Rear it, on the 
west, flow’s the Ohuraili right distributary of the Bahgul irrigation canal. The 
population amounted in 1872 to 2,478, but the village contains few brick-built 
houses. It has a fourth-class p olico-station or outpost and an elementary school. 

Here, also, the house-tax under Act XX. of 1856 is in force, It in 
1877-78 yielded, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Rs. 28) from 
the preceding year, a total income of Rs, 5,386. The expenditure, which was 
chiefly on police and public works, amounted to Ra. 31)0. In the same year 
the village contained 301 houses, of which 243 wore assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Re. 1-7-7 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-4 per head of po¬ 
pulation. 

Bareilly, or move correctly Bareli, the capital of the district so named 
aud of Rohilkliand, is situated in north latitude 28° 22' 9/' and east longi¬ 
tude 79° 26' 38", 312 miles by rail from Allahabad. Its population was 
92,208 in 1847, 111,332 in 1853, and 105,649 in 1865, The census of 
1872 gives its site an area of 1280 acres, with an average of 80 persons to 
, . the acre. There were in tko same year 102.982 inha- 

Ar(?& finu population - n H _ 

bitants, of whom 59,036 were Hindus, 43,463 Musal- 
lnfins, and 483 members of the Christian and other faiths. 1 Distributing 

1 From not os taken by the compiler on a personal visit to Bareilly ; and o titers by Mcssro. 

E, Stack, C.S., F, h. Fetro, C.S,, md Lakshmuiarayan Kay nth, Honorary Magistrate, 
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the population amongst the rural and urban classes, tho returns show 972 
landholders, 2,458 cultivators, and 99,554 persons pursuing occupations uncon¬ 
nected with agriculture. The number of houses according to the same 
returns was 22,800, of which 6,800 were built “with skilled labour/* of 
masonry, and 15,900 of much Of the former dwellings 4,442, and of the 
latter 8/195, were occupied by Hindus* Taking tho male adult population, who 
numbered 37,020 persona over fifteen years of age, we find tho following non- 
agricultural occupations pursued by more than fifty males : —servants, 13,978; 
labourers, 3,736; shopkeepers, 2,349 ; weavers, a class common in the old 
city, 1,306; shoemakers or sellers, 820; beggars, as numerous as elsewhere in 
a country where mendicity is unrestrained, 703; purohits or family priests, 
695; water-carriers, 62G; tailors, 576; brick-layers 531; goldsmiths, 1 526 ; 
butchers, 487; potters, 482; pandits or doctors of Hindu divinity and law, 
476; sweepers, 467 ; carpoufers, 465; merchants, 450; washermen, 376; 
cloth-sellers, 367; blacksmiths, 360; grain-dealers, 359; wire-drawers, 343; 
confectioners, 336 ; persons of unspecified trade, including probably many 
bad characters, 308 ; cotton-cleanors, 270; grocers, 262 ; dyers, 250; grain- 
parchers, 249; flower-sellers, 238; fishmongers, 225 / blanket-weavers, 220; 
oil-makers, 209; pedlars, 167; singers and musicians, 154 ; tobacco-sellers, 
131; greengrocers, 125 ; lac-workers and sellers, 108 ; money-changers, 107; 
sellers of pdn or betel-leaf, 103; milk and butter sellers, 102; cart-drivers, 
101; inn-keepers, 95; doctors, 88; schoolmasters, G7; cooks, 65; tinmen and 
tinkers, the same number; and money-lenders, CO, 

The city and station stand on a plateau slightly raised above the fertile 
Site and general basin of the Bfunganga, which now flows some miles south- 
appearance, west 0 f ti ie } r s ;to. On east and west respectively two streams, 

the Nakatia and Deoraniya, wander past towards that river. So well watered 
a spot is of course green and shady also* The station belongs to the verdant 
rather than the dusty order, and affords a grateful contrast to the visitor fresh 
from the parched sward and sandy breezes of Allahabad or Oawnpore, Its 
wealth of vegetation gives it, despite its flatness, a picturesque and park-like 
appearance. Many of the roads are fringed with hambus and great trees, the 
resort of the redheaded parroquoh From its bambus, indeed, the town has 
derived the soubi'iquot (6dns) by whioh it is distinguished from the Chieftains 
(rdi) Bareli of Oudh. Devoid as it is of ancient buildings, Bareilly has several 
modem towers, which, rising above the foliage, indicate its position to the sur¬ 
rounding country* The town is approached on south-east and south by the 

• i This should probably bo "metallurgists ” Tho term sundr or goldsmith ie upphed to work¬ 
ers in other precious metals besides gold. 
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SVihjahanpur and Chandausi branches of the Oudh and Itohilkhand Railways 
by the metalled roads from Sh&hjah&npur on tho south-east, Pilibhifc on tlio 
north-east, Naim Talon the north, Moriidabad on tho north-west, and Budaun 
m tho south ; and by uumetalied roads from Bisalpur on tho east and Aonla 
on tho west. 

NovtUemmost between tho two streams just mentioned lies tho native city, 

^ ^ and southernmost the British cantonment. Between tho two 

is sandwiched the civil station. The centre of the city, and 
almost its entire breadth, are traversed by a long and well-kept street, skirted 
on sither side by a continuous line of neat and even handsome masonry shops. 
This, which may be called tho High Street, is about a mile and a half in length; 
and in different parts of its fairly straight course from cast to west goes by 
various names. Such names are often those of the square or circular markets into 
which it at intervals widens out. Thus, starting from the junction of tho Pili- 
blnt and SbShjahaupiir roads on tho east, the street pierces and takes tho name 
of two circuses called Golganj, two squares known as Skaiuunatganj and Zulfi- 
k&rganj, and a third named tho Kotwali Chauk, On quitting this last square, 
which lies somewhat west of its centre, the streot is crossed from north to 
south by the Naim Til road. It then passes through the Clntndni Chauk or 
Moonbeam square, 1 and enters its finest and most western stage, callod after a 
former Magistrate 2 Inglisganj, Before reaching its end at tho junction of tho 
Aonla and Moradabad roads, it traverses two other squares, tho Kila or Katfa 
(fort or market) and the Kila-ka-bftzar. 

The buildings of this street are two-storied constructions of brick coated 
with white plaster. They are mostly low in height and uniform in character; 
but in tho squares their loftiness increases, and their plaster is sometimes 
worked into tracery of a not unpleasing effect. Beside or near the streot are 
ranged tho principal public buildings of the town. Tho Kaclm sami or un¬ 
baked hostel, so callod because partly built of unbaked brick, opens into it on 
the south between Zulfikarganj and ICotw&li chauk, The Paka sar&i or 
baked hostel, again, opens into the south of the Chandni chauk by a richly 
designed plastered gateway facing a similar structure on the opposite side. 
Both these inns are large walled quadrangles of tho customary type, with 
buildings grouped along the inside of the walls. Their interiors are fairly 
shaded with trees, under which may be seen the usual litter of carts, bullocks, 
fowls, ponies, and straw. The town has several other native hostels. Behind, 

1 Tho term chandni is applied to anything white or shining and the Chandni Chauk id 
skirted by white plastered buildiugs. But it is probably named after the Chaudui Chauk at 
Dchlior some other city possessing a street thus called. 2 Mr. John Inglia, C.S.I,, who 

before his restiroment in 1877 was ofBomting as Chief Commissioner of Oudh, Most, if not all, 
of the a tv eets under description were built during his magistracy. 
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i. > south of, the ICaeha snr/ii stands tlio chief dispensary of the district, 
an-unambitious masonry structure* built on escheated land. The lcotw&li (chief 
police-station) and tahsili form respectively the northern and southern sides of 
the Kohvali ebaiik, Both are largo two-storied buildings with spacious court¬ 
yards and imposing frontage, and both are monuments of Mr, Fleetwood Wil¬ 
liams’ magistracy. Just south of the tahsili, in the corner between the Naini Tal 
and another road, rises a triangular edifice occupied by the municipal hallj RohiU 
khand Literary Institute, and tnbsili school. Tins is a not ungraceful, though per¬ 
haps somewhat pretentious, essay in a mixture of tho Gothic and Saraconic styles. 
It is faced by a garden. Also south of the tahsili, and beside tho building just 
mentioned, stands an united church and school belonging to the American Metho¬ 
dist Mission, The church is a whitewashed novelty of slight architectural merit, 
but possesses a clockless clock-tower which forma n conspicuous feature in a 
distant view of Bareilly. Before quitting the neighbourhood of tho principal 
street we may note that the only mosque- and temple worth mentioning adorn 
respectively its south-western and north-eastern sides. The mosque known 
as Gudri-ka-inasjid has, besides domes, two towers plastered with serrated 
tracery ; and on the top of that nearest tho road grows a p&kar {Ficus coulifolia) 
tree of considerable size. So large a tree cresting so largo a tower is perhaps 
an unique sight] and tho fact of a sacred Hindu tree being allowed to 
flourish on an unabandoned Muslim shrine is perhaps a little surprising. 1 Tho 
Hindu temple of JwSIa Prashnd is remarkable only for its brightly painted 
exterior and its great popularity during the Janamashtunii festival. South 
of the Kila-ka-bfizur is the similarly decorated dwelling of Altaf Ali Khan 
Kamboh, which contains some curious portraits of the Nawab A^azirs, after¬ 
wards kings, of Oudh, A few paces west of the same market tho Morddabad 
road crosses the Deoraniya on a solid masonry bridge, built in 1842 by n laud- 
holder named Bahadur Singh, and bearing his name. Both bridge and river, 
however, are more frequently called Kiln, a title which recalls the old mud fort 
built near them by Governor Makrand Mu Not the slightest vesfcigo of this 
stronghold now exists, audits si to has been occupied by other buildings, 
notably those of tho Kila and IHla-ka-bdzir markets, 2 The gateway con¬ 
necting the Paka Sarai with Clidntlni Cliauk has already been mentioned. I t 
is faced by one of tho same design loading into the Sahukara quarter, and 
another fine plastered gateway spans the road as it passes westward out of 
Katra square. 

^or the history of this mosque see below, 3 Tlie Imperial Gazetteer 

(1877) is mistaken in naming this fort amongat existing buildings. We know from Hammcm s 
•Gazetteer that it was already “crumbling to rum” about 1820 ; mid Mr, Inglia’ improvements 
must have removed its last traces. 

. 92 • : 
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In describing tke chief street of the city wo lmvo described also its prin¬ 
cipal buildings. The only structure which remains to bo noticed is the new 
central jail, built west of the Naini Tul road; on the northern outskirts of tho 
town. In the same direction lie, surrounded by their gardens, several find 
suburljan residences. The chief is the Kashmiri kothi built by Mr. Hawkins, 
a Judge of the provincial court and tlio host of Hobor. 

A swarm of tributary alleys, sonic paved with brick and all more or less 
tortuous, open into the principal street. Amongst the narrow by-ways on tko 
north may bo mentioned one- lately converted out of'a fetid water-course 
(Ganda ndlct). Reform has not, however, extended to its name, and it is still 
known as the Stinking Ditch. The larger roads of the city are of course 
metalled. The following list of the principal muhallas or quarters 1 will supply 
also the names of many thoroughfares :— 



Name of quarter. 


Translation or derivation of that name* 

Ncto cihf. 

1, Ohbipltola 

•i> 

Cotton-printers' quarter. 

>> 

2, Bazarin MottJal 


The little market founded by MotihU Ba- 
niya. 

7 ) 

3. Zakhfra 


Tho treasury or store-house* 

Balcar's market; a village absorbed by the 
city. 

tt 

4, Bukarganj 


»> 

5. Kangbitola 


Oomb-mokcrs’ quarter. 

»J 

6 . ICrUchur 

»*» 

Inhabited by Katehrlya Ibijputc. 

The fort proper, i.e., the si to of Governor 
Makvond Uni's fort. 


7. Kite kites 

»•« 

51 

8. Sahilkara 

Ml 

Inhabited chiefly by money-lenders, who on 
the /«cws anon principle arc called sahiihars 
or upright dealers, 

a 

9. Clmddlm ySm* 

M< 

Nlm-trec knoll. 

it 

lo. Kftunitola 

Ml 

Crows’quarter, so called because crows used 
to rooat or build in a mm tree which stood 
here. 3 

it 

11. Pulkdal 

fit 

Judge’s culvert, so called because it contains a 
small bridge, built near tho house of tho 
city htUi, 

>j 

1 2 . Gftdhnya or garli aiya 

Ml 

The pond. 4 

n 

1 3. Kanaujiya mulialla 

Ml 

The ward founded by a carpenter who was 
Kanaujiya by name or nationality. 
Headman’s quarter. 

u 

34. Ohaudhari muhalla 

* M 

ti 

15* Gan da nala 

1.1 

Explained above. 

» 

10 . Guldbnagae 

Ml 

The town of Rosewaters the mendicant, who 
dwelt here. 

JJ 

17. Gadhi or gar hi 


The ca&tlo built by Rao Palnir Singh, primo 
minis ter to the Lord Protector Uaimmt. 


1 The city coutatus altogether no less than 291 of such divisions. Hi is characterist.lc 

of Eft?bes that while giving the quainter and less decent sense of this word, his dictionary 
omits to mention that it means a mound or knoll. 3 Ouo of tho most striking features 

of evening in an Indian city is the manner in which hit da of tho same feather flock outward 
to the same roost. All the par roquets of tho neighbourhood screech past hurriedly in one 
direction, towards some suburban grove. 4 Ifor sorae idea of the great wealth of Hindi 

words heaving this meaning see Elliot's Gfcssnry, aft. « 'Ike word dipt might bo added 

w to tho list there given. 
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iVawe o/ guar/er. 


Tran station or derive lion of ihal name. 

New city. 

IS, 

Zakftti muhalla 

ill 

Alms-takers’ quarter \ so called after a peu- 
sioued Iviiyath family who lived hero under 
some Muslim Government, 

» 

19. 

Mirchiatola 


Pepper^ellers* quarter. 

f y 

20, 

Cliiih Dal 

ltl 

Bni’s well. 

)i 

21. 

Kucha Motl Singli 

*•» 

The street of Moti Singh Bauiya. 

a 

22. 

Jnsaull 

KM 

A village absorbed by the city, 

>y 

23, 

24 

Mulukpur 

Kunwarpar 

Bih&ripur 

} 

Tho towns of Muluk, Run war, and Bihari, 

i> 

25, 

5 

brothers of Governor Mnferand Ra5 # 

i> 

26. 

Mukrandpur 

941 

The town of Mnfcrand himself. 

‘1 

27. 

Bftmhanpurl 


Brahmans* town. 

It 

28. 

Muhalla Khatriyau 

»•« 

Khatris’ quarter. 

H 

20. 

}l Kharawau 

• «* 

The quarter of Klmro Sribastab K&yntlis. 

Jt 

30. 

Gull ZargaiAn 

»*• 

Goldsmiths’ lane. 

>1 

31, 

KhwAja Kutb 

• : 

Called after a Khwdj* or merchant prince 
named Kulb-ud-tiin—that is. polo star of the 
faith. 

II 

32, 

Gali Mirdaha 

• M 

Surveyor’s lane, named after a wealthy larnl- 
surveyor named Halil Bakhsh—that is Theo¬ 
dore. 

it 

33. 

Manaiantola. 

Mt 

So called after a class of Baniyas who live 
there. 

}t 

34. 

Gall Bhutan 


The Hindu minstrel’s lane. 

» 

86. 

Gali Kliaiv-lil-ldk 

1 M 

Tho lane of Khnir-ul-lah the mace-bearer. 

i> 

86. 

Katra Mati Rdo 

Iff 

Man Bac’s market $ bo called because Maa 
Rae, the minister of All Muhammad, built 
here a house and a gateway, Tho latter stilt 
stands. 

i> 

37, 

Mad&ri Dtirwaza 

ttl 

Tho gate of Madfiri Lai Knyatli. 

it 

38, 

ICunclia Sitdruui 


The street of Sltdrfim Daniya, 

Tailors’square. 

tt 

39. 

Dnrzi chauk 

■ M 

it 

40. 

Barhimpur 

* . . 

Probably tho name of a village absorbed by 
the city ; and possibly a corruption of Ibra- 
himpur.or U&hr&mpur* 

j> 

41. 

Alnmglnganj 

t*t 

Pounded by Governor Makrand Rdi in honor 
of lha master, the emperor Alnmgu* or 
Aurangzefo (1663-1707). 

ii 

42. 

Muhalla Kanuugoyfin 


The quarter of the pnrgaua-registrars. 

>> 

43. 

Bdgh Birkatdn 

M* 

Said to have been so called after a garden (bdgh) 
in which a mendicant named Birkat built 
n temple. But it is difficult to Bee why this 
Individual should have been given a plural 
termination, and the derivation b£gh baryatdn, 
or garden of Indian fig-trees, is suggested 
as equally probable* 

it 

44, 

Bfeh Ahmad Ali-Kliftn 

Ml 

Tho garden of Ahmad Ali Khfoi, a rich bur¬ 
gess. 

it 

45. 

ICnsaitola 

,M 

Butchers’ quarter. 

ti 

46. 

Indyatganj 

1*1 ' 

Inayaty market. Founded by Iniiyatullab, the 
unfortunate son of H6fiz Bahmafc. 

it 

47. 

Bdnsmandi 


The market of bumbue, which are still sold 
here. : ; 

ft 

48. 

Zulflkarganj 

• IP 

The market built by Zulfikar or Kxcalibar 
Khan, son of Ilafiz Ihtlmiat. 

» 

49. 

Faltinganj 

.*« 

Mr, Fulton’s market. 

Jr 

60, 

Gang Spur 


Ganga’s town, so uamed after a resident named 
Gaiiga BM. 

Old city , 

51. 

Ivuzitola 

M* 

Judge’s quarter. 

>> 

62, 

Kasaitolu 

« 

\ So called for the same reasons as their name- 


63. 

luuydtgnnj 

.11 

) sakes iu the new city. 

i> 

54, 

Ghor Jafnr Klmu 


Tho circle of Jdfar Khan, a well-known land- 
; surveyop ( mirdaha). 
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Name of quartet'* 

Old cihj. 55. Katrn Chimtl Khan 
>y 50. Sahaswanitola 

j, 57, JagatpiU' 

t* 

„ 58, ChfiUBttlJdU 

* 59. Kofc 


Translation or derivation of that name. 
Clumfl Khan’s market, 

The quarter of emigrants from Stlhaswaa 
(supra page ] 99.) 

Jagat’s town, the mime of a village absorbed 
by the city, and by Home said to have been 
founded byJagnt Singh Katchriya, father 
of Basdeo. 

Baljiiu's wells, so called after three wells built 
by a Banjara woman named Biiljftti. 

The ensile, so named after the earthen fort 
built hero by Bnsdeo shigh Katchriya, repu¬ 
ted founder of Bareilly. 


Tho Old City. 


The last eight quarters here named belong to tho Old City. This h now 
a shabby and decayed suburb of tho now, which it adjoins 
on tho south-east. It is inhabited chiefly by Muslims, and 
shaded in many placos by their favourite tamarind. Uni nod or ruinous 
mosques and houses are numerous, Hero are far more open spaces and grave¬ 
yards, far loss appearance of business and a crowded population, than moet tho 
eye in tho now city* Tho onty buildings of note aro tho Mimti Masjid and 
tomb of Sh&hdana, which will both find further montiou in tho paragraphs on tho 
city antiquities. In both old and now cities drinking water is supplied by 
.manifold brick wells with raised parapets, Tho spring-level is indeed some 20 
feet only below the surface. 1 * 

South of the city, amidst their well-grown enclosures or compounds, lie 

' the houses and public buildings of tho civil station. About 

Civil station, . 1 , . . ° t _ 

mo bouses there is nothing remarkable, They aro one- 

storied buildings of the usual typo, with great tlmtched moves, suggestive to 
English eyes of an over-grown barn. The principal bungalow is that belong-, 
ing to the Nawab of Rampur, who places it sometimes at tho disposal of dis¬ 
tinguished visitors The public buildings are somewhat numerous. On tho 
southern oufcsldrt of tho old city stand the Cowieganj Mission Church and 
lunatic asylum. The former and most eastward is a thatched and towerless 
building adjoining the Sbahja hanpnr roarl - and i\m name of its site is derived 
from that of Mr. Cowie, crTmissiouary clergy main) Tho latter is as usual a 
square walled enclosure containing detached barracks, South, agaiu, of the 
Cowieganj Church, in tho corner between the Shahjahdnpur and Bisalpur roads, 
revolves tho raee-coursey Between the more westerly Bixdaun and Naim Tal 
roads, not far south of the municipal liall, stands ’ the high school. This is a 

1 i ^ n IrtiiQT of the lliungangn when that river Ijcnvod past Bareilly was nindo 
,*\,,mtwtiii. lUUr the aubjret linn, si> far as tills city js couecrued. lost its imnortiujeiy 
ami will not he rcvci/ed to until (he article on MorudatmU is written. 
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palatial bungalow wliicli until lately boused the abolished Bareilly college. 
A boarding*houso for the reception of its pupils is supplied by a gabled 
and two-storied brick building further southwards beside the Budatm roach 
Pursuing pur course in the same direction along that road, we come next upon 
the premises of the American Methodist Episcopalian Mission. To the right of 
the highway are its residences; to the left a theological seminary and church. 
The seminary, a whitewashed structure of two stories, is one of the handsomest 
buildings in Bareilly, and a credit to missionary enterprise. The church is a 
plain-red brick edifice with a tower, and perhaps claims, like most churches in 
the station, to bo classed as Italian Romanesque. Further down the road, on 
the right-hand side, is a small and shady cemetery, containing memorials to the 
Highlanders of the Black Watch (Her Majesty’s 42nd) who fell in 1858. 

On the south-western outsldrt of the civil station stand side by side the 
Judge’s and Magistrate’s courts and district treasury; all are large, nnd by 
comparison with those at other stations, imposing buildings. West of the Magis¬ 
trate’s court, and separated therefrom by a road leading to the railway-station, 
is the lock-up (fiavaIdt) for under-trial prisoners. Still further to the west is 
the district jail for prisoners whose trial has resulted in conviction, This, 
formerly the central jail, consists of two blocks of barracks radiating from 
centres and surrounded by a high square wall. Between the western side 
of this wall and the city branch of the Budaun road lie the police lines; 
on the other side of the road some large kilns, which when deserted will 
wear the appearance of small hills. The success of the native brick-makers 
some years ago encouraged Government to set tip in the same locality a kiln 
pn the more scientific principles of Hoffman, The experiment was unsuccess¬ 
ful, and its only result has been to enrich Bareilly, like Meerut, with one of the 
tall brick chimneys so seldom seen in India. On the south-eastern outskirts of 
the civil station stands the old church, a towerless building, remarkable only as 
containing in its churchyard the tomb of that distinguished administrator Sir 
James Thomason^ The church dates from 1836; the tomb was destroyed during 
tho Mutiny, but rebuilt afterwards by Government, The station has for its places 
of amusement the public gardens, a swimming-bath, a largo racquet-court, autl 
a billiard-room. The two latter are but a short distance north of the Magis¬ 
trate’s office, Tho civil station is the headquarters of the Itohilkhand Commis¬ 
sioner, 

Tho cautonmonts, which, as already mentioned, form the most southern 
suburb of the town, arc bounded on the cast, and at places 
Cuutonmentg. indeed traversed, by the Hakatia. They contain, of course, 
1 Licntco tmVGovcnVo\\of tl\g SortU-Western I?from 1813 to 1&53, 
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more public buildings than any other part of Bareilly ; and chief amongst such 
buildings arc tho fort and the church. The former, separated from the artil¬ 
lery lines by the cantonments branch of the Bud aim road, is a square fossed 
building with flanking bastions at the north-west and south-eastern corners. 
Being small, it would require no very numerous garrison. Its armament has 
lately been augmented, and were the adjacent trees and barracks removed, it 
might prove a valuable place of refuge. As such it was built after the insurrec¬ 
tion of 1816, The church is a largo brickwork effort iu Italian Romanesque, 
with clerestory, side-aisles, and a couple of towers, Near it is a large cemetery. 
The Roman Catholic Chapel, a humbler structure, also of red brick, has an 
apsidal termination. The railway-station lies towards the south-west of can¬ 
tonments ; and just outside it, on the road to the civil station, stands the rail¬ 
way sarfii, an one-storied gabled quadrangle of brick, containing many shops. 1 
The other buildings arc such as might be expected in a large military station, 
where the ordinary force consists of a regiment of British infantry, a battery 
of artillery, a regiment of native horse, and another of native foot. There are 
tho cavalry, infantry, and artillery barracks, a hospital, the commissariat 
yard and rum stores, and the mess-houses of the various regiments. Vegeta¬ 
bles for the British troops are supplied by the soldiers’ gardens, and books 
by the Outram Institute. u I should say, 1 * writes Dr. Fluuck in 1878, “■ that 
for oleauliuesa, for well-laid out and ample space, for commodious well-built 
barrack accommodation, and for its many shady trees, the Bareilly canton¬ 
ment would bo hard to match in India. A few pine-trees near the artillery 
lines deserve special mention, as their species (Pinus longifolia) is but rarely 
met with elsewhere in the plains. The cantonment is the headquarters of tho 
General Commanding tho Bareilly Brigade. 


Its comparatively modern origin, and still more modem rise to iinpor- 
Antiquities tance, prepare one to expect a dearth of antiquities in Bareilly. 

But it is strange that the oldest building of any real mark 

•should be little more than a century old. The tomb of the Lord Protector 

(JHajU~uUMulk) Rahmat Khan stands near the Aonla road, a short distance 

south- west of the city. Its precincts are entered by a rather handsome gateway, 

adorned with stencilled patterns whose colouring is now somewhat faded. In 

Tomb of Raima at this gateway may bo seen some Corinthian half columns 

Khaiu and capitals, proving that European details bad before tho 

British occupation begun to mingle with tho Muslim architecture of Rohih 

kh(tnd. Entering, wo traverse first a group of ruinous brick walls long forsaken 

. • 1 Is position, not its ownership or foundation, gave this hostel tho name of the llaihoag 
Sar&iilt was built by Government.during the magistracy of Mr. 0. Moore. 
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by their plaster, and afterwards a cemetery of small tombs overshadowed by 
brambly jujubes and tall grass, From tlio graveyard wo pass into the*shrine' 
itself, an elegant but shabby domed building of plastered brick with gilded 
■finials, Over the door is a Persian inscription recording its foundation by Ball- 
mat’s daughter in 1839 (1256H,) This inscription is, however, altogether mis¬ 
leading, Kalunat was buried here, by His prime minister, Pah&r Singh, iu 1774, 
His son Zulfikdr placed the canopy and inscriptions over Iris tomb in the follow¬ 
ing year. When the wall which ho had built round Pilibhit was demolished, 
the money derived from the sale of the materials was devoted to the construction 
of the dome and precincts, cither by the Oudh Government at the suggestion 
of the British, or by the British Government itself. It was reserved for 
Bahmat’s daughter in lier old age to repair the building and take the credit 
of the whole to herself. 

Within, in the dark space beneath the dome, lies the tomb of the great 
regent himelf, plain with the severe simplicity of most Muslim graves. Tlmt 
tomb is covered by an ornamental canopy of plaster on an iron frame. The 
plaster has in too many places fallen from Us metal skeleton. Above the 
arches of the canopy are several Arabic and Persian legends, including one 
yielding the date 1775 (1188H.), and that other which Sadi tells us was in¬ 
scribed over the arched entrance of tho palace of Faridun 1 
JafidH) ai barddur % na mfinad bahas } 
l)il andar Jnhdn-dfari'i band o bas ! 

Ma knn tahiya bar mulk-i dunyd va pusht, 

10 bisydr has chdn tu parvard o kusht „ 

Chu dhang-i raftan hunad jdn-i pdk t . 

Chi bar tdhkt chi bar riie khah 9** 

tf This world, oh brother 1 almll with none abide, 

Fix all thy heart on God, and none bcBido i 
Trust not to earthly rule—such hopo were vain, 

For hosts like thee the earth hath nursed and slain, 

When from the corse her flight tho pure soul wings, 

Tho bnro earth lends a ooueh meet as the throne of kings. 3 

The building was repaired during the Lieutenant-Governorship of Mr, 
Thomason, himself, as already mentioned, buried at Bareilly j and the muni¬ 
cipality have lately devoted Bs. 400 to some superficial renovations, Its decay 
dates from the rebellion of 1857-58, when most of Hafiz Rahtnat’s descendants 
i{ went out” under their chief, Khan JBahddur ICliAn, They had received in 
many cases small pensions, whose forfeiture for treason deprived the building 
of the repairs that family pride had hitherto afforded to bestow. A small 

'GulisMtu chap. I, »Fariduh, the seventh monarch of the first or Peshdadian dynasty of 
Poi’&i&j is said to have flourtahed about 750 B t C. 3 Translated by Mr, B. H.T. Gninth. 

The translations by JiieUop Hcbor and Mr, Tlatfs wore not considered worth the transcription. 
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patch of glebe land (wakf) repays a blind old sacristan (mnfamlli) for bis care 
of the shrine. The profits of this land are deed out by a foe of one melon in 
every cartload brought for sale to a market sometimes held thereon, wliilo a 
further trifle is supplied by the sale of the graveyard grass. 

Close to Rahmat’a tomb is that of Muhammad Y&r, sou of AH Muham¬ 
mad. This was built during the lifetime of the person interred therein. 

The Jami Masjid or cathedral of the Slrias, with its tree-crowned tower, 
JSnu Masjlds r»f the has been airoiuly mentioned. It was built by Governor 
Shmfl and Sunnis. Mirza Hasan Rdza ICljan under orders of Asaf~nd-daula f 
Nawab of Oudli (1774-97); and was repaired about three years ago by 
Kasim All Kbfin, uncle of the Nawftb of RYunpur. The cathedral of the Sun¬ 
nis, beside the road loading south from the eastern gate of Inglisganj, was 
built by Governor Makrand Itai (cim 1667), but is a loss conspicuous 
building* Attached is an orchestral gateway ( naubatkhdna ), about half a cen¬ 
tury old. This mosque too was I'esfcored about three years ago at the cost of 
the Sunni community. 

Partial traces of the first earthen fort, built early in the sixteenth century 
Eoxtsof the okUndnew ^7 Basdeo, the somewhat mythical founder of Bareilly, 
clt r- are still to he discovered in the ICot muhalla of the old 

city. The castle itself was destroyed by a lieuteuant of Akbar’s (1556-1605)4 
The later fort built in the now city by Makmnd Rai has, as above told, loft 
not a rack behind. But the high bank of the Deoraniya, now occupied by tho 
Ivila police-station, perhaps marks its site. 

Tho Jlirz&i Masjid and tomb of Shahdana have been named as the only 
Mirzai Masjid and tomb remarkable buildings of the old city. The former was 
of Shahdana. built by Governor Mirza Ain-nl-mulk by the order or 

leave of Akbar. A chronogram of Faizi, engraved on the mosque, remarks in 
Arabic that iC praise is due to God alone/* and thereby gives the date of 
construction as 987H, or 1579A. D. Hear the mosque the founder laid out a 
garden known as the Mirzfii Bagh ? but of thispleasaunce the name alone remains* 
The tomb of the Muslim hermit Sh&hddna was built by Makrand Rai in. the 
reign of Aurangzeb (1658-1707). During the riots of 1816 it beoame tho 
rendezvous of the insurgents, many of whom, when slain, were buried in its 

^ , r . , , , precincts. Amongst minor Muslim shrines may bo 
Lesser MuealmaQ slirmea. A ° _ 

mentioned tho tombs of Governor Badr-ul-Ishim Kh'&u 

and Bibiji. JGadr-uHshim was a native of Oudh, whom tho emperor appoint** 

ed governor after the imprisonment of Ali Muhammad, in 1745. Ho is said to 

have been an ancestor of-the Prince of Arkfit, but was certainly not an ancestor 

in the direct male line. Bibiji h said to be corruption of Bubuji, meaning 
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amongst the Afghdns an older sister. Tho lady in question was the elder 
sister of Rdhmat Kh&n. 

The baradari or twelve-doored summer-house of Governor Husain Ali 
Husain!* Kbtin stands between city and Eamgangapn tho garden 

known as the Husain Bagh. Husain Ali ruled Bareilly 
under Asaf-ud-daula. Another garden much frequented by Hindus is that of 

Chain pat Bit's gufcn. ? ham P at Eai ' r omi S ei ’ ^rothor of PabAr Singh. He 

is. said to have laid out these grounds, and built tho 
temple therein, in 1854 (11G7H). 

Tho manufactures of Bareilly are mostly of the'same 'typo as those of other 

Manufactures and trade. lar S° cities in tllG North-Western Provinces. A good 
deal of coarse cloth seems to bo-woven, more especially 
iu tho Old City ; and the amount of metal worked into simple vessels, tools, aud 
personal ornaments, is proportionate to the demands of tho population, A 
brisk grain trade exists in Shaha/natganj, Zultikarganj, tho kotw&li-ckauk, and 
other markets \ while a large weight of unrefined sugar is imported, but more 
for re-exportation than refinement at Barei lly itself. The experiment of starting 
a glass manufacture was in 1868 tried by.au European, but failed, The Govern¬ 
ment attempt to bake improved tiles met, as already mentioned, with tho same 
fate, though tiles and earthenware on native methods are produced as abundantly 
as required. But the speciality of Bareilly is its lacquered black-nnd-gilt furni¬ 
ture, which may bo seen in reception rooms, Native or European, all over these 
provinces. 


Tho following register of imports, compiled for two years from the 
returns of the municipality's outposts, may give some idea of the local trade :— 


Article. 

Act imports in 

| Consumption per head in 

!’874*75. 

] 876-77,. 

1874-75. 

1376-77. 

Quanti¬ 

ty. 

Value, 

Quauti- 

ty ‘ 

Value. 

Quanti¬ 

ty. 

Value. 

Quanti¬ 

ty. 

Value, 


Mds, 

Bs, 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds.s.c. 

Rg.a.p. 

Mds. a. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

Grain ... 

6,52,224 


5,73,049 

m 

7 5 3 

IM 

6 25 n 

Ml 

Sugar, refined •„ 

9 ,.17 7 


18.264 


0 4 4 

tit 

0 4 1 


Ho., unrefined ... 

1,97,696 

Ml 

2,35,09b 

... 

2 7 13 

III 

2 27 3 

M* 

Gin 

6,670 

Ml ' 

7,072 

... 

0 3 0 

B 

0 3 4 

Ml 

Oi her articles of food, 

8,83,623 

1,19,7 10 

8,55,077 

1,24,135 

10 1 3 

1 0 7 

8 29 6 

1 6 

Animals for slaughter, 

lid. 12,643 

Ml 

■ It 

Ml 

IM 

HI 

• M 

it* 

Oil and oil-seeds 

34,309 


29,296 

• M 

0 16 0 

lit 

0 6 10 

... 

Fuel, &c, i«. 

34,509 

'fli,U7 

29,290 

73,644 

0 15 0 

011 1 

0 6 10 

6 13 3 

Building materials ... 

,,, 

1,52,069 

•it 

1,90,637 

Ml 

1110 


2 0 0 

Drugs and spices 


1,58,767 

•M 

1,61,871 

Ml 

1 12 3 

Mt 

,1 8 11 

Tobacco 

2,455 

,,, 

3,671 

Ml 

0 1 2 

1.4 ' 

0 l 10 

' mi 

European cloth 


6,20,837 


6,19,631 

! .• 

6 12 2 

Ml 

6 10 8 

Native do, 

tn 

1,17,602 

*1* 

1,08,437 

: III. 

1 5 4 

Ml 

13 H 

Metals ,♦*. 

*«» 

1,90,647 

... M* , 

1,59,263 

lit 

3 1 9 

.IM . . 

l 10 6 

i " 


93 
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The corporation or municipal committee consist of 24 members, where- 

• , v of 8 sit cx officio* and tlie remainder by election of the 

Municipality, u . , . , ,. A 

rate payers, its income is derived chiefly from an octroi 

tax, which in 1876-77 foil at tho rate of Re* 0-12-11 per head of population. 

The various heads of income and expenditure for two years may be thus 

shown« 


Receipts, 


1870-7*. MB77-78, 


Expcuditure. 


| 1870-77. 1877-78. 


' "Opening balance ... 13,186 

Class I.—Food and 40,4a 1 

drink. 

j f) II.—Animals for 2,004 

slaughter, 

„ III.—Fuel, &c, ... 5,01 i 

„ IV.—B u i 1 d i n g 5,069 

: materials. 

I )} V,—Drugs and 6,058 

spices. 

„ VI.—Tobacco ... 459 

„ VII.—Textile fab- 8,830 

ries. 

„ VIII.—Metals 2,389 


Collection m »»» 

Hoad-office, M ... 

Supervision ... 

Originnl works ,*, 

Repairs and ranintcnanco 
of roads. 

Police ,h ... 

Education ... 
Registration of birtua and 
death. 

Lighting ... 

Watering roads 
Drainage works ... 

Water-supply ,» 

Charitable grants 
Conservancy ... 

Miscellaneous * t . 


6,545 6,687 


4,460 5,190 

m* 7,844 

24,357 29,007 

4,882 4,722 


640 10,279 

15,653 13,027 


Bento 

Bines 

Pounds 

Miscellaneous 


*" l 1,144 9,3 

... I 


72,887 92,008 


63,341 88,673 


The chief events in the history of its capital will be found in the history 

. , of the district at lame, and we need here do little more 

History. ° 7 

than name those events in chronological order. The 

Old City is said to have been founded in 1537, and to have derived its name of 
B&us Bareli from its founder or founders, B&s tho Barhela, or B&s and Barel tlie 
'E atehriyas. Tlie fort, again, which Bas built therein is said to have been cap¬ 
tured from that rebellious chief by Abb6s Ali Kh&n, an officer of the emperor 
Akbar. But tho improbability of those legends, so far at least as they refer to 
the foundation of Bareilly, has been elsewhere pointed out. It can only bo asser¬ 
ted with certainty that the town became the seat of a subordinate Government 
early in Akbar’s reign, arid that it is first mentioned by history in 1573. A few 
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years later the founder of the Mirzdi Masjid and Mirzdi Bdgk, Xiu-id-Mullc, was 
governor, and by the close of Akbar’a rule, in 1596 , Bareilly had become the 
headquarters of a great mahdl or parganah (see Karor). The next governor 
of any mark was Bija Makrand Rai IChatri, appointed towards the close of 
Skdhjahdn’s reign ( 1657 )* Ho founded the now city, a now fort therein, the 
tomb of Bhdhddna, and tho cathedral of the Sunnis, To him and his brothers are 
ascribed the quarters of Makrand pur, Alanigiiiganj, Mulukpur, Kuuwarpur, and 
Bilidripur* During his incumbency ( 1657 ), in tho reign of Aurangzob, tho gov¬ 
ernments of Samblml and Baddyun were united, and Bareilly attained its pre¬ 
sent position as capital of ICatohr* The town fell into the grasp of tho Robilla 
Ali Muhammad about 1740 , and thereby suffered some loss of importance, 
for Ali fixed his headquarters at Aoula. Under tho rule of his successor Bah- 
mat, Filibhit was the favoured city, but Bareilly again rose into prominence. 
The chief event of this period was the rebellion of Indy at, above described. 
To Hindu ministers of Ali or Rahmat the town owes the Katra-Mdnrae and 
Gadhi quarters* To the sons of Rahmat are due those of Indyatganj and Zul- 
fikdrganj. The other monuments of this period are, it will be remembered, tho 
mosques of Badru-i-IsIam and Bibiji and tho garden of Champat Rdu Other 
relics of tho Rohillas, though built during the succeeding regime of Oudb, are 
the tombs of Rahmat and Muhammad Y&tv 

On thedefeat of the Rohillas in 1774 , Bareilly was occupied by the Nawdh 
Vazir and its future masters, the British, The English forces again passed 
through it in 1794, to defeat the Rdmpur troops at Bhitaum* Meanwhile, op 
at about tho same time, the town had been ouriched by tho Shia cathedral 
aud the summer-house of Governor Husain Ali, In 1801 it was ceded to 
the East India Company, and became the capital of the Bareilly district. The 
salient points in its later history are tho revolts or riots of 1816 , 1837 , 
1857 , and 1870 . To its present rulers Bareilly owes the bulk of its public 
buildings. 

Barkhera, a village of parganah Bisalpnr, stands oil the unmetalled road 
from Bisalpur to Pilibhlt, 32 miles from Bareilly, and not far from the 
left bank of the Deoka river* The population amounted in 1872 to 1,516 souls 
only, but Barkhera has a second-class police-station and district post-office. 
It is said to have been founded by a mythical Rdja named Hannah Its own 
name means the mound of banyan trees ; but is perhaps, like that of Bdrikbar 
or Barkhera in the adjoining Kkeri, derived from that of Vairdt, the nephew 
of Vena. 1 

1 CumiinghanVs Archccological Survey ReportSf I,, ppi 3£JG, 351* Bariklior seems to have b$CU , 
overlooked by the Oudh Gazetteer, 
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, Bashauatcunj, Bishdratganj, "or Ahmad uagar, the most central market 
Tillage of pargana Sanolm, stands be side the Oudli and Rohilkhand Bail way, 
11 miles south-west of Bareilly* The railway has liore a station and a tele¬ 
graph-office. 

The population amounted in 1872 to 2,764. In the village are an element¬ 
ary school and a mud-built hostel (a<mh) for travellers. The market is bold 
twice weekly, and the Chaulddari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force. During 
1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and 
a balance (Rs. 12) from the preceding year, a total income of Rg. 279. The 
expenditure, which consisted chiefly of police and public works charges, 
amounted to Ra. 251, In tho same year the village contained 301 houses, of 
which 149 were assessed with the tax, tho incidence being Re, 1-12-9 per 
house assessed and Re 0-1-6 per head of population. 

The village was founded by Baslifirat Klmn, Rohiila Siibadar of pargana 
Saneha ; ami probably derives its second name of Ahmadnagar from tho pay¬ 
master Ahmad, son of Sardar KMu. 

, ’ Bhaaiora or Bliamaura, also in parganah Saneha, stands on the metalled 
road between Bareilly and Budaun, 14 miles south-south-west of tho former. It 
iu 1872 contained 842 inhabitants. Here arc a first-class police-station, dis^ 
trict post-office, and fine road bungalow. Near the village on tho east flows tho 
Bajha watercourse. 

Bharoma or Bharaidia, a frontier village of parganah Karor, stands on 
the metalled Bareilly ancl Shahjahanpur road, 7 miles from Bareilly, Its popula¬ 
tion is 292 only, but Bharolia contains a fourth-class police-station or outpost. 

Bhojotura, also in pargana Karor, stands on tlio metalled road between 
Bareilly and Nami Till, 11 miles north of the former. Near the village on the 
east flows the Dooraniya river. The population amounted in 1872 to 540 
only, but Bhojupura has a third-class police-station, a district post-office, and 
an encampiug-ground for troops. 

Bhuta or Ummedpur Bhutaha, a frontier village of parganah Fa rid pur, 
stands on the unmetalled road betwoeu Bareilly aud Bisalpur, 12 miles east of 
tho former. Hero are a third-class police-station and district post-office, but 
the population amounted in 1872 to 1,950 only. 

BuoitiA or Bichauria—See Nawabganj. 

Bilsanda, a market village of Bisalpur, lies near tho eastern frontier of 
that pargana, 34 miles east-south-east from Bareilly. It had in 1872 a 
population of 2,625 inhabitants. In tho village are a SGComhclass police- 
station, district post-office, ancl elementary school, besides several brick-built 
houses aud temples, Near it, on the east, flows the Khanaut river. 
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The market is held twice weekly, and is on o of the two largest of suck 
gatherings in the district. 1 Its speciality is sugar. The Cbaukfddri Act (XX, 
of 1856) is in force at Bilsanda; and in 1877-78 the house-tax thereby 
imposed yielded, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Rs. 26) from the 
preceding year, a total income of Rs. 426. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 347. In the same year the village 
contained 331 houses, of which 826 were assessed with tlio tax, the incidence 
being Re. 1-3-8 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-5 per head of population. 

BIsalpur, a municipality and the head-quarters of the tahsil so 
named, stands ou the junction of the unmetalled Pifibhit-Sbubjahfiiipur and 
Bareilly-Bisalpur roads, 24 miles east-sonth-east of Bareilly. The town 
staucls in north latitude 28°18', east longitude 79°52', about 550 foot above the 
sea. It had in 1872 a population of 9,250 inhabitants, occupying a sito of 
142 acres, at a density of about 65 to the acre, 

That site crests the low watershed between Deolm and Amerhi rivers, 
Appearance standing about 2 miles east of the former and 1J west of 

the latter. But about half-way between town and Deolm 
intervenes the small Rapatua watercourse, To Amerhi and Rapatua, therefore, 
flows the surface drainage of the city, Ou all sides except the south the sito 
is shadily skirted with groves; but* even on the south such plantations are 
not altogether wanting. The town itself has the general appearance of an 
overgrown agricultural village, with few brick-work buildings to relievo the 
tawny monotony of mud walls and thatched roofs. But within the last ten 
years its centre lias been adorned with a tidy market-place of uniform and 
durably built shops. In this ganj meet four well-kept metalled roads, skirted 
by saucer drains; and ib may be called the business quarter* The official 
quarter is-oil the southern outekirfc, where a recollected a tahdli, first-class police- 
station, tahsili school, branch dispensary, and imperial post-office. The 
fashionable quarter, again, seems to lie on the northern outskirt. Here is a fine 
square masonry tank, surrounded by hostels (dftarmsidla), temples, and other 
Hindu buildings, amongst which the great Jhouso of one Shdmobaran Dube is 
conspicuous. A few other temples and several serviceable wells may be seen 
elsewhere in the town. As usual in a large mud-built settlement, the number of 
excavations filled with stagnant water is largo, Such pools are most numerous 
on the southern and eastern edges, where they are called Badhern. 

An annual fair for cattle and country produce was started at BIsalpur 
in 1862, and markets are held weekly. Grain and coarse sugar are the prin¬ 
cipal staples of trade, But the following register of imports, compiled for two 
J The other being Gunbau Hatu m Ricblm, 
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years from the returns of the municipality’s octroi outposts, may serve to give 
some idea of tlie local commerce:— 


Article. 


Grain 

Sugar, refined 
Do., unrefined 
GhI 

Other article* of food 
Animals for slaught 
Oil ancl oil-seeds 
Yuel, &c. 

Building materials 
Drugs and spices 
Tobacco 
European cloth 
Native do, 

Metals m. 



Nut imports in 


Consumption 

P8B HEAD IN 


1874-75. 

1876-77. 

1874-76. 

1870-77. 


£ 


In 

+3 



£ 






& 






f f** 








<aS 






<D 



Ci 

£ 

5 

£ 


rt 

CJ 






§ 



Zi 



<y 

> 

Q> 

£ 


& 



> 



a 



> 



Jills. 

ns. 

Mels. 

Rs, 

Mdfl. fi 

c. 

lis 

a, 

P. 

Mds. a 

c 

Ra. 

a. 

P- 


28,505 


32,924 

f ft« 

3 

2 

6 


IM 


3 

20 

6 


ftftft 

2u 1 

■ M 

114 

ftftft 

O 

0 

14 


Ml 


0 

0 

7 


■ 4ft 


ft » ft 

12,340 

»*• 

I0,82y 

M 1 

1 

12 

13 


IM 


1 

0 

2 


Ml 


ft# 

20 7 

• ft ■ 

25 U 

••ft 

0 

1 

4 


ftftft 


0 

1 

1 


... 


lift 

42,184 

4,630 

4-1,578 

3,685 

4 

20 

9 

0 

8 

0 

4 

30 

12 

0 

6 

3 


■ft f 

... 

1,473 

ti. 


ft ■ ft 



Ml 



ftftft 



*•» 


ft#* 

80S 

.*1 

693 

• I. 

0 

3 

n 


... 


O 

2 

8 


... 


IM 

1,0*22 

8,985 

736 


0 

4 

3 

0 

15 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Iff 

7 

!•* 

401 

2,310 

3tiu 

1.922 

0 

2 

0 

O 

4 

0 

0 

l 

9 

0 

8 

3 

If* 1 

• ft f 

12,079 

tll 

4,767 




1 

4 

a. 


..I 


0 

8 

1 


801 


647 

• I. 

0 

3 

3 


Ml 

i 

0 

S 

8 


,,, 


Mf 

•» * 

34,557 

Ml 

21,133 


Ml 


3 

6 

0 


i«t 


2 

4 

2 

Of 


27,398 

tll 

23,30! 


in 


2 

15 

O 


... 


2 

7 

11 

ft • * 


8,911 

lit 

7,166 


Ml 


O 

1& 

3 


ftftft 


0 

12 

3 


The corporation or municipal committee consists of 9 members, whereof 
3 sit by virtue of their office, and the remainder by election 
Municipality. 0 £ t j, e rate-payers. Its income is derived chiefly from an 

octroi tax, which in 1876-77 fell at the rate of He. 0-5-2 per head of population. 
The various heads of income and expenditure for two years may be thus 
shown :•—• 


Receipts, 

1876-77. 

1&77-78 

Expenditure, 

1876-77 

1877-78. 



lls. 

R*. 


Its, 

R&. * 


f Opening balance ... 

714 

138 

Jolleotion 

035 

645 


Clnsa I.*—Food and drink ... 

1,700 

1,531 

Head-office 

120 

116 


„ 11.—A ni m a 1 s for s 1 au ghter, 

100 

216 

Supervision 

Ml 

MV 

s. 

„ III.—Fuel, &c, ,.. 

221 

20G 

Original works ... 

291 

600 

„ IV.—Building materials 

119 

97 

Repairs and raaiute- 


25 

u 

Q 

„ V.—Drugs and apices, &c. 

„ VI.—Tobacco 

140 

129 

nance of roads. 




183 

108 

Police 

978 

1,059 


„ VII—Textile fabrics 

444 

232 

Education 

96 

96 


„ )} VIII.—Metals 

72 

88 

Registration of births 
and deaths. 

Ml 

Ml 








Total »M 

3,000 

2,755 

Lighting 

Watering roads 

Ml 

ftftft 

Mi 

M* 





Drainage works 

100 

M* 





Water-supply 

IM 

IM 

Rents M» ... 

4 

21 

Charitable grants i 

920 ; 

120 

Fines mi 

7 

23 

Conservancy M , 

3,724 1 

666 

Pounds «„ in fi* 

Miscellaneous , mi m. 

] 414 

0,353 

Miscellaneous , • > 

247 

265 


Total 

3,425 

12,152 

Total mi, 

6,517 ! 

3,082 
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Bisalpuv is said to have been founded by one Bisu, nn Ahir chieftain who 
flourished in the reign of SMhjah&n (1G28-58), But this 
History* legend fails to account for the l in the name of tlio town, 

and is perhaps merely a clumsy expedient locally invented to explain that' 
name. In his note on Dewal Mr. H. S, Bouldorson gives Yisalapur as the 
original spelling, and the-great orientalist Prinsop allows that orthography to 
pass without comment. Visala Ueva or Bisal Deo was a ChauhAn king of 
Delili who took a Tom nr wife ; and the name Bisal is probably not uncommon 
amongst the Jaughara Tomars of the neighbourhood. It may at least bo 
said, therefore, that tlio town is as likely to have been founded by one Bisal 
Singh as by one Bum AMr. Under the rule of the Iiolullas (1748-74) one 
Sher Khan built a fort at Bisal pur, which thereon became, as now, the head¬ 
quarters of a tahsib The peace of the town and neighbourhood was, shortly 
after the introduction of British, disturbed by a JungUara revolt (1805). 
But few events of any importance have since then occurred. 

BfSALFUR, a pargana and tahsil of tho Bareilly district, is bounded on tho 
west by parganas and tahsils Naw&bgauj and Faridpur, a frontier being iu places 
afforded by the Deoha river; on the south by the Shahjalmiipur district; on tlio 
feast by the Kbanaut river, which divides it from Shahjahanpur and pargana 
Puranpur of the Pilibhit tah&il; and on the north by Purimpur and pargana 
Pilibhit of the fcahsil last named, It contained, according to the official state¬ 
ment of 1878, 370 square miles and 315 acres, but according to the earlier 
roveuue survey more than 5 square miles loss. Details of area, as furnished 
by the settlement survey, and also of population, will be hereafter given, Tho 
pargana contains 656 estates (mahtils), distributed amongst 456 villages 
(ihauza$)> 

Lying as it does just below tho swampy Pilibhit, the pargana is traversed 
Yutsioal FifiATUjREs by sevornl considerable streams, whose general direc- 

jilrers. tion j s f ro ,d north to south. Of these the Khanaut 

on the east, the Mdla or Katna in the centre, and the Deoha on the west, are 
the most important, The Khanaut funs in a deep bed, with a narrow khddiv 
or “ carse ” on either side. Its high banks are, like those of its sister streams, 
locally known as dhaia. The Kbdwa, Kau, or Katni, a branch which quits 
the JMdla just after entoring this pargana, flows south-eastwards to join the 
Khanaut Bomowhat above the centre of its course along tho frontier, General 
Cunningham identifies this Katni with the artificial canal, or Katha nadi^ which 
R6ja Lalla cut 1 between the two rivers towards the close of the tenth century. 
The Khanaut has no other noticoablc affluent. Tho Mala is joined about tho 
1 Katna, to be cut, Bee article on Peoria and VewaU 
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centre of its course through Bisalpuv by tlio Amerlii, aud the united stream is 
thereafter known as the Katna. The Amerlii has, itself, two small local tribu¬ 
taries^—the Navhara and Bhageya. Rising as it does in the lower Himalaya, 
the Deoha is a strong and rapid river, which easily and frequently gnaws deep 
new beds through its broad and sandy basin. Its principal affluents in Bisal- 
pur, which all however join it after quitting this district, are the Khaimuaand 
Khaqdni, Katna and Rapatua. After receiving the Clinkreri uftla in the south 
of the pargana, the last named becomes a deep and considerable stream. Dur¬ 
ing the rains the Deoha is joined also on its right bank by the Lunchra 
brook. 


The watersheds which divide the principal streams are of no great height; 

and though the country between Ivatnn and Deolia undu- 

Elevations, _ . ° . . M1 mi T _ jt t 

lates, the pargana contains no lulls. The loftiest observed 

elevation is 586 feet above the sea in the forest to the north-east, and the low¬ 
est 506 feet at Bhagwantpur. The sandy strip which extends several villages 
deep along the bank of tho Ifhanaufc is in general the highest part of the par- 
^ ^ gana. Its northern portion is occupied by the forest just 

mentioned, a continuation of the Bilahri and Pilibbit wood¬ 
lands. This is composed chiefly of stunted sffl (Shorea vobmta) or sbisham ( Dal - 
bergia $moo) } and less frequently of haldu (Aclina cordifolia) trees. Useless for 
constructive purposes, the timber serves only.as fuel. Tho same poverty and 
dryness of soil which prevent the forest from producing good treos would for¬ 
bid it, if cleared, to grow good crops. Scanty population and the attacks of 
graminivorous beasts debar from prosperity the few good villages in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. Though swarming with blue-bull {Portaoa pictus) and spotted deer 
(Axis maetdatus)) the jungle is too dense for successful shooting. Tho south of 
the pargana is shaded by the remains of another forest, consisting mostly of 
dhdk (Butea frondo&ci) and thorny scrub, 

The sterile soil of the Khanaut dhaia find its counterpart in five outlying 
k patches elsewhere. These always adjoin rivers, and never 

exceed seven or eight villages in extent, They are situate 
on the southern border (1) between the Khaimua and a small tributary water¬ 
course called the Sakri; 1 (2) between the Khandni and Katna aud (3) between 
Katna and Rapatua; on the western border (4) between Deoha and JWmcha 
rivers; and towards the northern border (5) between the Amerlii and an affluent. 
The characteristics of the soil are in every case the same. Low ridges of sand 
(blniv) or sandy loam {dumai or dovas) alternate with stiff poor clay (mqtlii/dr 
or hhdpat) in the hollows; and the substratum is too loose and sandy to admit 
1 Sakri is also a name ol tlic IUmwaut in its upper course through Ftirnnpur, 
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of permanent wells. Such tracts were at settlement classed in tUo second circle 
of assessment. 

The remainder of tho pargana west of the Klianaut dhaia, ami outside tho 
five patches just mentioned* is fertile enough. Except on the higher lauds* 
there is little soil so siliceous as to be called sandy (bh&r). Water is sometimes 
found at from four to teu feet from the surface* the average depth through¬ 
out the pargana being about 1H feet. The banks of the Katna show an 
especially good loam* which produces fine wheat and sugar. The basin of 
the JDooha alters in fertility according to the character and extent of the 
yoarly floods 1 * but is generally superior to the valleys of the Khanaufc and 
Katna. 


It is perhaps in the valley of the Katna that the crops receive the largest 
Irrigation share of water. The Deoha and Khanaut traverse too 

sandy a soil to bo dammed* and flow too far below the level 
of the surrounding country to afford much irrigation by other methods. But the 
first-named river is blocked by two great dams : (1) between Dhakwara and 
Pahfirganj on the Katna* and (2) at Mundia Somnagar on the Mala. The sys¬ 
tem on which these dams are maintained has been described above (p. 519), 
The landholders who manage the first or larger dam make a profit of Rs, 300 
or 400 yoarly* tlio contributions they receive having re- 
Lagoons. niained unaltered since fixed by Mr. Boulder son in 1828. 

Numerous ponds and lagoons* dotted all over the pargana* provide a similar 
source of irrigation, Tho chief seem to bo those at Akbarabad, Bamroli* and 
Nawfida Sani, Tho horseshoe or serpentine shapo of many show them to 
bo deserted beds of rivers. The winch-wheel (char kid) wells of the second 
circle aro usually destroyed by the downfall of the rains less than a year 
after their construction. In other parts of the parganah* where the level 
of water is lower, tho wells avo worked by lever or by large leathern 
buckets. In the latter case the buckets are drawn up by gangs of men, as 
in Oudiu ‘ 


Tho only noteworthy manufactures are those of sugar and indigo. In 
1872 tho parganah was found to contain 156 sugar-boiling 


Economical Fka- 

TUIU^S. 

Products. 


establishments* and a fow villages are held by an indigo 
concern of the next district 2 * but the bulk qf the parganah 
trade is in raw agricultural produce. Sugarcane* rice* and 


■wheat aro tho principal staples, a larger* percentage of the cultivated area being 
sown with the former crop than in any other parganah, The following list 


i Svpra p. 516. s The Minim factory in ShAhjahanpur. 
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will, however, show in what proportion that area is occupied-by the chief spring 


and autumn crops. 

Atnons iukvesi. 


SriUNQ lunvEST. 


Percentage of 
cultivated urea* 


Percentage of 
cultivated area, 


Rice m» 30*04 

Sugarcane ... ... 8*63 

And land left fallow for sugar 
crop of following autumn 
(pan dra) mi 8*63 

Bftjra millet ft „ ... <3-43 

Cotton... im ... 4 34 

Other crops ... m <372 


Wheat 

Chick-pea (chmut) 
Other crops 


«•« 27 04 
... 2 r>o 

ooi 


Total mi 04 73 


Total iM 35-21 


Of rice, twenty different kiwis arc grown, but tbo commonest tiro 
anjana, banhi , seorhi, and sathi} Being grown on tlio lower levels, such as 
river basins, this crop is often exposed to damage from floods. 


For tlio local sale of these products there is but one large town, tlio capital, 
Markets and com- Bfsalpur; but several smaller village marts, such asBilsanda, 
rautticationsi Bamroli, Barkhera, Deoria, Mundia-Bilahra, X^areli, and 

Marauri, 2 should also bo mentioned. Bareilly, Pilibhlt, and Kliuchiganj (in 
Shfihjahftnpuv) aro the chief markets for the surplus produce ; but trade with 
distant places is checked by inferior communications, The iinmetnUod road 
from PilibMt to Shdhjahanpur passes north and south through tlio parganah, 
being joined at its capital by a similar lino from Bareilly. There aro no other 
highways, and tlio numerous unbridgod streams offer the greatest obstacles to 
traffic* 33ufc by way of compensation, the Deoha is, during tho rains, navigable 
by vessels of 400 maunds 3 burthen. 


Classification of The areas of the parganah, at tho time of the past and 

nroa * present revenue settlements, may bo thus compared:— 




At last settle- 

At present 

Increase per 

Decrease per 



mout. 

settlement. 

cent. 

cant. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Total area 

ft i 

232,169 

236,170 

1*29 

ft# 

Barren m ... 


32,033 

31,340 


3*9 

Kevemie-frce 


7,590 

2*840 

Ml 

62*64 

u: w Old waste 


58,447 

48,167 

... 

17*59 

g } Now fallow. m 


7,241 

1.830 


74*72 

^ ( Cultivated ♦ » 

(M 

121,239 

150,993 

19*60 

Ml 


. Supra p. 56,. Maraun has no claims to he described in a senarnto article ; and 

the only facts whic.i need be added n bout it here arc that its foundation ig ascribed to May- 
yiu-adhvftjft, and that it wan once tho capital of a pavgtiuuh heaving its mine* 9 1 . e sonic- 

thing over 14.J, 
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It may bo added that according to tho later measurements 51-3 per cent, of 
the cultivated area is watered. 

The current settlement of laud revenue was effected by Mr. S. M. Moons. 
Settlement of land Dividing tho parganah into the two circles of assessment 
revenue. alrcadylmentionecl, ho assuiliod tho following ront-ratos for 

the various soils of each :— 


Rent-hate i»er ache on 


Circle. 

Dumat , ilorns, or loam, 
(67*1 per cent . of 
cultivated area)* 

Maltipdr , hhdpat, or 
clatj hind (a2*9 per | 
cent.) 

Wtl'tr or samli/ soil 
CIO'O). 

% £ 4 

zi «.i: 

*‘3 

* 


Irrigated. 

Unirrignt- 

cd. 

Irrigated. 

Unir ligat¬ 
ed. 

Irrigated. 

.TJnirrigat- 

ed* 

•h =3 u ^ 


Its, a. 

Rs. a, 

I?s. n. 

Rs. fi. 

Rs. a, 

Rs. a. 

Its, a. 

X ... 

5 10 

3 6 

6 0 

a 3 

3 8 

2 2 

3 10 

II 

4 3 

2 10 

4 0 

2 e 

2 14 

M2 

3 6 


Tho application of tlieae rates to tho assessable area gave tho whole par- 
ganali a gross rental of Rs, 6,17,246; auci deduced from that figure at 50 per, 
cent., tho demand would have reached Rs. 3.08,623. The sum actually proposed 
was Rs. 3,07,930, oi\including the ten per cent, cess and fees («ambi.<t) on 
revenue-free lands, Rs. 3,39,190. The results and incidence of the now demand 
may bo thus compared with those of the old :~ 



Incidence per. acre on 

j TOTAf, DEMAND 
(EXCfsVDim 
f CKSSES.) 

Settle¬ 

ment. 

Cnltivaled area . 

Assessable area* 

Total a mu 

| Initial. , 

Pinal. 

" 

1 Initial. 

i • 

Pinal. 

Initial. ; 
:_ ' 1 

Pinal. 

Initial. 

Pinal. 

Past ... 
Present 

Rs. a. p. 

2 3 10 
i «•« J 

Rs a. p, 

J 13 4 

2 8 9 

Rs, ii. p. 

1 7 C2 

Ml 

Rs. a. p, 
17 8 

1 13 8 

Its. a, p. 
13 4 

. . IM 

Ha. n. p. 
12 9 

1 CIO 

Rs, 

2,89,995 

lv A'!-. 

Us. 

2,77*782 

3,07.930 

Increase, 

»*. 

0 6 6 

HI 

0 6 0 

IN 

0 4 1 

. HI 

30 , 14 s 


Though not yet finally sanctioned by G-ovornineiit, this demand is pro¬ 
visionally in forco. A slight modification had in 1878-79 increased it to 
Rs. 3,08,155. 

Amongst the proprietors who pay this rovenuo, tho principal castes are 
Landlord " and tc- Ihijputs, Brahmans, Kurinis, and ICuyaths, Tho tenures 
,mnt * arc extremely simple, tho sumn&wi form being apparently 
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nearly six times as common as any other. The tenantry are chiefly Kuvmis, 
Brahmans, Kisftns, Chamars, Rajputs, and Muraos. Of the total cultivated 
area, 77,108 acres are tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy, many of 
wliom arc also tonants-at-will Tho total rental of the 
parganah by village papers, excluding tho hypothetical 
rent bf lands tilled by the proprietors themselves, was at settlement returned 
us Ks, 5,10,474; and adding manorial cesses, tho census of 1872 increases tho 
figure to Bs. 5,16,514. Tho variety which formerly existed in tho local stan¬ 
dards of area caused some uncertainty as to tho amount of rent duo from tho 
tenant. A biglia cultivated with crops which paid money rents measured less 
than one grown with crops paying in kind; and tho area was determined not 
by moftsimng-lme, but by paces actually stopped. In 1828 tho Collector (Mr, 
Boulderson) directed the use of a uniform measure by rope. But tlio land¬ 
holders still find means to protect themselves against tho loss which cortainty 
of mensuration involved. u Truces of tho old customs,” writes Mr. Moons, 
i€ are still found in tho practice of most of tho zamind&rs either to claim 
( dobiswai/ or one-tenth extra rent on sugarcane, or to measure it lip with 
18 kadams (paces) instead of 20 to tho side of the higha* It is needless to say 
that tho extra rent so gained is never shown in the patwAris’ papers. As far as 
the zamind&rs aro concerned, this cannot be characterized as a fraud or extor¬ 
tion ; it is only an attempt to maintain old customs against modern innovation 
whore measurements aro made with a rope. However, numerous frauds aro 
knowingly practised ; for instance, measuring in tho heat of the sun, when tho 
rope shrinks, while tho sir is measured when tho clew is on the ground and the 
rope has stretched ; lengths are omitted : the measurer holds tho ropo over his 
shoulder with his hand at his waist, and so on, the result being always against 
tlio cultivators. The latter have now discovered their rights and their losses 
under tho old system, and energetically claim to pay rent on tho Government 
measurement/’ Tho same writer calculates that during tho term of the last 
.settlement rents rose 12 per cent, in tho first, and 18 per confc, in the second 
circle of assessment. 

Iho following table gives tho official estimate of tho extent to which the 


Alienations. land of tlio parganah changed hands in the same period; 


Nature of transfer. ■ 

— 

Entire villages. 

Rights hi por- 
tion&. 

Area in acres. 

Demand. , 

By private sale 

Sales in execution of decrees' ’ 
Mortgages Ktm Li force m j 

64 

33 

128 

IN 4 

.it 

47,HI 
15,8?1 
17,540 

Its. 

67,947 

67,122 

20,140 
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It seoms therefore that, excluding a few confiscations for rebellion, about 
27 per cent, of tho area passed from its former proprietors. Tour villages were 
sold, and 44 farmod for arrears of revenue. These factsjdojiofc speak well for 
the last assessment. 

According to tho census of 1872 pargannli Bisalpur contained 506.. 

.. inhabited villages, of which 162 had less than 200 

1 opuft ion* inhabitants; 200 between 200 and 500 ; 102 between 

500 and 1,000 ; 20 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 
and ono between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants was Bisalpur, with a population of 0,250. 

The total population in 1872 mi inhered 205,538 souls (94,148 females), 
giving 555 to the square milo. Classified according to religion, there wore 
185,420 Hindus, of whom 85,0G7 wore females ; 20,117 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 9,081 were females; and one Christian, Distributing tho Hindu popu¬ 
lation amongst the four great classes, tho census shows 16,135 Brahmans, of 
whom 7,138 woro femaloa; 7,404 Rajputs, including 3,033 females; and 4,064 
Daniyas (1,854 females); whilst the great mass of the population is comprised 
in 11 tho other caatos” of the census returns, which show’ a total of 157,817 souls 
(73,042 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah 
are tho Gaur (214), Knnaujiya (6,397), and Sara.swat (190). The chief ildjput 
clans are tlio Janghdva (1,308), Ohauhdii (1,967), Katehriya (1,372), Gautam. 
(246), Kdthor (453), Gaur (192), Shiubansi, Bais, Bhadauviyn, Bdchlinl, Kachh- 
Wdha, Kathiya, Pomvdr, Ohandeia, and Kdsyap, Tho Daniyas belong to tho 
Agarwul 830, Mahar (723), Ummar, Dirhammaz, Kudrtani, Manai, Kaskmri, 
Ghausaini, Kasaundhan, Audhiya, and Simali sub-divisions. The most nu¬ 
merous amongst tho other castes are the Koli (7,028), Mali (11,522), Gadariya 
(3,463), Kayatb (2,499), Kahdr (8,265), Dhobi (4,132), Chamdr (15,912), 
Bavhai (3,067), Bharbhnnja (2,682), Ahfr (4,354), Nai or Hajjum (3,899), 
Bhangi or Khdkrob (1,655), Sondr (1,36 L), Kisdn (23,603), Toli <5,340), Kahvdr 
(2,823), Kumhdr (1,171), Giijar (1,233), Pasi (3,715), Kurmi (29,830), Dhanuk 
(2,875), Dam (1,481), and Lodha (5,980). Besides these, tho following castes 
comprising less than one thousand members are found in this parganali:-—Lobar, 
Jdt, Dakaut, Gosain, Nat, Patwa, Tamboli, Balrdgt, Bhilt, Khalik, Kdebbi, 
Bolddr, Bdri, MiamAr, Radbn, Bdnspkor, Halwni, and Sikligar, The Musalmdus 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (16,568), Sayyids (266), Mughals (118), and 
Batkins (3,037), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in tho statistics collected at tlio 
same census. From those it appears that, of tho malo 
Occupations. {K j u ]t population (not loss than fifteen yoars of ago), 371 am 


Occupations. 
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employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, pviests, doc¬ 
tors, and tlio tike; G,790 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o,; 1,466 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep¬ 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
47,169 in agricultural operations; 8,190 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. Them were 3,769 persons returned as labourers, and 743 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
llie same returns give 2,578 as landholders, 140,808 as cultivators, and 62,152 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, show 2,212 males as able to read 
and write out of a total mule population numbering 111,390 souls. 

For the general and fiscal history of the parganah the reader is referred to 
that of the district already given. It remains only to sketch 
the vicissitudes of Bmlpur as an administrative division, 
As shown by the inscription discovered at the former Dowal and Dooria were in 
99 2jA,D. the seat of a powerful Hindu dynast}'. But the traditions of the JangMra 
Bajputs assert that at the beginning of the fifteenth century the country was 
agaiu a forest, dotted only with a few AMr, Banjara, and Bhil strongholds. 
Entering the parganah in 1405 under one Mahrup Sah, the Janglmras captured 
Madra and Ohiti(Intgcion) from the AMra, and Ivareli and Marauri from, the Bhils. 
In 1570, at the beginning of Akbar’s reign, their chief, Basnnt Sab, founded 
Hcoria on lands seized from the Banj&ras, and expelled the BMls from Gnrha 
Khera. v In 1596, towards the close of the same reign, what is now* Blsalpur 
formed a portion of the Bareli tnahdU Baddy (in sarkdr^ and Dohli &uba, Its separ¬ 
ate area and revenue t at this period cannot bo shown, as Bareilly included also 
sevoral other largo modern pargauahs. The Alum continued to hold many vil¬ 
lages ; and in tlioreign of Shahjaluui (1628-58) the capital, Blsalpur, is said to 
have been. founded by one Bisu, a chief of tlioir clan. Traces of their rule are 
still preserved in such village-names as Ahirwara and Ahnpura. Parganah 
Btsalpuv was severed from Bareilly during Rohilla rule (1748-74), when tlio 
forfcatBisalpnr was built by Slier Kh&n. His name lingers in that of Shor- 
ganj, a village on the Puranpur froutier* The Bohilias afterwards divided 
Marauri from Bisalpur, granting the former pargaua reveuue-freo to tlioir 
prime minister (lUwciii) Pahar Singh, He has left a memorial in Paharganjy 
already mentioned as the site of a large dam. The grant to Pok&r was re¬ 
sumed by the Oudh Govoruuicnt (1774-1801), but the 35 villages of which it 
was composed remained for near a century a separate parganah, On the 
1 See article 03 i Vcoria md Vcwal 
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cession to tho British in November, 1801, both Bisalpiu* and Marauvi were 
included in tile Baroilly district, and iu 1813-14 Marauvi wag detached to 
form a portion of Sbalijahdnpur, In 1841-42, n largo part of the latter 
parganali, including the village of Marauvi, was, with several fresh villages 
from Slmhjahdnpnv, reannexed to Bareilly. At the last settlement under 
Regulation IX. of 1833 Maranri was still regarded as a separate parganali, 
but it has now been reabsorbed by Blsalpur. At a revision of boundaries in 
1852-53 the area of the united parganali was considerably altered by exchanges 
with Shfibj&Mnpur, annexations from Faridpur, and transfers to Nawabganj. 

Chaubam, a small frontier-village of parganali Karor, stands on the banks 
of tbo Ilamganga, 5 miles from Bareilly. The two branches of tlio metalled roacl 
wending from that city to Budaun meet in the village, whioh contains a fourth- 
class police-station or outpost. The population amounted in 1872 to 443 only. 

Ohaubari was founded by Kateliriya insurgents who had been expelled 


from Bareilly by Governor Makrand Rai (1657). 

ChaujUhla, a parganali of the Balieri tahsil, is bounded on the north 
by the Tardi district; on the west by the Native State of Rdmpmythe frontier 
sometimes coinciding with tho course ot the west Babgul river j on the 


south by pargaualis Sirs&wao, Kabar, and Ricliha of its own tahsil; and on the 
east again by Richlia and the Tarai. Its area, according to tho official state¬ 
ment of 1878, was 92 square miles and 527 acres, but according to the earlier 
revenue survey rather more tliau one square mile less. Rhe details of area 

given by the settlement survey, and of population given by the census, will 

bp hereafter shown. The pargana contains 131 estates (mahdls) distributed 
amongst 75 villages (mausas). 

The prevailing foature of Ohauraahla is its dampness, lying just below 
tlie swampy Tarai, its soil is naturally moist, andwater 
physical foatiu'os. a l wa y a lurks within a few feet of the surface. Owing, 
moreover, to the neighbourhood of tho sub-Himdlayan forest, the rainfall is 
greater than in other parts of the district. In ordinary seasons the monsoon 
and tho winter rains give sufficient water to the crops, and even sugarcane 
is grown without irrigation. 1 But this excessive moisture has its disadvan¬ 
tages. In the north of tho parganali fevor is endemic throughout the year, 
and the inhabitants are stunted creatures with yellow skins, enlarged spleens, 
and diminished families. It has been more than once indeed suggested that the 
cental and «*« portion, of *> northern herder derived their n„n. of Wa 
from tho extreme demltas of their dimetoA The romamd.r o he 
. „f the c.ltMM ere, k, ho«r«, r«™.a •• irr.g.lrf. ■ Bnt the « 

Apparently ajniatuUe* Supra p.JMJO*-. 
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parganah, to south and west, is loss malarious; and its population sudor from 
fever only at the closo of tho rains. 

The parganah is a flat plain, sinking very gradually from north to south j 
and in this direction, of course, wind its principal rivers. 

Slope aiul livers, rpj je pjahost observed level is 658 feet above the sea on tho 

northern, and the lowest 603 feet on the southern border. Of many rivers, tho 
Dliora on tho oast, tho Kichaha in the centre, and west Bahgiil on tho west, 
are most important. The Dliora mid Deoranm, hero an insignificant stream, 
'form in places tho eastern boundary. Tho Andlulla and tho Khalwa 
supply the Kichaha with an eastern and western affluent respectively. Tho 
west Bahgul is joined by the Bavai, 1 Baranr, and Madmi. Tho Bahgul 
and Barai are dammed for irrigation at Terha and 
Khamaria; and the pargana is watered also by the dis¬ 
tributaries of the PAha and Kiehaha-Dhora canals. Of tho former’s two 


branches, one tails into the Kichaha at Ricliholi, while the other crosses 
the southern border at Kbanpur. Its distributaries are the Chftchaifc, 
tailing into tho Baraur at Itnuwa; tho Grurbojh, ending Jit tho village 
or that name in tho Khalwa; and the Daulatpur, which passes the 
southern frontier at tho village so called. The main lino and Tursampur dis~ 
bntary of tho Kichaha-Dliora canal pierce tho pargana from north to south ; 
and the form or throws out at Pirohi a second distributary, tho Bahorl, which 
also passes onwards into K&bar. Many small watercourses, besides tho rivers 
and canals alroady mentioned, traverse Ohauinahla in the rains. But, in spite 
of its canals, the parganah. hardly requires irrigation in ordinary years. 
u Bhijioa sowings of rice,” writes Mr. Moeiis, “ of course must be irrigated, 
but tho paliha or ordinary sowings require, as a rale, no irrigation, unless the 
rains are unfavourable. Tho rabi (spring crop) usually receives a sufficient 
supply from tlio i Christmas 1 rains. It is only in seasons of drought that 
there can be a general demand for canal water.” Mr. Moons goes on to show 
that in his time but 32-per cent, of the area irrigable by canals was, as a rule, 
watered from thoso sources. In most villages unbricked wells are practica¬ 
ble, but, except in the gardemTof Mtiraos, are seldom dug. The reasons aro 
partly the excessive saturation of the soil, and partly the fact that routs aro 
paid in kind. 2 

The crops of tho parganah are its only important product; tho chief 
Economical featured, staples being niaizo, rice, and jodr millet at tho autumn,' 
Products. and wheat at tlio spring harvests. Sugarcane and cotton 

are grown to a small extent only. The former is almost all of tho kind known 
1 Otherwise Baroi and Btiroi. 2 Supra p. C47. 
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as hharik} Mristuro of soil makes its juico too Chin, anti watery lo fetch 
good prices, Ohaumahla possesses no mart largo enough to absorb and 
distribute its surplus local produce. Superfluous grain is carried by Banjaras 
for sale at Haldwani, Itichlia, or Bareilly. Traces of tins clan's occupation may 
be found in the names of places called Tauda, 3 and of Banjnria, where weekly 
markets are held. The remaining market villages are the capital, Balieri, 
Marts nndcoimmmi- Chficbait, and Kadmganj, But except Clmchait, which 
possesses a cattle-fair, none of these places do much more 
than supply the demand for small necessaries brought from Bareilly by pedlars. 
The metalled road from Bareilly to Naim Tti), which passes northwards 
through the pargana, and is mot at Balieri by an tuiniotailed line from K&bar, 
supplies Ohaumahla with its one good highway. A wide earthen track connects 
Balieri and Ohackait; but this is unbridged, and therefore impassable by carts 
at most times of tho year. Iu the east of the pargami there arc no roads, 
and a net-work of water-course and stream during the rainy season forbids all 
travel, except on the back of an elephant. 

The following table contrasts the areas of Chaumahla at the times;of 
Arons by settle- measurement for the past and present settlements of 
ment survey. land-revenue - 

At last settle- 13y new measure¬ 
ment. meat, 

Acres. Acres. 

58,011 ‘ 59,408 

11,867 429 

4,*245 C 949 

13 , 1*5 7 . 2*7 

2,8 59 909 

25,924 >13,8 <4 

41,8 9 9_ fiv t »3u J 

The largo decrease in revenue-free and increase in assessable area is duo 
to tbe taxation of. the Chiichait ilaka (16 villages)* surrendered to Government 
by tho Raja of Ivdshipur in exchange for other lands in Bijnor. 3 The same 
reason partially accounts for the advance iu cultivation, whose area on revenue- 


Total area 
he venue-free 
Jjavreti 

^ / Old waste 

g 0 * 1 New fallow 
& 2 J Cultivated 
* *• Total 


increase per 

Decrease 

cent. 

per cent. 

2-4 

Ml 

oo a 

'*49*9_ 


i,.-" 

4P8 

!•* 

G8*I 

f>0’2 

Mi 

24*1 

ii* 


free estates'the earlier survey neglected to detail. 

Tho current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moons. His general 
T he current set- methods of assessment, having once been described, need 
tlcmcnt,- iiofc bo recapitulated \ and wo shall here notice only his 

special treatment of this pargauah. He divided it into two circles : (2) the rndf, 
and (1) tho remainder of tho area, or (Us. As routs are paid almost exclusively 

x P* 501. 2 Supra p. 289. . 8 -Pp. 322, 323, and article on pargana Uarhapura. 

Of Iho Iti ChSclmifc villages, 14 were, on becoming Government property, sold by public an cl ion 
or otherwise. Proprietary right in tho remaining two was conferred on two persons, to whom 
Government deemed itself luuien obligations. 

as . ■ ■* 
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in kind, lie first ascertained the average value per aero of the landlord’s share 

Rent-rates. * n *' ,m outtum of tho various crops. His inquiries yielded 

the following results j— 


11 BN T-RATH l’HR ACRE IK 


Circle [., Dvs. Circle II., Mur. 


ftnpurcniiQ ... 

Cotton 

Vegetables 

Jour for 'fodder and maize 

Melons 

Hemp 

Pice 

Jourm illct... 

Bajra millet and other coarse uulmmi crops,., 

'Wheat 

Parley and oata 
■ Mixed wheat and barley 
Gram or chick-pen 
Lentils (mrutfr) 

__ Domain at half puval rates in liofch circles. 


Its. f\, p. 


8 0 0 
GOO 
0 8 0 

3 3 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 2 0 

2 U> 0 
2 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 U 0 
2 ;4 0 

2 12 {> 
1 0 0 


lib. a. j> t 

c fi r> 

6 0 O' 

5 \ *2 i>* 

2 8 0 

8 0 0 

3 0 0 

8 8 O 

*J 4 0 

2 0 0 

2 1U <> 

8 4 0 

2 4 0 

2 0 0 

14 0 


Suoli were the crop-rates or average value in money 0 f the rents in 
kind paid by different crops. By applying those crop-rates to tho areas under 
each crop of tho various soils, soil-rates, or rent-rates according to soil, were 
deduced. Striking an average so as to include both circles, and wet as 
well as dry land, we may give these latter rates as follows s— for dtimat or 
loamy soil; Rs. 3-11-0 per acre 5 for maUhjdv or clayey soil, Its. 3-1-9 • and 
lor IM r or sandy soil, Its. 2-12-10. The assessable area showed 55-4 of tho 
first, 44'1 of the second, and 0‘5 of tho lust-named soil, 1 

Applying his rates to that area, Mr. Moons assumed for tho whole 

Assessment. >™ r S !ma a reutrtl of i!s ' 1,51,840 ; and halving that sum in 

the usual manner, proposed a demand of Its. 75,620 or 
33,214 including cesses. The following statement compares tho amount and 
incidence of new demand with those of tho old 


Incidence not ao tin on 


Settlement. C>dtim ‘ e<l " rca ' 

__ Iu ' tla1, * inal ’ lnilil11 ' I ' i,lnl - ^hlnl. 1-innl. initial 1 ri, m i. 

Us. a, p. Its. a. p. lt», p Us. p.jlts. a. p. Ifc. n . p. ~ s 7 1 

825 ::: 1 .! 0 ! ,5 ; 0 » »: ;!•» •! > ««. 

1 ”~~ - ~ - U a , -7—i-T-!-—=-!44-;i—-tie?- 

" ----—-—---V u 8 3 6,041 

i W lint little bhur exists 3f? moist pnndv taml in +ii rt • 

tlie high and dry liluir of the southern pnirniias " Tim dfmun C |in 01 J 1 -''?, 13 ’ VC| 7 different from 
high banks of rivers, and the mnUi.vnr in iulervcning villages! 4 "* ° " L > tho tl,laius °V 


Portnoi 1 

Present 

pier disc 
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Until sanctioned by Government, the new demand is in provisional 
force. A revision by Mr. Robert Currie, and other causes, had by 1878-711 
reduced its amount to Its. 73,315. 


The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Kayaths (133), Pathrtna 
Xandlord nnd ten- ai *d Brahmans (34). Other castes supply that 

ant * proprietary body with less than 30 members each. Of 

9,059 tenants, 2,358 are Kurmis, 903 Chamars, 592 Jats, 582 Dhobis, and 557 
Muifios. No other caste can produce much more than 350 cultivators. With 
the very trifling exception of two estates, the whole parganah was at settlement 
found to be held in zaminddri tenure. And this is the more surprising became 
at cession (1801) that tenure was altogether unknown. 1 The census of 1872 
returns the sum paid by tenants to landlords, in rent and cesses, as Its, 
1,35,991. 

The following table professes to show the extent to which land changed 


Alienations. 


owners during the currency of the lat?fc settlement. But 
in furnishing it Mr, Moens remarks that it is of little 


value:— 



Total area 
in acres. 

Demand. 

Bale price- 

f • 

Number oE 
years’ pur¬ 
chase. 

Average 
pdeo per 
acre. 

By pvivatc sale 

Under civil court decrees, 

51,878 

9,381 

Us. 

49,3)4 

9,247 

tts. 

5,39,589 
94,3-16 1 

10-9 

1U*2 

13’6 

10-05 

Total 

01,259 

66,601 

0,33,934 

19*8 

los 


If correct, these figures show that the whole pargauah changed hands, 
and part of it more than once. 

According to the census of 1 872 Chaumahhi containod 142 inhabited 
villages, of which 54 had less than 200 inhabitants; 668 
1 op illation. between 200 and 500; 17 between 500 and 1,000; and 

5 between 1,000 and 25,000. 

The total population numbered in the same year 44,480 souls (20,857 
fomales), giving 483 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
wore 31,733 Hindus, of whom 14,841 were femalesand 12,747 Mnsalmans, 
amongst whom 6,016 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows .938 Brahmans,- of whom 385 
were females ; and 1,285 Rfijpnfcs, including 535 females ; whilst the groat 
1 Mr, Setou's letter of 1802, quoted in Mr. Moons' rent-rate report for Chaumnlila. , 
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mass of the population is comprised in u the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 29,122 souls (13,746 females). The principal Brahmau 
sub-divisions found in this parganah aro the Gniur (114), Kamiujiya, and 
Saraswafc. The chief 11 a]put clans are the Kutehriya (245), Eathor (371), 
Jauglmra, Chauhan, Gum*, Gautam, Sln'ubansi, JBnis, and Sengarh, The 
Saniyas belong to tho Aganval, Maluir, Tin wain, Mahesari, and .Dasa sub¬ 
divisions. The most numerous amongst the otlier castes aro the Mil! (8,636), 
Kahdu (1,485), Dhobi (1012), Cliamar (4,917), JAt (1,328), Gujar (1,010), 
Kurmi (7,1)26), and Beldar (1,325). Besides these, tho following castes com¬ 
prising less than one thousand members a re found in this parganah :—Koli, 
Ijoh&r, Gadariya, Kuyath, Barliai, Bluirbhmija, AMr, Nai or Htijjfun, Bhangi 
or K-lnikrob, Dakaut, Gtos&in, Souur, Kisiui, Tcli, KulwAr, Ohhipi, Patwa, 
ItumMr, Tamboli, Bnirdgi, BhAt, DliAnuk, Dar/.i, Lodha, and Kaiijnr. The 
MusalmAus are distributed amongst Shaikhs (ll,228) s Snyyids (87), Mughata 
(35), and Pathans (1,407), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people aro shown in the statistics collected at tho 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations, adult population (not loss than fifteen years of ago), 104 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,601 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 237 in commorce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani¬ 
mals, or goods; 2,596 in agricultural operations; 8,709 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, . 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 1,038 persons returned as labor¬ 
ers and 242 as of no specified occupation.* Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of ago or sex, tho same returns give 23C as landholders, 26,723 as 
cultivators, and 17,521 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 401 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 23,623 
souls. 

The history of Chauraahla as a distinct parganah is short. The village 
of II Atm ana, in its north-eastern corner, was, towards the 
close of Akbar’s reign (1596), the head-quarters of a mahdl 
or parganah of the Sambhal Government and Delhi province. Tho area of 
this mahAI was 3,565 aores, and its revenue 6,250 rupees. Under the gov¬ 
ernment of tho Bohillas (1743-74) the bulk of the modern parganah seems 
to have been included in chakla Kehur, the fief of the commander-in-chief, 
Bftudi Khfm; and in tho fort of Najibabatl, south of ChAcliaifc, we have 


History. 
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perhaps a souvenir of liis son-in-law, Najib-iul-daula. The Pnthiins ejected 
the Hindu possessors of the soil, and are still almost tho principal land¬ 
holders. On the fall of the llohillas (1774), Chanmahla, not yet known 
under that name, became a part of the Hiimpur fief of I'aizullah Kirin. 
The old mail lit of Hdtnmna must by this time have been absorbed in either 
Sirsawan, Ricliha, Kiilmr, or Iludrpur j for from portions of these four 
pnrganalis (chau makdl) Faizulhih founded the modern Ghaumahla. After 
the deatli of its founder and the revolution at lifunpur (171)4), the new par- 
ganah passed into the hands of tho Oudh Government. By Oudh it was ceded 
(ItiOl) to the British,who placed it in tho district of Bareilly; and in 1860 a 
large portion of its western area was retransferred to 11 (hupnr in recognition 
of the services rendered during the great rebellion by the chief of that 
state. 


Deoria, 


Deoiianiva, a village of parganah Riclilia, perhaps gives or takes its name 
to or from the neighbouring river so called, It stands on the metalled road 
between Bareilly and Nairn TA1, 19 miles from tho former. Here are a third- 
class police-station, district post-office, and encamping-groimd for troops- 
But the population amounted in 1872 to 1,065 only, 

Deoiua amt Dewal, themselves unimportant villages, have an united 
interest as the modem fragments of an ancient but nameless city. Both 
lie in parganah Bisalpur, and both are divided in twain by the originally artifi¬ 
cial Kau, Kliawa, or ICatni river ; but the homesteads of Deoria are on the west 
or right, and those of Dowul on its east or left bank. The larger village, 
Deoria, stands about two miles south or downstream of 
Dewal, at tho end of a cross-country track wending 
north-eastwards from the town of Bisalpur. It is 30 miles from Bareilly, and 
contained in 1872 a population of 1,675 inhabitants, The rovemie survey map 
honours it with a police-station, but this neither existed in 1872 nor exists now. 
Dewal is now known to Miisalmfms and officials as Ihiliabas mvllalmbad 
Dewal It contains several plain brick rooms called 
temples \ and in one is deposited the famous inscrip¬ 
tion of which more hereafter. But both the inscription and the figure of 
Vishnu’s boar incarnation, .which may be seen in tho same place, were origin¬ 
ally found in the adjoining village of Garh-GAjana, 

Gnj an a- Sad ar pur or Garb-Guyana, H the bastioned castle,” lies on the 
west bank of the river, immediately between Dewal 
Garh-Gdjium. and Deoria. The ancient fortification from which it 

derives its name is a large mined mound about 800 foot square, and contain¬ 
ing on its eastern side two small tanks. <f But although called a garh or fort,” 


Dewal. 
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writes General Cunningham, 1 “it was most probably only tho country res!** 
donee of Raja Balia, who founded it.’’ The inscription and boar figure were 
discovered in another monad of temple ruins, about 200 feet square at base; 
but the brick and limestone walls of the building whose site it marks have been 
gradually carried off ns materials for the dwellings of village Vandals* Round 
the principal mass of ruin may bo traced tho remains of at least six other 
temples ; and U&rh-Gfijana has besides two other mounds, the remains of some 
ancient village or town. 

Below Deoria tho Klnvwa takes a sharp eastward bend, encircling three 


Garlia-Kbera, 


sides of a largo ruined fort called Garha-Ivhera “or the 
castle-mound.” 3 This stronghold stands on the lands 
of Deoria. Approachable only from iho southern or landward side, it has been 
deserted for many centuries, and is overgrown with denso jungle, in which 
during the past twenty years tigers have been shot. Its walls have afforded 
material for nearly all the buildings in Deoria. “ The exact extent of tho 
fort,” adds tho writer last quoted, “ is riot known; but the position enclosed 
by the Katni nala is about 6,000 feet in length from north to south and 4,000 
feet in breadth, and the fort is said to be somewhat less than half a Aw, or 
just about half a mile in length.” Tho bricks are of a size (13"X9* X 2") 
which shows considerable antiquity, and tho limestone statues aro all Brahma- 
nicah “ But such figures arc said to be discovered only in tho foundations of 
the buildings, which, if true, would seem to show that the existing remains 
are the ruins of Muhammadan works constructed of Hindu materials.” 

Garlm-Khera is attributed to the somewhat mythical King Ben; 3 and 
General Cunningham believes Ben’s son Yairat to bo 
identical with Vi'ra Varmmn, tlio uncle of that Lalla 
who towards the close of tho tenth century founded Dcwal and Garli-Gajana, 
Tho foundation of the younger-Deoria will he mentioned later; and this seems 
the place for the quotation of tho inscription which records Lalla’s works. 

Unearthed and copied about 1826 by Mr. Collector 
Boulderson, it was some three years later copied again 
by Colonel Stacy, and translated under the supervision of tho famous oriental¬ 
ist James Prinsop. 4 It is a singularly perfect example of the Kulila character, 
which occupies a position chronologically michvay between tho modern Deva- 
nagari and old Gauri type. Tho name of luitila or “ bent ” is derived from 
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1 ATChrcological Survey Reports, I., 353, 2 General Cunningham remarks (ibid) that 

the river “ thus forms a natural ditch to tho old stronghold of the Bdc/thal Rajas.” But that 
river is, hy his own showing, artificial *, and it i& extremely doubtful in the second place 
whether the Buchlutlfl ever ruled here, Sco above, in the general history of the district. 
* Supra pp. 241, 342. *J, A, S, 15., 1839, p, 777 . A photoziucogrnph of the original will 

be found in. General Cuumngham’s report* 
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iho fact tliat Hie povpondicitlar stroke of eneh letter is at bottom bent or 
turned to tlio riglit. Xlio following is tbs translation of Trinsep’s “youthful 
assistant/’ altered'only in a few places where good English seemed to demand 
the simplification of construction or language :— 

Translation hy Saroda Prasad Chahmvartil 

\. May he to whom the astounded inhabitants of tlic three worlds offered solemn 
hymns and prayers (when the jewelled hood of the serpent chief Annuta bent under the weight 
of the far falling mountains, impinging ort the lap of the yielding earth) on his easy effort to 
cheek t bo outrages of the wicked (giants), ami who humbled the ten-headed (Havana), vain 
of liis strength and valour, save you from a Multitude of sins 1 

9, May Girjja (the mountain-horn goddess), fairly adorned with a, string of pearls 
fallen from the heads of the Daimva-like elephants, seeming to spread a moouliko halo round 
her lotus face, sanctify the universe. 

8. May the royal race of Chhindu, of erst the scene of Lakshmi’s pastime atnl dalliance, 
the field of war and exercises of well*disciplined soldiery, the sea of delight of famous 
princes, the hike wherein Lakshmin disported as a swan, the moon of repose of those who had 
completed the career of heroes, and a consuming fire to their enemies, he honourable. 

4. A Mahnrishi, named Chyavan, he whose frown restrained the pride of the chief of 
gods (Iudi’ft) when he had committed the well-known crime, who by his fame was celebrated 
in all quarters of the world, was the founder of this race. 

5, Of this family, fumed for many good actions, was born V ha v arm inn, who was the 
ornament of the w*orId and the crown jewel of kings, in whose house Lakshmin took up her 
abode, foreseeing in it the birthplace of many future heroes who would be her protectors. 

0. This Virftvannnm in noble qualities well resembled the kings of the vSolnr line. Ho 
was powerful, pious, beautiful, famous, pure, serious, venerable, veracious, moral, surrounded 
hy the learned, attended by virtuous wen; his court was the seat of heroism, integrity, 
patience, and other virtues. 

7. Prom him descended Mans Cbautlrn Fratnpn, a man of warm spirit, who.nnnihilntetl 
his foes as mud dried up by Ills rays, 1 who was the ornament of all people—nay, of thd whole 
world ; before whose armies a multitude of heroic foes, depressing tho earth with their heavy 
tread, retreated, gasping, into the abode of serpents (Patala), and bore it down with their 
weight, 

8. The juice exuding from tho temples of his odorous elephants in moonlikc crystals, 
so spread over the forest tanks, that neither the wild elephants nor those of hia enemies 
durst qnouch their thirst therein, 

9. Ilis footstool was worn with the crowns of the numerous princes crowding to do him 
homage. He was the lord of the earth whom the three great oceans encircle as a waistband 
(rashona). He dried up the ocean hy the continual intercourse of foreign princes, as Hama 
of old. He occupied the ocean like the mountain oil the seashore. 

10. His kingdom, rivalling the habitation of the cluefcsc gods with its magnificent 
buildings, shining bright and beauteous as tho mooubcam with its white tenements, and charm¬ 
ing with its Nftodftiiftdike gardens abounding in pleasant trees of dark emerald hue, is become 
white with the high temples of the anointed gods. 

11. A younger brother, the stout'armed Malhana, the devoted worshipper of Siva* 
'Willingly received charge of tho world : and his kingdom filled with a multitude of princes 
proportionately vast ns the kindness received from his elder brother.* 

* * Horo Ib probably intended n play on Mans Olitmtlra’s name, which tlio translator winked to rend Mar tend a 
Fratdpa, i, e., powerful ns tlio sun. * Prom tlio facts that ho comluoted the govermnent, aud that nti 

aon LuHa fi«Qeecik'd to Iho throne, it is possible that Maikan was an uaurper. 
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12. Though gaining such a vast prize as Lakshmin, he always retained his devotion to 
the gods, his spiritual parents, and the Brahmans- He was bom for the joy of his friends, 
intimates, and kinsmen, and spread delight among his subjects by destroying the wicked. 

13. His wife Chuluki, adorned with shining qualities, was the peerless of her age, and 
like the new moon to the lotus faces of his other wives. She was descended from the royal 
line of Is warn, 

14. From her was born a nioonlikc heroic prince, Lalla, who soon mastered the world. 
On all sides shone the purity of his virtues, ns the white kiuuitda flower, the moon, or ivory. 
He was the Sumeru 1 muidst thu mountain-circle of Ins warriors. On his arm Lakshin in cast 
a fond glance as he quitted the house of his enemies. He was the root of the Cliindu 
line, 

15. Strange was it that at his birth flowers were strewed from heaven on the palace of 
Maltmna, and bees swarmed, to sip their honey, neeming by their hum to annouuqc lus fntura 
greatness. 

16. His words were full of pleasantness, exceeding far the full-blown lily or the com¬ 
pany of wise men, or the shrubs bowiug with the load of full-blown flowers or the fields of 
bending corn, or the inspiration of the poet, or the moonbeam of autumn, or even the sacred 
words flowing from the mouths of the Vcddniis. 

17. By what respected hero lord of the world was earth defended in his time? The 
goddess (Lakahmin), whom none other can restrain or enjoy, is to him as a wife. No princely 
jewel of the crown of kings ever lived, lives, or shall live, to equal him in beauty and 
joyous ness, 

18. He dwells in a halo of glory like the sun in his summer brightness, and fills Mio 
world with his power. His beauty is reddened by the vermilion of the heads of hia enemies* 
wav elephants. IIis fame, like the moon's, has been the theme of praise, Ho destroys his 
enemies as the rays of the sun dispel the darkness, 

19. His spreading fame encircles the world as a necklace of pearls, or as Ganges around 
the highest peak of the Himalaya, as the moonbeam on the sky, as the wreath outlie elephant's 
head, the white pennant on the temple of the gods, and the wild geese on the banks of the 
rivers. 

20. On his advent, although the earth now groans under the Iron age, the Golden again 
visited this town, adorned with wells, lakes, tanks, and neighbouring parka stocked with 
various animals ; whose inhabitants are always rejoicing, and which is borne on the crest of 
the earth, 

21. Ho presented these sacred villages, inhabited by the wealthy and civilized, shaded 
by pleasant trees and watered by pellucid streams, 2 in a chartered gift to the Brahmans, 

22. He caused to be dug near his palace a beauteous and holy canal, himself a director 
of the right course to his subjects, as IlMgiratba was to Ganga. 

23. Ilia wife, named Lakshmin, was as affectionate as her namesake to Matlhusmdana. 
She was regarded as a second goddess descended from the aea* came of <x sinless family* and 
was like a snow-shower to the lily faces of other women in the inner apartments, 

24. By her love and gentleness she stole the heart of her husband ; by her accomplish¬ 
ments she retained his affections, Their mutual love was equal to that of Siva and Purbati. 

25. Whose many virtuous deeds already clone, or yet to be performed, are visible iu 
groves, gardens, lakes, and many other extensive ivorks. 

2G. All the luxuries enjoyed daily by multitudes of Brahmans arc bestowed by her 
whose heart pities the poor, the helpless, and afllicted, 

i Simicru, a mythological mountain In the nimAJnya, was hdioved to bo 81,000 yojans or 936,000 leas high ; tlmb 
is, according to the varying vuluo of the kns, from 501,000 to G72,ooi» miicsi 1 a General Cunningham 

thinks that Nimiala uadi, or Pollucid Stream, is tlio ancient muno of thu Mala itself, * 
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27. The winds of husband and wife 'being tlius sensible of the Instability of earthly 
poHSessiona, and the stain of the iron ago having been removed by their growing virtues, the 
one (*. (!,> the Raja) caused this temple to be established in honour of the god who wears a 
crescent on his brow, while the other (i. c. the Rani) did as much in honour of Parbati, 

28 , Whose heart is not filled with astoinshtnent ut these two divine temples, which may* 
compare in grandeur with the two lofty peaks of Kailasa, which nro beautified by their hand¬ 
some stairs, and whose banners, fluttered by the winds, have dispersed the gathering clouds ? 

As long ns the ICaustabha.diamond rests on the hrenst of Madlnfs destroyer 
CYishnu), and the head of Sumbbu is adorned with the crescent, as long as Indra and all gods 
tarry with the wives ot the moons, so long shall the hum of tins act endure. 

30, May prosperity always attend him and his equally endowed lady Lakshmiu ; him, 
the chief hero of the Chhindu line, who with sword, besmeared with the mud formed by 
sweat from the brows of hostile elephants, bus carved out praise on all sides. 

31, May Devi, who ihveileth among mankind to promote their prosperity and avert evil, 
destroy the sins of Laila, of liis family, children, and intimates 

32, The village of Mayula in Bhnshann, with its adjacent lands, wan consecrated to 
the abovementioiied god and goddess under the denomination of Devapalli. 

33, The famous Laila granted by charter one*fourth of his revenues to the same deities 
for their worship mid other ceremonies, 

34, This inscription was composed by the poet Nfihal, sen of Siva Rudra, of. the race of 
Vatsyfirmini, an attendant at the court of the Raja, whose character was worthy of his 
name. 

35, May Niiial’s wrenth of mellifluous verses shioo on the bosom qf the learned like 
a string of pearls , 1 the source of general delight, adorned with flowery metaphor, and tied with 
the string of Lnlla’s virtues. 

30. This composition was copied by the son of Vishnu Hari, an inhabitant of Gtvur, a 
proficient in the Kutila diameter. 

37 . It was engraven by Souumfifch, the son of K&nmdova, who came over from Kanyd- 
kubja, 2 well skilled in the use of the instruments of engraving. In the samvat year 1049, 
on the seventh of the dark hnlf of tire ixioinh of Marga (Agrafnina), Thursday (5(h Noyom- 
her, A, D. 09?). 

In verso 22 we have a reforoueo to tlie Katni river or canal, cut by King 
Laila from the Mftln to tho Klianaut; in vorses 27 and 28, to the buildings 
whoso ruins may be seen on the temple mount) at Garh-Giijana 5 and in verso 32 
to Dowal, then called Devapalli. Apparently basing his conclusion on the fact 
that tlio Biiehhal R&jputs claim descent from Ben, and on the probability that 
the Katehriyas ejected the Baehhals from some part of the neighbouring 
BhahjahAnpiu’, General Cunningham decides that Laila was a Biiehhal, and that 
the Baehhals made a Btand against the Katehriyfis in the forests adjoining Garb- 
Gf'ijna and GarhaKhera, We only know, however, that in 1570 Garha Kbera 
was held by other reputed descendants of Ben, the Bluls, and the rest of 
Dcoria by half gipsy BAnjaras. The Jangharas in that year ejected both 

1 A commonplace of Eastern poets, when placing their names at the cmloftheir compositions 
It to from Sir William Jones’ translation of n similar memphor at the dose of one ot Hails s 
odes that wo derive our wclbkoowu quotation of 11 like orient poarla at random strung* 
i That is, Kananj. 
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tribes and founded Depria. Tho only event of importance in the later history 
of that village was its capture and burning by tlie Musliims in the course of a 
Janghavarebellion (1679). 

Dunka, a village of pargannh Mirganj, stands on the 1111 metalled ShAlri 
and Shishgarli road, and near the right bank of the west Bnbgiil river, 23 niilesi 
north-north-west of Bareilly. Its population amounted in 1872 to 2,000 souls. 
It holds market twice weekly, and lias an imperial post-office, elementary 
school, and a few Hindu temples. From 1824 to 1863 the village was the 
headquarters of the tahsil now known as Mirganj. 

Fari'dpuR, tho headquarters of the pargantih mid tahsil so named, lies 
on the metalled Shahjahanpur road and beside the Oudh and RohiJkhnud Rail¬ 
way, 14 miles south-east of Bareilly, Though excluded by the census from tho 
list of towns with over 5,000 inhabitants, it in 1872 contained a population of 
5,660. 

Tho fact is that it consists of two villages, Blmrtpur and Sara?, which 
that census considered as separate. The town is situated in the midst of a flat 

A ' A but fertilo country which will bo doacribed in the next 

Appearance. u 

Heber’s description artiolo. Encamped at Farid pur in 1824, Hober called that 
of the neighbourhood. , , n) , ,. T , , 

country “this Eden ; and tho reasons which prompted 

such a enthusiastic praise may bo given in his own picturesque languago ;™ 

“ The morning was positively cold, and the whole scent^ with tho exorcise of tho 

nmvoh, the picturesque groups of men and animals round me, tho bracing air, 

tho singing of birds, the light mist hanging on the trees, and the glistening 

dew, had something at once so oriental and so English, I have seldom found 

anything better adapted to raise a man’s animal spirits and put him in good 

temper until himself and all the world,” On tho outskirts of the town nro several 

ponds and some fine groves. The town itself is long and narrow, with few 

brickwork houses, but many well-built mud stuctures of the better class. How 

tidy a mud house can bo made when washed with clay-water may bo seen in 

the Brahmans’ quarter. The town is essentially n town of Hindus, but shows 

few signs of active business, and can boast no important manufacture* Tho 

market is held twice weekly, 

A deepish ditch surrounds the talisil and police-station (first class). They 

~ . .... are described by Dr. Planck as model build in gs of their 

Public buildings, , . i . 

kind, furnishing sides to a courtyard shaded by nim 

and other trees. There are two sauna or hostels, both rectangular eeclosuves 

of the usual typo, with chambers grouped along tho inside of tho walls, and 

wells and trees within. An imperial post-office, tahsili school, road bungalow,, 

and several temples, complete the tale of public buildings. Outside the town, 
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<x\ the west, are the station and telegraph-office of the railway; and on the 
south, beside the Shahjah&npur road, an eneamping-ground for troops, 

The Ohaukidnri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force at Faridpur. In 1877-78 
House-tax the house-tax thereby imposed yielded, together with 

miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Its. 45) from tho 
preceding year, a total income of Rs^ 910. The expenditure, which was chiefly oti 
police, conservancy, and public works, amounted to Rs. G90, In the same year 
the town contained 623 houses, whereof 558 were assessed with the tax ; the inci¬ 
dence being Re, 1-8-9 per house assessed and Re, 0-2-5 per head of population, 
Farid pur, formerly called Rura, was founded by insurgent Kafceliriya 
History RAjputs who had been ejected from Bareilly City 

between 1657 and 1679. It derives its present name 
from one Shaikh Farid, a mendicant, or, according to others, a governor, who 
built a fort here in Rohilla times (1748-74). 

FAitfDPUR, a parganah and tabsil of the Bareilly district, is bounded on the 
east by the Shahjahdnpur district and parganah— tabsil Blaalpur, tho rivers 
Deoha and east Bnhgiil supplying in places a frontier ; on the north again by 
Blsalpur, and by parganah-tabsil Nawabganj ; on the north-west by parganah - 
tabs'll Kavor ; on the west and south-west by the Rdmganga rivor, which divides 
it from parganah Balia of tho Aonla tabsil, and from the Budaun district ; and 
on the south once more by Shahjahanpur. According to the official statement of 
1878 it contained 249 square miles and 361 acres ; but according to the earlier 
revenue survey, more than 3 square miles less. The details of area given by 
the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be hereafter shown* 
Tho pargauah contains 560 estates, distributed amongst 388 villages, The lat¬ 
ter, as compared with those of other parganahs, arc small. 

Faridpur is at once the most southerly and the most unproductive par- 
PiiYsioAix jtbaturcsi ganah in the district. It is for the most part a plateau 
Uplauds. >yitl? light siJiooons soil, undulating in places into gleam¬ 
ing sandy ridges which present the appearance of low hills. In years of 
abundant rain such soil often yields a good autumn orop. But when no facili¬ 
ties of irrigation exist, its produce hardly repays the labour of expenses of 
cultivation. To the general sterility however, two traots, the basins of the 
Riragnuga and Bahgiil KailAs, are exceptions. The former, locally known as the 
TWiin or moist tract, extends from one to three villages deep along the western 
and south-western border. Hero tho soil is a rich deep 
Rfimganga, and loam, whoso natural humidity renders irrigation even iu 
seasons of drought superfluous. Towards the lip of the river, indeed, villages 
sometimes suffer from diluviou, or form the sand which floods have deposited ; 


Rfimganga, and 
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but general inundations are rare. Partly in this basin, and partly on tlio 
sandy upland, which they ascend by a well-defined bank, lies a belt of villages 
known as the ddhkacha or half-ripe land. As the sandy sub-stmtum of their 
tipper portions forbids the construction of wells, such villages contrast the 
^ 1 , . extremes of fertility and sterility. The basin of the Bast 

a ig tiAim. anc | j owor Ktiilds, a wedge-shaped tract formed by 

the fork of those rivers, has for its base the whole northern frontier, and for its apex 
the centre of the pargunali. It is composed of excellent loam and clay, which is 
watered both from dams oli the rivers and from earthen wells annually oxcavatod. 
The general slopo of the country, as followed by its streams, is from north- 
Elevations, rivers, north-west to south-south-east; but aline drawn botwoou 
&c ’ the highest and lowest levels would lie in the opposite 

direction. 1 The highest is the Great Trigonometrical Survey station at Gaj~ 
nera on the nor thorn frontier, 616 feet above the sea ; and the lowest 505 feet 
on the brink of the fifimganga near Ktidirganj, The Kamganga bounds the 
parganah, and does not, afcloast ou the map, stray within it. Its old beds may, 
however, ho distinguished for some 5 miles oast of its present course, and that 
course is by 110 means consistent. Almost every rainy season sees some fresh 
though perhaps slight alteration of channel. The favourite process of the river 
is to work a loop, and afterwards cut across its neck. A recent example of this 
change occurred at Hurliarpur, in the south-west corner of the parganah. The 
lower Kailfis and Baligul flow respectively south-westwards and south-eastwards 
from the northern border to their junction at Busaiui; and continuing its south¬ 
easterly course, the reinforced Baligui strikes the eastern frontier, where it is 
joined by the Ganneya. Tlio latter stream, which rises in tlio parganah itself, has 
already formed for some distanco the border. The Limcha crosses tho north-eastern 
corner to join tbeDeobh, which, as already mentioned, skirts tho frontier, but never 
comes within it. TliefJakatia passes through tho west corner to join tho Ramganga. 
The parganah is dotted with a large number of lagoons (jlnl) whoso ser- 
Xagooas pontine form often shows them to be tho old beds of rivers. 

Besides those at Joliar and Daulatpur already described, a 
those crossed by the railway at JSarenchi and Badalia may bo mentioned. 

Water lies at an average depth of 13 feet 44 inches from the surface, 
and 48*2 per cent* of the cultivated area is returned as watered ; but the par¬ 
ganah is not conspicuous for its irrigation. Masonry 
wells, even if sufficiently cheap, would bo in most places 
impracticable. The loose and sandy nature of tho subsoil allows in most places 
merely of small lover or winch wells about two feet in diameter* 

1 i, c> from north-north-east to south-south-west* 2 Supra p, f>20. 


Xngoous, 


Irrigation. 
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With the first downpour of rain, however, those molt into crator-shapcd 
depressions; and to last even so long must often be protected by a coiled 
lining of twisted arhar stalks. This device lias, in addition to tiro advan¬ 
tages above noticed, 1 the merit of preventing the saturation of the sandy 
soil around. In a few villages to the extreme south-east wells are sufficiently 
stable to admit of working with large earthern buckets (e/nm). The irrigation 
dams on the Bahgiil and Kailas have been already mentioned. It was at one 
timo proposed to water the parganah with canals named the Farid pur, Deohn, 
and Pillbhft, and to prolong liithor the existing Kailas canal. But the project 
has been up to the present time in abeyance. 

The soils are, as usual, loam {dwmi) y clay (maltiijd)') f and sand (bhur)* 
goirs The cultivated area contains, according to settlement 

returns, 39*1 per cent, of the first, 11’4 of the second, 
and 49*5 of the third ; but a good deal of land which is entered as second-class loam 
(diimat) should have been recorded as first-class sand (blnir miUoni), Not a ninth 
of the whole area is barren. There are no forests, but many noble plantations. 

The Ondk and Bohi Ik hand Railway, with stations at Fatehganj East and 
Farid pur, crosses the parganah north-west wards on its 
way to Bareilly, Parallel to it at a short distance runs 
themetailed u Fateh gar h seoti on” of the Rohilkhand 
Trunk Road; and the unrae tailed Baroilly-Bisalpur line, which traverses tho 
northern border, is the only remaining highway. The principal weekly mar¬ 
kets are held at tho chief towns, Farid pur, Tisua, and Fatohganj East, all on the 
trunk road. Good nodular himestone (kankav) is found at the last-named place 
and elsewhere in the parganah, There are no important mamifactures; and 
trade is confined chiefly to the sale of agricultural raw produce. Surplus grain is 
bought up for exportation by Bareilly merchants, or carried off by small retailers 
(beopavi). The principal staples of the autumn harvest are bdjra millet, which 
covers 34*88 per ceut. of the yearly cultivated area ; and rice (10*87 per cent,) 
The most conspicuous spring crops are wheat (29*05 per cent) and gram (4*23). 

Tho areas of the parganah, as ascertained at the 
Aieas of settlement gurv0 y S for the past and present land-revenue settle¬ 
ments, may be thus compared 


HoONOMlOAri FUATCnKS, 
Coimminicafioufi. 


survey. 


Settlement, 

| Unassessabic. 

Assessabtei 

Total, 

Revenue- 

free. 

Barren. 

Cult u ruble 
waste. 

Cultivated. 

Total, 

Former ,,, 

Current ... 

Acres. 

6,045 

849 

Acres. 

10,690 

16,688 

Acres. 
43,615 
29,3a 1 

Acres, 

89.523 

1,13,279 

Acres. 

133,038 

142,600 

Acres. 

164,779 

160,137 

Difference ... 

— 4,100 

“8 

»14,194 

^ +23„756 

+ 9,662 

+5,358 


l Sttpm p. 276, 
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Tlie current sotfcloment was the work of Mr. S. M. Moons* He divided 
Current settlement the parganah into five circles of assessment, correspond* 
of land-revenue. jpg chiefly with tho natural divisions already described, 
thus :—(1) The Tavain ; {2) the Adhkacha ; (3) the Bhfir west, and (4) Bhih' 
oast, or sandy uplands west and east respectively of the Bah- 
gul ; (5) the diinmt mattiyiir, or loamy and sandy basin.of 
the Bahgul and Kailas. Tho two blmr divisions were afterwards united, and 
the following rent-rates per acre assumed and sanctioned for the various soils 
in each of the four circles thus left - 


Itcutoatcs, 


Circle, 

Burnt. 

& 

Second class 
i dumM and 
best bhur. 

The worst 
bhur. 

1. Tarnin 1 .. 

Us. a. p, 

4 0 0 

Il*< a. p 

4 0 0 1 

Rs. ft. p. 

2 0 0 

Rs. ft. p. 

IH 

11, Aillikftcha 11 . .*> 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

2 6 0 

Ivl 

Iir Bhur 

3 4 1 

2 9 6 

2 l I 

t 9 0 

IV, Ditnmfc ... 

1 4 9 « 

3 G 9 

2 3 9 

1 8 ID' 


Rents being universally paid in money, no rates according to crop wore 
^ ^ found necessary. The application to the assessable area of 

the figures just shown gave for the whole parganah a gross 
rental of Rs. 3,11,668 ; and, deduced from this sum at 50 per cent., the demand 
would have reached Rs. 1,55,834. The amount actually fixed was Rs. 1,61,604, 
or, including the ten per cent, coss and foes (na&mna) on revenue-free land, 
Rs. 1,77,815. The result and incidence of the new assessment may be thus 
compared with those of the old ;~ 




InomBNCB. pe rs Aoniti 

ON 


Total fcEMANiy, 
EXCLUDING 0C9SES. 

Settlement 

1 . 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area, 

.1 

Total area. 


Initial 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Rs. a, p 

Us. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. ft. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

i Rs. 

Us. 

Former 

Current IM . 

1 

l 0 7 

Ml 

14 7 

1 9 2 

1 l 2 

\ 0 4 

1 3 11 

0 H 9 

0 14 1 

[ l 9 

147,434 

... 

| 

145,694 

161,004 

Increase 

m 

0 4 7 

lit 

0 3 7 

... 

0 3 2 

1 

16,910 


Until sanctioned by Government, the new demand is in provisional force. 
A slight reduction had by 1878-79 lessened its amount to Rs. 1,60,323. 
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Amongst the proprietors who pay this revenue, Janghnra Rnjputs are by 

r ,, , , . . far the most numerous. They claim descent from two 

Landlord au a tenant, J 

chiefs, named Hathi Singli and Japan Sail, who, ten genera¬ 
tions ago, ejected tho Ahir Rajas of Bisnlpur, settling at Piira (now Farid pur}, 
Siseya, and other places, u Their internal jealousies and dissensions,” writes 
Mv. Moons, “ alone prevent them from acquiring power and influence. Com¬ 
bined, they would bo a match for all the Muhammadans in the district. Their 
present leaders are the Th&kurs of Budlmuli, Ihiepur, Nagaria, and Kiyara 
(in Karor).” Of the tenantry no analysis exists. The gross rental paid actually 
by tenants to landlords, excluding the hypothetical rent of lands tilled by the 
landlords themselves, is returned in Mr, Moons’ report as Hs, 2,78,91*2. And, 
adding manorial cesses, the almost contemporaneous census increases the sum to 
Its. 3,08,466. 

The following statement will suffice to give some idea of tho extent to 

• which during the currency of the last settlement land 

Alienations. T 1 ° 4 *■ 

changed owners : — 


Detail of tmnsfor. 


Us. a. p. 


Es. u. p. 


Es. a, p. 


Es, fl. p; 


By private sale ... 73 19,497 14 6 65 9,i)82 12 6 22 4,875 0 0 ICO 33,455 1011 

By mortgage ... 17 4,751 0 0 3* *,080 10 0 24 4,150 0 0 73 11,846 JO 0 

Sold at auction by is 3,174 t> 0 IS 3,878 14 0 <36 0,464 8 0 103 16,6=27 6 0 

order of civil court. 

Transfers under do- 2 281 8 0 4 176 IS 10 tH ... 6 458 510 

crce of court. 

Confiscations for re- 29 6,885 0 0 10 1,625 15 0 7 1,312 4 0 46 9,823 3 0 

bell ion, 


Farmed for arrears 93 37,607 0 0 . 

of revenue. 

Government sales for 4 715 0 0 . 

arrears. 


98 37,507 0 0 
4 715 0 0 


241 72,811 


139 17,704 


119 19,807 12 0 487 3,10,323 3 9 


The sales for arrears all occurred before 1841-42, and but 14 cases of farm 
for the same cause have occurred since that date, 


According 

Population, 


to the census of 1872 pargnnah Farfdpnr contained 393 
inhabited villages, of which 197 had less than 200 in¬ 
habitants; 131 between 200 and 500 ; 58 between 500 
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unci 1,000 ; 4 between 1,000 and 2,000; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000; and ono 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town* containing more tliau 5,000 inhabi¬ 
tants was Fatidpuv, with a population of 5,660. L 

The total population numbered in the same year 119,811 souls (54,158 
females), giving 479 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 103,771 Hindus, of whom 46,774 wore females ; 16,038 Musalmans, 
amongst whom 7,384 were females ; and 2 Christians, Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four groat classes, the census shows 7,870 Brahmans, of 
whom 3,372 wore females; 7,073 Rajputs, including 2,759 female® ; and 2,853 
BaniyfU (1,337 females) ; whilst the groat mass of the population is comprised 
in <s the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 85,975 souls 
(32,306 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parga- 
nail are fcho Gauv (1,647), Kanaujiya (924), ancl Saras vat* The chief Rajput 
clans are the Janghdm (2,895), Chaulnlti (907), Ghiuv (263), Katohriya (1,137), 
Eathor, (434), Guutam, Shiubansi, Buis, Blmdauviya, BAchlml, Kathiya, Pon- 
war, Cbandel, Tomar, and Solankhu The Baniyds belong to the Aganvftl 
(575), Ghori, Satwdla, and Mahesari sub-divisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Koli (1,734), LohAr (1,476), Gadariya (2,855), 
Kfeyath (1,598), Kahdr (6,178), Dhobi (2,569), Ohamdr (15,992>, Barhai 
(1,947), Bharbhunja (1,535), Nai or Hajjam (1,755), Kisan (4,157), Teli 
(2,921), Gujar (1,128), ICurmi (10,074), DliAnuk (1,053), ancl Kachhi (6,654). 
Besides these, the following castes comprising less than ono thousand members 
arc found in this pargatiah : — MAli, Jat, Bhangi or Khakrob, Dakaut, Gosaiu, 
Sonar, KalwAr, Nat, Patwa, Kumhar, Tamboii, Bairagi, FAsi, Bhat, Khatik, 
BoldAr, Darzi, Lodha, Jogi, Gliosi, and Altar. The Musalmans are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (13,320), Sayyids (207), Mughats (253), and Pathans (2,229), 
or entered as without distinction. 


The occupations of the people arc shown in the statistics collected at the. 

„ , same census. Prom llieso it appears that of the 

Occupations. . . t t 1 V _ 

male adult population (not less than fifteen yours 

of ago), 204 aro employed iu professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and the like; 3,027 in domestic sorvico, as per¬ 
sonal servants, wafer-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o,; 1,066 in 
commerce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho con¬ 
veyance of men, animals, or goods ; 29,794 in agricultural operations; 4,006 
in industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all olassos 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There wore 2,261 persons 
returned as labourers and 433 ns of no specified occupation. Taking tho total 


1 Cut this is not tUo population as shown hy the census (sco article on FavUlpnr towny 





FATEHGANJ EAST, 


population, irrespective of ago or sox, the same returns give 2,352 as land¬ 
holders, 87,417 as cultivators, and 30,042 as engaged in occupations uncon¬ 
nected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly 
imperfect, show 1,491 males as ablo to read and write out of a totad male 
population numbering 65,653 souls, 

Held first by Aim’s, and afterwards, as now, by JanghAras, Farid pur was 
UhtQvy in Akbar’s time (1590) part of the old mahdl of 

Bareilly. From this was aftonvarda severed the 
southern portion of the modern tahsil, under the name of parganah Tisua; but 
until Rohilla times (1748-74) the northern portion was still a mere 7a;ipa of 
some larger division. The name of this tappa, originally Khalfipur, was 
altered when the Rohilla governor Shaikh Farid altered the name of its 
capital to Faddpur. On their cession to the Company (1801) Farfdpur and 
Tisua were separate pargauahs. Included in the Bareilly district, they had both, 
before 1813-14, boon promoted to the rank of separate tahsils, But about 1825, 
after tho ponultimato settlement, they were united into a singlo talisil and par¬ 
ganah with headquarters at Farfdpur, 

FatehoAnj Fast, a market village of parganah Farfdpur, stands on tlio 
ShAhjahAupiir border, near the right bank of tho east Babgtil river and 24 
miles from Bareilly, Past it, on the west, run the metalled ShAhjahAnpur road 
and tho Oudh and Rohiikhand Railway ; near it, on the north, lies a large lagoon 
known as the Purainia Till, The town contained in 1872 apopulatiou of 2,735 
inhabitants. 

Fafehganj possesses a railway-station with telegraph-office attached, a 
Buildings and general tli ird-class police- station, a district post-office, an element- 
appearance. ary sc | 100 ]^ a road bungalow, and a mud-built hostel 

(sardi)> Tho village itself is almost entirely mud-built and has tho usual 
squalid appearance. But outside it is a noble grove of mango-trees, which, 
according to Heber, was planted by a jamadar of Rahmat Khan (1749-74). 
The remains of a mad wall, entered by two archways, still surrounded the vil¬ 
lage in tho time of the writer just named (1824). ; 

The market is held twice weekly. The Ohaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) 

is in force hero; and in 1877-78 the house-tax thereby 
House-tax. „ ' • , , . . 

imposed yielded, together with miscellaneous receipts 

and a balance (Rs, 37) from the preceding year, a total income of Rs. 439. The 

expenditure, whieli was chiefly on police, public works, aud conservancy, 

amounted to Rs, 310, The village contained in tho same year 299 houses, 

whereof 285 wore assessed with the tax • the incidence being Re. 1-6-7 per house 

assessed and Re, 0-2-4 per head of population. 

■ 97 : \ 


House-tax. 
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Fatohganj, or tlio '“marl of victory,” was founded by Shuja-itd-dauhi, 
Nawub of Oudb, to commemorate the defeat of the Ro- 
at0l5% hillas by his allies tho British (1774). The battle, which 

is namgd after Miranpur-Katra of Shfihjaluinpur, was fought between that 
plaeo and this. 

FaT-EIIGAN-t West, 1 or Bliitaura, a village in the Karor talisil of the 
Bareilly district, stands on tho metalled Moradabad road, 12 miles from Bareilly. 
It had in 1872 a population of 361 souls. * 

Fatehganj has a second-class police-station, a very bare encamping- 
ground for troops, a district post-office, a missionary school, and two hostolries 
(sarui) for travellers. But it is chiefly vomarkublo for tho battle fought thovo 
on the 24th October, 1794, under circumstances already described, 3 and to tho 
victory then gained by the British allies of the Nawiib Vuziv it owes its name of 
Victory-market. The old title of Bbitaura still lingors in tho nortliorn corner of 
the village. 

On some rising ground besido the road, south-east of the village, stands 
Monument, to British the memorial to the British troops who fell in tho engago- 
ix0 °v 9 ' merit» A large obelisk of red sandstone slabs : it stands in 

a small but shady walled enclosure which is ontomi by a Roman archway. At 
its base, on tho side facing the road, is engraved tho following inscription 

“ Erected, 

By order of -run Gov rubor-General is Council* 
lit Memory of 

COLONliL GlvOROE BlUUUNOTOlf, 

Major Thomas Bolton, Cat tain Nor. Maoleod, 

Captain John Maubby, „ John Mordaunt, 

Lieutenant Andrew Cumminqb, Lieutrnant Edmund Weeds, 

„ WlLLIAM HlNKBMAN, „ JOSEPH RlCHARDSON, 

„ John Plum kr, „ Y. %, M, Union, 

„ William Odell, „ Edward Baker, 

Lieutenant Eirew, James Tilfbr, 3 
and the European and Native non-commissioned 
Oppiokrs and Privates wno pell near tuis eroT 
IN ACTION AOAISST THE RoiUi.LAS, 

October the 24 A D. 1794.” 

No very long acquaintance with Mirzapur is needed to suggest that tlio 
An identical inscrip- stone of the obelisk was quarried in that district. It 
tion Rfc Clnmar. can in fact be almost proved to havo come from Chunfir. 

^rom^ notes taken by tlio compiler during a personal visit to Iihitaurn, . 2 Seo 
above. History of the district* a Lieutenanfc Eirew. is im abbreviation for Lieutenant 

fireworker, he., second Lieutenant. See the earlier cbajiters of Major Stubbs’ History o/ rite 
Betujal Artillery, VoL passim. In EYimckiin’s list of the killed in this action Mr. Till or is 
given a step In rank and called simply Lieutenant His name is suggestive of gallantry on 
{mother field, that of Hastings, where the miusUel TttlUofcE aang tho Hovmaufi oa to victory. 
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In tlio compound of a palatial bungalow at tliat pretty little station lies (in 
a double sense) a slab bearing tlio same inscription, Even the arrangement of 
the lines is identical. Chunftr tradition says that the atone was ordered for 
somo placo up-country, but never sent there, the reason obviously being a 
crack which obliterates one or two of the letters on the left side. The slab 
now at Bint aura must have been sent instead, and sent in all probability from 
Chunar. 1 

The monument is kept in repair by Government. West of it, on the 
same hillock, which is perhaps the hhera or mound of 
Buiand Kh&L NaiU somo for S otfcQn village, rise a Muslim sepulchre and a 

tall pillar erected as a landmark by the Great Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey, Tho sepulchre is that of Naju 3 and Buland Khans, Kohilla 
chiefs, who fell fighting against the English in tlio action just mentioned. 
Their tombs stand on a raised plinth ascended by steps, and are surrounded by 
a graceful wall with latticed openings. The guardian (mutawalli) of their last 
home still tells the story of the fight, and ascribes their death to the galling 
fire of the British artillery. On the same mound is a masonry well whoso 
water, like that of most wells in Bareilly, is said to bo remarkably good, 

Gaini, a market village of parganab Saneha, stands on the unmetalled 
road between Bareilly and Aoula, 8 miles from the former. Near it, on tho 
north, winds a channel of the Bfimganga ; and beside it, on the east, flows tho 
Andhariaor blind brook, a branch of that channel. The village contained in 
1872 a population of 2,611 inhabitants. 

The market is lielrl twice weekly, but Garni is a poor mud-built place. It 
has a third-class police-station, district post-office, and elementary school. 

GwAla Pjrasiddh is the name given to the remains of an ancient city 
extending for about seven miles along tlio loft bank of the Nakatia, from Simra 
Bftuipura in parganah Karor to the mouth of that nver at IGialpur, in parganah 
Earidpuv, Those remains consist in an almost unbroken line of kJieras or mounds 
once occupied by buildings, but have never been properly examined. Like all 
similar relics in this part of Bareilly, they are attributed to the Alifrg or Goblis. 
“An. old bdoli or large well,” writes Mr. Moeus, “ was discovered by.the.yfl-.. 
lagers while I was oampedjn tho neighbourhood. It was said to be filled with 
human bones, which fell into dust immediately after being exposed to the air. 
Tho well was built of the large old bricks, and at the top bore evident traces of 
fire.. I heard afterwards that the villagers filled in and closed it again on account 
of the discoyory of tlio bones. These remains have never been scientifically 

l Mis8 Roberts informs lie (scenes and .characteristics of Hindustani 1837) that M pillars arc 
elsewhere raised to the memory of the auine fourteen officer/}, She does not tell us where,^nil; 
by the contextnppnrcnMy means Calcutta, -Naju is an Andeariug diminutive of Najib. 
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examined. Asoka coins arc occasionally found in them. X am inclined to 
attribute tho destruction of tho city to the time of Firoz Tughlnk, who for 
several yoara successively harried and laid waste this part of Rokilkhand.” 

Ha'fizoanj, a village of parganah Nawfibganj, stauds on tho metalled 
Bareilly and FilibMfc road, 14 miles from Bareilly. About a mile to the east flows 
the east Bahgul river. Tho population amounted in 1872 to 1,115 souls only; 
butHdfizganj has a third-class police-station and district post-office. It derives 
its name from tho proteotor {IlAfiz) Ruhmat KMn, who in 1755 founded it as 
a sort of halfway houso between Bareilly.and his favourite Pilibhifc. 

IIaIiBI or Hard! Kalan, a market village of parganah Mfrganj, stands 
on tlie R&mpur frontier, near the right bank of tho Bhakra river, and 26 miles 
from Bareilly. It contained in 1872 a population of 2,117 inhabitants only, 
but has a fouvtii-class police-station or outpost, and a market held twice 
weekly. 

IIabdaspitjr, a village of parganah Sarauli, resembles that last named 
in tho fact that it is 26 miles from Bareilly, has a fourth-class police-station, 
and a market twice wooldy. It is the terminus of a cross-oountry track from 
Shdhabad in Rnmpuiy but this track is not officially recognized as a roach 
Tho population amounted in 1872 to 1,192 souls. 

JahXbabai>, tho chief town or village of tho parganah so named, stands 
, on tho unmetalled road from Pilibhifc to Bicbha, 27 miles north-east of Bareilly. 
It is a decaying place, and its population had in 1872 decreased to 3,120, a 
figure somewhat below that of tho preceding census. 

Jaknnabad in well surrouuded with groves, through which it is ap~ 
Appearance, build- proached by several cross-country tracks besides the road 
ings, &c. just mentioned. About a mile off, on tho east, flows the 

Apsava river, Tho village otm boast fow masonry houses, but has a 1st 
class police-station, a post-office which is a branch of that at Pilibhifc, a par¬ 
ganah school, and a market held twice weokly. The Ohaukid&ri Act (XX. of 
1856) is in force, and in 1877-78 the houso tax thereby imposed, together 
with a balanco (Rs, 27) from tlio preceding year, gave a total income of 
Rs. 520. Tho expenditure, which was chiefly on police and conservancy, 
amounted to Rs, 307. In tho same year the town contained 427 houses, of 
which 390 were assessed with the tax, tho incidence being Re. 1-4-3 per 
house assessed, and Re, 0-2-7 per head of population. 

It is for tho antiquarian that Jalninabaci possesses its ohiof interest. 

JBaijukhora. Near 011 tho west, lies tho village of Baliya or Balai 

Pasiapur, which contains tho ancient mound named 
Balaikhern. This is a largo heap of bricks and earth, about 20 feot high at 
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its southern cncl. It has a circuit of nearly a milo, or area of 1,200 feet'squnrc 
and its quadrilateral form leads to the conclusion that it onoe was fortified. 
To the west are two tanks and six ruined heaps Bait! to be remains of lemples j 
near the south-east are the ruins of what was undoubtedly a brick temple* 
“ There is nothing now standing,” remarks General Cuuningham, 1 " that can 
give ' any clue to the probable ago of the town, as tho bricks are removed to 
Jalnlnabad as soon as they are discovered. But tho large size of those bricks 
is a proof of antiquity which is supported by the traditions of tho people, who 
ascribe the foundation of Balpitr or Baliya to the well-known Daitya or 
demon named Bali. ” Balai was in Akbar’s reign (see next articlo) the head¬ 
quarters of a largo parganah or mahal. 

Modem Jah/mabad was founded by one Mirak Jan, a governor of Sbfih 
History, Jahan’s reign (1628-58); and tho former part of its 

name is taken from the latter part of that monarch’s. 
It was for long a place of much importance; but when the neighbouring 
Piliblut became the capital (1754) of the Rohilla Government, many of the 
Jalianabad bankers and traders migrated thither. From the cession (1801) 
until 1863 tho towu was the head-quarters of a tahsil, whose abolition deprived 
it of what little oonsequenee it still possessed. 

JahAnahad, aparganah of the Pilibhit tahsil, is bounded on the past by 
tho river Deoha, which divides it from parganah Pilibhit of its own tahsil and 
parganah Bilahri of the Turin district; on the north by parganah Nnuakmata 
of that district ; on the west by parganah Richha of the Baheri tahsil • and on 
the-south-west by parganah and tahsil Naw&bganj. According to the official 
statement of 1878 it contained 186 square inijes and 83 acres ; but according 
to the earlier revenue survey some 260 aorc3 less. Tho details of urea given by 
tho settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be hereafter shown. 
The parganah revenue-roll shows 322 estates ( mahal) distributed amongst 109 
villages (mauza). 

Jalianabad may be called a part of the watershed between JDeohn and 
East Bahgul rivers, dividing on the lino followed by tho main channel of tho 
Kailas canal. In conformation as in position it closelv 

Physical features. .... . ....... i v -r» . * 

resembles its sister parganah Kichha. A well-watered 
and well-wooded plain, sinking almost invisibly from north to south, ft has 
no sharply marked geographical distinctions of soil or 
Dampness. level. Tho average depth of water from tho surface, as 

ascertained by an examination of nearly 1,100 unbricked wells, is but 12*5 
feet. Tho villages of tho northern border, or mar tract, aro practically a part 

1 Arclitoulogien! Survey Reports, 1, 858. 
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of tho snb-Himalayan Tar/ii, and here tho spriug-levol is even higher, Owing, 
moreover,, to the neighbourhood of tho dense sub-Himftlayan forest, the rain¬ 
fall is perhaps greater. Extreme dunkuess renders tho climate unhealthy, tho 
population scanty, and tho waste lands extensive.. To tho prevalence of un¬ 
reclaimed jungle must bo ascribed tho multitude of wild beasts, principally pig, 
which prey upon tho crops ; but all these evils are loss severely felt on tho 
north-western than on the north-eastern border. As one travels further south 
dampness decreases, while climate aud cultivation improve in inverse propor¬ 
tion. And in the south of the parganah the country is as closely and carefully 
tilled as anywhere in the district, 

The pargauah has justly been styled well-wooded 5 but the expression 

aims at something more than tlio stunted timber of unre- 
Grovcg. • 

claimed wildernesses in tho north, JaMnabad has been 

planted by man as well as nature, and few of its villages lack tlioir groves of 

mango or other fruit-trees. Such plantations are said to have included at tho 

settlement of land-revenue 59,815 trunks, distributed over 1,898 acres, The 

Boils from which they and other growths derive their sus- 

1 1 tenance arc of tho usual typo, clayey (maUiydv\ loamy 

(t Umat) and sandy (bfair). The clay—for tho monotony of tho plain is 

broken by a succession of gontlo undulations just perceptible to tho eye—- 

lies chiefly in the hollows, The loam occupies the watersheds, sometimes 

degenerating towards their summits into sand. Of tho total cultivated area 

42,582 acres are returned as clayey, 38,180 as loamy, and 3,096 as sandy 

soil. In spito of moisture, tho alkaliue effloreseouco called reh is almost 

unknown. 

The highest obsorvod olovation is 666*3 feet above tho soa at Hardaspur 


Elevation^ and 


on the northern frontier, and tho lowest 580*2 at Bar 


Nr wad a on the southern. With tho excoption of the Upper 

Kailas, which winds south-westwards from the northern frontier to join the 

Deoluv, the principal streams follow from north to south tho 
Kiycvs. a 

general slope of the country* The Deolia bounds tho par-, 

ganah on the cast, but never strays within it. This stream perhaps resembles 

on a small scale tho Ramganga, being skirted oa either side by wide ft retches 

of sand, through which it frequently gnaws fresh loops. But while a loop, of 

the Baniganga will be two miles ia diameter, a loop of tho Dcoha will not oxecod 

half a mile; and while the basin (kluidir) of tho Bamganga is a wide plain, that 

of tho Dooka is a comparatively narrow depression. The Ham avia or Pangaili 

forms in places tho western bordor, while tho centre of tho parganah is watereef 

by .tho Tarai river Abeann 
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and Boligul. 


From fclio Kailas at Bhadsara Sahauli is tapped the Kailas canal, which 
^ „ ... flowing south-westwards and southwards quits tho parganah 

Canals. Kai! as ° r 1 1 ®. 

at Abu JDandx on tlio mwabganj frontier. It throws off 
on its left bank distributaries named, after villages through which they pass, 
Amaria, MAdbopur, and Nakti, The channels from its right bank are the 
SardArnagar, Magrasa, and Khamaria distributaries. Tho Nakti distributary 
throws off on its loft and right bank respectively minor rdjbahas known as tho 
Raw&dia and Aini. The former quits tho parganah with it, but all the 
remaining distributaries end in tho parganah itself, The 
Nakatpura distributary of tho Bahgfil canal enters JahAn- 
abad from tho TarAi, and flowing due south ends on the Nawabganj 
frontier. After replenishing its waters from the Absara at Sakatia, it is 
known as tho Absara distributary. The settlement officer honorably men¬ 
tions tho Parewa proprietor, who, though the water must in many cases 
be brought 12 or 14 miles, gives all his villages tho advantage of canal 
irrigation. 

Besides these irrigating channels there are, as already mentioned^ 
Irrlgatlo numerous earthen wells. Their water is as a rule, 

reserved for wheat, sugar and vegetables ; and for 
other crops the inherent moisture of the soil suffices, 1 . A good deal 
of water is stored in natural lagoons, artificial reservoirs, and dams 
across streams, whence it is raised in sling-baskets for the rice, tho 

more valuable spring-crops, and the cattle. Rice is hero flooded rather 

than watered. Of tho total cultivated area, 31,281 acres are returned as under 
irrigation* 

Rico and sugar at tho autumn, and wheat at the spring harvest, are 
tho principal products of JahAnabad, Remarkable ma¬ 
nufactures, except -'perhaps that of sugar, it has none. 
The surplus produce ia carried off by travelling Banjara merchants. 
Ijocal market villages, of which Parewa and the capital Jahanabad 

aro moat important, furnish hucksters with the weekly opportunity of 
supplying the simple neo^s of the population. There are but two roads, 
both in tho south of the parganah. These are the metalled Pilibhit and 
Bareilly line, and tho unmetalled branch which quits it to pass through 
JahAnabad village and ultimately join the Bareiily-Naini Tal line in 
Riohha. Along tho former road in a few years may perhaps travel a light 
railway. 

1 Writing nearly 40 years ago, Mr. Head endorsed n native saying that “without water 
Jnhanabad ta a desert; with it, Kashaur.” The saying appears, however) from his succeeding 
reiuarks, to apply chicily to wheat, 


Products. 
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Area oi settlement am- At tho survey preceding the current settlement 
v °y* of land revenue, tlio area of Jah turn bad was classified 

as follows :— 


tJ ASSESS j\BLK. 

AaBEasABiOB. 

■ 

1 

1 . • • 

1 

Barron (Including 
village sites and 
groves,) 

Revenue- 

free. 

. . i 

Cul tumble waste 

Cultivated. 

Total, 

i Total. 

j 

f 

Agics. 

15,346 

Acres, 

t,6G9 

Acres. 

17,(81 

Acres. 

83,856 

i 

Acres. 

101,049 

Acres, 

118,053 


The increase in cultivation since tho time of tho former settlement is 
stated to have been about 32 per cent. 


The current settlement was tho work of Mr. Elliot Golvin. He divided 

tho pargana for purposes of assessment into four circles 
Tho current settlement. , iV « 

corresponding with its variations or climate, tillage, 

and population. These were (1) tho villages of tho north-eastern border, chiefly 

between Kailds and Dooha rivers ; (2) those of tho north-western .border; (3) 

those of the centre, north of the one immetaUed road ; and (4) the remaining 

Benferatoa ' villages in tho south. For tho different soils of these 

four circles he at length assumed the following 

ron Urates:— 
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revenue would havo reached Ra. 1,57,136. It was actually fixed at Ra. 1,57,939, 
Demand or deluding the ten per cent, cess on Loth assessable 

and revenue-free lands, Rs. 1,71,372, The amount and 
incidence of the new assessment may be thus contrasted with those of the 
old :— 


Settlement, 

Incidence per ache on 

Tuitiftl^toial de¬ 

Cultivated area, 

Assessable area. 

Total area. 

mand (excluding 
cesses). 


Rs. a, p. 

Its, n. p. 

Rs. a, p, 

lis. 

Former (1S40) 

1 1 10* 

0 15 8 

0 13 5$ 

1,20,278 

Present (1872) 

1 14 

l a o 

I fi 10,} 

1,57,930 

Increase 

0 6 3* 

0 0 4 

O 8 fi 

81,661 


The new demand falls on total population at tlio rate of something over 

Re. 1-14-5 per head. Until sanctioned by Government it remains in meroly 

provisional force. A revision of assessment (1874) and other causes had by 

1878-79 reduced its figures to Rs. 1,56,803. 

No analysis by caste of landlords and tenantry is forthcoming ; but 

_ _. _ • amongst the latter Kuvmis and Ohamdrs would seem t a 

Landlord and tenant. . , . . , 

preponderate. The proprietary tenures are almost entirely 

pure zaminclch'i; and more than half the cultivated holdings are tilled by 

tenants with rights of occupancy. The alienations of land/which during the 

currency of the last settlement changed the proprietary body, may bo thus 

shown:— 



Alienated, omo. 1840-72, i 

iY 




Private arrangement. 

Decre e of court. 

Confiscations for rebellion 

UNAXDSKATBD ABU1IN- 
1 DEfl, 

Entire vil¬ 
lages. 

Portions of 
villages 

In acres. 

Eli tiro. 

Portions 
in acres. 

Entire. 

Portions. 

Entire. 

Portions. 

63 


14 

5 

139*— 

6 

109— 

45 

$ 

301 — 


16 

8 


32 


10 


Few villages were farmed, and but one sold for arrears of revenue. The 
estimate of the gross reutal actually paid by tenants to landlords was, as usual 
where rents are paid chiefly in hind, considered too untrustworthy for entry in 

98 
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tho settlement report. But adding manorial imposts, the almost contempora¬ 
neous census returns tlio sum as Rs. 2,64,290. Though supplied iu tbo 
first instance by the district officers, this figure seems altogether too 
low. * 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Jahdmibad contained 195 

, . inhabited villages, of which 46 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

Population. 9 

88 between 200 and 500; 46 between 500 and 1,000; 
13 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and two between 2,000 and 3,000, Tho total 
population numbered in the same year 87*960 souls (40,693 females), giving 
473 to tho squaro milo, Classified according to religion, there were 62,078 
Hindus, of whom 28,376 wore females ; and 25,8S8 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 
12,317 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst tho four 
great classes, the census shows 2,147 Brahmans, of whom 895 wore females ; 
331 Rajputs, including 115 females; and 756 Daniyas (349 females); whilst the 
great mass of tho population is comprised in <{ the other castes ” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 58,844 souls (27,019 females). Tho principal 
Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur 1508), Kanaujiya 
(586), and Sarnswat. The'chief Rajput elans are tho JanghAra, Chauhim, Gaur, 
Katehriya, RAtlior, and Bais. The Baniyas belong to tho AgarwAl, Maliar, 
Gindauviya, and QawAl sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst tho other 
castes are tho Mali (5,420) LohAr (1,033), Gachiriya (1,021), ICah&r (2,614), 
Dhobi (1,732), Oliamar (7,227), Barhai (1,751), Ahfr (1,955), Nui or Ilajjam 
(1,012), Bhaugi or KMkrob (1,012), IvisAn (4,693), Teli (1,413), Gujav, 
(1,437), BAsi (1,122), Kurmi (12,283), Beldiir (1,457), and Lodha (6,633). 
Besides these, tho following castes, com prising loss than one thousand members, 
are found in this parganah :—Koli, KAyatli, Jab, Bharblmnja, Dakaufc, Gosiiin, 
Sonfir, Kalwiir, Nat, CUhipi, Patna, KumliAr, Tamboli, BairAgi, Bhdt, DhA- 
nuk, Khatik, Darzi, Fakir, Bari, and BanjAra. The Musalmans are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (21,947), Savyids (394), Mughals (156), and PathAns 
(3,491), or entered as without distinction. 

The occAipaliona of the poople are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From those it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of ago), 131 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like;2,966 in domestic service,as personal servants, wator-car- 
riers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,042 in commerce, iu buying, selling, 
keeping or leading money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods; 18,387 in agricultural operations; 3,388 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 


Occupations. 
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mineral, ami animal. There were 2,375 persons returned as labourers* and 
433 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population* irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 898 as landholders, 57,633 as cultivators, 
and 29,435 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture, The edu¬ 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,138 males aa 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 47,273 
souls* 

The history of the district 1ms noted also any events of general interest 
flia in the annals of Jahanabad, and it remains only to mention 

the special changes of the parganah as a fiscal division. 
In tho Institutes of Akbar (1596), Balai appears as a mabfil of the Badayun 
government and Dehli province, 'with an area of about 47,483 acres and rental 
of about Rs. 2(5,945. The modem parganah Jahdnabad was created in the reign 
of Shall Jahan (1628-58), when Governor Mirak Jan founded the new capital 
near the site of tho ancient Balai Pasiapur. It was at the same time, perhaps, 
that the remainder of mahiil Balai went to form the adjoining parganahs Pili- 
bhifc and Richha, But in any case Jalmuabad and IUeliha were on their cession 
to the Company (1801), separate parganahs, attached to the Bareilly district. 
They wore both in 1813-14 promoted to the rank of separate tahsils; but about 
1825, after the penultimate settlement, wo find them both included in takril 
Parewa, whose head-quarters were at the village so named in this parganah, 1 
Both afterwards formed a portion of the “northern division’* severed from Bareilly 
some years later; and both were roanuexed to their original district in 1833-34. 
About this time, after the last settlement, we find both the name and. head¬ 
quarters of tahsil Parewa changed to Jahanahad. But in 1863 the tahsil was 
abolished, Richha being transferred to Baheri and Jahanabad to Piliblift, 

JamaNIA or Jam anian, . village of parganah Pu ran pur, stands just 
north of the road from Pilibhit to Madhu Tanda, 45 miles from Bareilly. 
The population iu 1872 amounted to but 1,437 souls, and the place is remark¬ 
able only as containing a district post-office, 

KAbah or Shorgarh, tho ancient but decayed capital of tho parganah 
so named, stands on the unmotallcd road from ShAhi to Baheri, 21 mile$ 
north-north-west of Bareilly. Near the town, on the west, flow the Sbergarh 
and its branch the Rampura, distributary of the Kichaha-Dhora canal ^ho 
population by the census of 1872 was 2,279 souls. 

In strict accuracy Kabar is tho name of the original city, and fehorgark 
of a sixteenth century addition on its east. But the dormer title is applied to 
tho whole by Hindus, and the latter by Muslims. Two. other villages besides 

1 Parewa has no other claims to distinction* and will not he mentioned in a separate gazet¬ 
teer article. 
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Antiquities. 


Kdbar and Sborgarh, tho western Diingarpur and Isldmpur, arc included in the 
limits of the town; tho four formed of old one continuous 
city, but are now separate villages, standing each on Us 
ancient mound* Slightly the loftiest of such mounds is that once occupied by the 
old Hindu citadel of Kdbar, a circular elevation about 25 feot in height and 900 
in diameter. This is still surrounded by a deep ditch from 50 to 100 feet in 
■width. Borne remains of the walls of a large oblong building, said to have been a 
temple, still exist on its summit. The remnants of tho second or Muhammadan 
fort, Shergarh or Slier Khan’s castle, aro undistinguishablo from tho general 
mass of ruins. The extreme length of that mass from east to west is 3,500 feet, 
and the breadth 2,500 feet, the complete circuit boing 9,800 feet, or nearly 2 
miles. But amidst these widely-strewn relics of the past tho antiquarian may hunt 
his quarry almost in vain. Tho long continued Muslim occupation of Kdbar 
has swept away nearly every trace of Hinduism. Old coins are occasionally 
found, of which a few belong to the later Hindu dynasties of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. Bub the only antiquities discovered by the archaeo¬ 
logical survey were two small stone figures ; one too muoh broken to bo recog¬ 
nized, the other a representation of Durga slaying tho buffalo demon (Malic- 
sasur). 

ICabar is surrounded by several considerable lakelets or reservoirs, of which 
the chief aro tho Rani Tul on the north-west, tho KhawSs 
Tal on tlio south, and tho shallow R(tm Sugar on the north, 
Tho two former possess a-'legendary or historical interest which will bo 
noted hereafter. Meanwhile it may bo mentioned that a market is held twice 
•weekly in tho Shorgavh portion of tho town, and that throughout that town 
generally the Chaukidari Act (XX. of 185G) is in force. In 1877-78 tho 
house-tax thereby imposed, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance (11s. 20) 
from tho preceding year, yielded a total income of Rs. 285. The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on police and eonsorvancy, amounted to Its. 210. In the 
same year tho town contained 478 houses, of which 336 were assessed with 
the tax, tho incidence boing Re. 0-12-7 per house assessed, and Re. 0-1-10 
per head of population. 

The old Hindu city of Kabar is said to have been founded by King Vena or 
Ben, 1 who in spite of priestly obloquy is a very popular cha¬ 
racter. Toliis wife Ketaki or Bunclari is attributed the Rdni 
TftI or Quecn ’3 tank, and tho following graceful legend concerning that reservoir 
deserves to bo quoted, though it seems to confuse Kabar-Shorgarh with another 
of Ben’s foundations, Sluibgarh in Puranpur :~ 

} Supra pp'341*43. 


House-tax. 


Biafcory. 




kajuh towh. 
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“ In the days of old, mote than 2,000 years ago, tl\c good Ben was king over all i!io 
land from the Himalaya to far off Lanka, 1 and his capital was at Surat; mid he came to the dark 
forests by the Sdrda river, than which there was no woodland in the whole world more gloomy or 
more full of things of dread, to perform the rite of Tapasa, and thereby to acquire all know* 
ledge and all power over the spirit world And the terrible rite being duly performed, I 10 
dwelt awhile at Sh&hgnrh, where he built a lofty castle, and meditated on that delusion which 
men call life and the universe, but which ia only an impression on the senses, which soon 
vanishes away. And the good BiSja Ben snw that the rich man whs docked out with useless 
jewels and nto the finest food, and was discontented therewith, while the poor mm was barely 
covered with rnga, and scarcely satisfied ins craving hunger with the c.norficat of diet, and was 
liappy withal. He marvelled greatly at these delusions, and, casting off his costly and price- 
leas jewels, ho arrayed himself in the poor dress of a peasant and refused oil food hut that which 
fell to the lot of husbandmen ; and his young bride, Sunduri, through love for her Rfija, did 
even as ho : and, abandoning all vanity of gorgeous array and of jewels that were vain sh'»w, 
clothed herself as a girl that had never known riches, and canio down to the court to draw 
water with her own hands. And she looked long for a vessel wherewith to draw the water, 
but could fl id none save only a pitcher of unhiked clay, and no rope save a thread oi untwist¬ 
ed cotton—not knowing that the water must dissolve the clay, and the thread must snap widi 
the weight of even the empty vessel. But men know not the ways of the gods. In the inno¬ 
cence of her heart, she went down to the deep pool of ice-cold water, where the lotus (lowers 
hud just unfolded themselves, to greet and welcome the rising sun j and she stepped ou the 
first (lower which kissed her tiny bared feet and scarcely mar rolled that it boro her weight. And 
thus in ail innocence she passed on lightly, from flower to Jlower, I ill she reached the darker 
depths, and there she plunged in the unbaked vessel and drew it up by the untwisted thread, 
and* setting it on her head, returned singing in happiness to the castle ; and so she lived on 
happy in bar daily task, still impoier in her husband’s love, and he, the great Baja, whom all 
the world obeyed, wove the while, mats and baskets, and by their sale earned his daily fuod. 3 
But the mind of a woman is constant to one thing never, and is always desirous of new thing?. 
So Sundari grew a-weary of the c'oarao garments, and the daily task, and the poor food of a 
peasant girl, and she longed for her delicate apparel and her priceless gems j and one morn¬ 
ing, rising early, she arrayed herself in her queenly robes and her glittering jewels, and came 
down to the lotus puol. And she placed the vessel on her head and walked ns before, 
on the petals of the flowers, but they seemed loth bear her till she reached the 
dark depths of the mid-pool, aud she marvelled much at her own beauty as she saw it 
reflected in the still waters, aud she plunged in the vessel. But when she would have drawn 
it out it melted in the water, and the untwisted thread broke, and she herself sank deep 
in the icc-coltl water j but sho was saved, and henceforward learned thu evil of vanity and 
pride in riches, and the strength of innocence and a pure mind. And ia alt the reign of the 
good Baja Bon gold and silver wore as dross, and ns plentiful m pebbles in the Sfirda stream ; 
and the lotus pool, in memory of the good queen Sundari, was culled by all men the Bani’s TAl, 
and is to be seen even unto this day just outside the town ofK&bar, though the lotus has 
perished and the castle of Shflhgarh lias sunk into du9t ” 3 

The first historical mention of K&bar is in the poet Amur ICluisru’s 
account of JaHl-ud-dm .Khilji’s invasion (1290). A pitched battle was fought 
hero, and the Hindus suffered defeat. They however recovered Kfibar at 
soiiio time after the victor’s departure ; for in the reign of his nephews 
1 Coy Ion r 7 For a similar legend concerning Ben see above, article on Bijnov cityi 

p. 401, f Moenu 1 Bareilly Settlement iieport, pp. 20, 21. 
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Alaud-dfn the Muslims again captured it (1313). It once more fell into the 
hands of Hindus, who were this time Kateliriya lUjputs, after the death (1388) 
of Firoz Tugldale. They appear to have held it uninterruptedly for about 150 
years, until the reign of tlio usurping emperor Sher Sh&h Sur (1540-45). But 
since that monarch seized the town, and built the fortress of Shergarh, no 
Hindu has ever ruled at Kabar. Other memorials of his visit exist iu the 
Khaw£s Tdl, which was probably named after his most trusted general j and 
in the Ishimpur quarter, named after his son and successor, Islam or Saif nr 
Shfih. From the middle of the sixteenth century, to judge from the later silence 
of historians, Kabar has steadily declined in importance. 

KXbar, a parganah of the Baheri tahsil, is bounded oil tlio east, north, 
and north-west respectively by parganahs Riohha, Chaumahla, and Sirsftwan 
of its own tahsil j and on the west and south by parganah and tahsil Mirganj. 
According to the official statement of 1878 it contained 54 square miles and 
496 acres ; but according to tlio earlier revenue survey several hundred acres 
less. Details of area, as given by the settlement survey, and of the dense 
population as given by the census, will be hereafter shown. The parganah 
contains 100 estates (ma/tcil), distributed amongst 34 villages (mauza). 

Kabar may bo curtly described as a plain sinking imperceptibly from 
the north oast to the south-west. The highest observed 
elevation is 618 feet above the sea in the former, and the 
lowest 5C4 feet in the latter corner of the parganah. The only slight contrast 
of level is that between the low undulations which form tlio, watersheds 
of rivers, and the intervening basins of the rivers themselves. Tho breadth 
of both watershed and basin varies usually with tlio size of the river. About a 
tenth only of the whole parganah is waste, and somewhat over that proportion 
barren. Of the entire cultivated area 48 per cent, is waterod. Kfibar is in 
truth a closely cultivated tract well studded with groves, and, except perhaps in 
the abundance of its river and canal irrigation, presenting no striking peculia¬ 
rities. Both rivers and canals follow with but few windings the south-westerly 
dip of the country. Tlio principal stream is the West 
Bahgul, Immediately on entering tlio western frontier it 
is joined by the Kichaha; and when it again touches that frontier it receives 
the Kuli, which has itself for some distance formed tlio boundary line. Hence¬ 
forward the united stream supplies a border with Mirganj. The Kichaha is 
joined in the parganah by one noticeable affluent, the Khulna; and the Dhow 
c lg forms for some distanoc tlio southern boundary. .Entering 

the north of the parganah noar Bakaiili, the birth-place of 
Ali Muhammad, tlio Daulatpur distributary of the Palm canal ends at Grulnria> 
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the junction of the Kiehalia and Khulna. The Rajunagla distributary of the 
Kichaha-Dhora canal tails into the latter river (Kluilua) at Rajunagla ; while 
the Sharifuagar and Rampura distributaries of the same canal end in the 
Bhora, on the southern frontier, at Beondha and Pipauli respectively. Tbo 
remaining distributaries of the Kichaha-Dhora, the Shergarh and Bah- 
rfunnagar, cross the southern frontier and continue their course into Mfr'gnnj, 
Of the artificial reservoirs or natural lagoons with which the parganah is dotted, 
the only one that need be mentioned is the Rani Tal, or Queen’s, Lake north of 
Kabar, said to have been founded by the wife of the somewhat mythical Raja 
Ben* The spring-level is everywhere near the surface, though not so near as 
in Chaumahla; and the climate towards the close oftho rains is therefore less 
pestilential than in that parganah. 

In the manufactures of the tract, which are of the usual primitive 
EonNOMioALs features* description, there is nothing peculiar. Trade almost limits 
Products, itself to the sale of agricultural raw produce. The principal 

staples grown for the autumn harvest are maize, rices, and jour and bdjra 
millets; for the spring harvest, wheat, 

The surplus grain of the surrounding villages fimis purchasers in the 
Markets ami com- markets held twice weekly at the chief town, Shergarh or 
m uni cations, Kabar, and the more northern Mawai, 1 But the communi¬ 

cations of the pargauah afford a poor outlet for its produce, It is bisected by 
a road passing north-eastwards from Shahi to Bahori; but this, its only high¬ 
way^ is unmetalled, 

Areas of settle- The area in acres of the parganah, at the times of the 

meat surveys* past and current settlements, may be thus compared 

Unassessablb, Assbsbablb, 

Settlement, T ] I | 'V Total. 


Past 

Present 


Increase or deoreaso 


The increase in tillage is sufficiently explained by the decrease of waste 
and of revenue-free lands, whose cultivated area was not at last settlement 
recorded, 

1 Mawai is not n place of sufficient importance to justify its mention fn a separate Gazetteer 
article. Ilut it is remarkable as having been, towards the close of the last century, the reei« 
deuce of the historian KiidratmUah (supra p. -594), 


A 83 BS 8 ABLB. 

Waste. 

Cultivated. 

Total, 

4 743 
3,470 

29,937 
27,1 »3 

27,680 

SQ.5&3 

-1,273 

+ 4,176 

+ 2,90? 
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The current settlement was effected by Mr, F. W. Porter, under the 
f supervision of Iris chief, Ml*. S. M. Moons. The uni- 

Tho ourront settlement. fovmity of its surface rendered the division the 

parganah into circles of assessment unnecessary. The method of assuming 
rent-rates was the same as in Ohaumahla, 1 where as here rents are paid almost 
■ ^ entirely in kind. Rates wore first reckoned, that is, 

on tlie crop and not on tlio soil. The following table 
shows not only the results, but the process by which those results wore 
attained:— 


Rent-rates. 


Crop. 

Average produce per 
acre. 

Price per rupee. 


M. s. 

Sev3. 

Rico ... 

13 26 

44 

Bujra millet ... 

8 

0 

39 

Wheat 

9 

4 

28 

Barley, or mixed barley and wheat (goji) t 

8 32 

32 

Mixed barley and gram, or barley, gram, 
ami peas (Jiijhray 

9 

0 

38 

Gram 

8 

0 

38 

Lentils ( mrtsur) linseed, &o. 

6 0 

40 


* 

* * 

•s ■ 2 

- i ** o) 

i o.2 & 

- 

s Mg * 8 

M 0 3 

D « UJB 
h. C3 o (U 

i'SJ O & 


Rs. n. p, 
6 2 6 

3 0 9 

6 0 8 

4 9 8 

4 2 10 

3 10 4 
2 8 0 


Rs. a. p< 

4 G 0 

3 3 0 

6 6 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 6 0 

2 8 0 


The few crops which paid money and not kind rents wore-—cotton, Its. 6-6 
per acre » maize, Rs, 3-10 ; vegetables and other garden produce, Its, 7-3; and 
sugarcane, Rs. 10. Applied to the area of each soil under each crop these rates 
gave loam an average rout of Rs, 4-15-2 ; clay lands, Rs. 3-11-7; and sandy 
lauds, Rs. 2-9-10 per acre. 2 The gross rental of the assessable area, as assumed 
with the aid of these vntes, was Rs, 1,21,400$ and deduced from that sum at 
50 per cent, the demand would have reached Ka, 00,700. It was actually fixed 
at a somewhat higher figure, Rs, 00,910, or including cesses Rs. 67,040. The 

1 See article on that purgaim, supra. 2 The percentage of cultivated area occupied 

by each soil is returned as follows t — 

Xoam (jhhnat) ... M( |#4 64*2 

Clay (mnitiydr) ... 32-4 

Sund (bhiir) tM . tl( 3*4 


100-0 
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insult, and incidence of this now assessment may be thus compared with thosa 
of the old:—> 



INCIDENCE PER ACHE ON 

Settlement. 

Cultivated area. Assessable area. 

total area. 


InitiuL Fiual. Initial. X^inal. 

Initial. Final. 


11 s. n. p. Us, a. p. Us. n. p. Us, n. p. 

Ra. a. p. Rs. a, p. 

Former 

1 15 6 l 12 4 1 10 6 19 2 

I B I 1 6 IO 

Present ... 

Ifl 2 7 0 .,. 2 3 0 

... I U - 

increase 

0 U 2 M( 0 3 10 

.»» o e 9 


Total bumand 
EXCLUDING CESsE^ 


Though notyefc sanctioned by Government, Mr, Porter’s demand is ia 
provisional force, A slight alteration had by 1878-79 reduced its amount to 
Rs. 60,412, 

The landholders who pay this demand are chiefly Shaikhs (852), 

Landlord and ton- R'UP ut3 (1.20), pilll,iins (108);Brahmans (54), and Kfiy- 
a»t. aths (48). As in Chaumnhla, the tenures arc almost 

wholly gaminddri. Amongst the tenantry Kurinis (1,422), OhnmAra (597), 
Pallmns (496), and Brahmans (384) are most numerous. Tho estimato by 
village papers of the total rental paid by tenants to landlords was, as usual 
where rents are paid in kind, held too worthless for mention in the settlement 
report (1872). But, adding manorial cossos, the almost contemporaneous 
census returns the figure as Rs. 95,821. The average size of the cultivated 
holding is 3'7 acres. 

The section on alienations must resemble Aldrovandius’ celebrated chapter 
on “ Owls in Iceland.” No statistics of land transfers 
Alieuationa, during the carroilcy of the hist settlement are furnished 

by the settlement and rent-rale reports. 

According to the census of 1872, pargauah ICabar contained 75 inhabited 
villages, of which i 9 had less than 200 inhabitants34 
Population. between 200 nnd 500 ; 15 between 500 and 1,000) 54 

between 1,000 and 2,000 land two between 2,000 and 3,000. 

The total population numbered in the same year 35,411 souls (16,Ola 
females), giving 656 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
ivere 25,482 Hindus, of whom 11,977 wore females; and 9,929 llusalnidns, 

9.9 ■■ 
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amongst whom 4,938 were females, distributing* (he Hindu population nrnongsS 
tho four great classes, the census shows 1,21(5 Brahmans, of whom 542 werer 
females; 857 Rajputs, including 3d l females ; and 310 Baniyas (136 females)^ 
whilst the great mass of tho population is comprised in “the other castes” of 
iho census returns, which show a total of 23,09f) souls (10,938 females). Tim 
principal Brahman sub-divisions found ill this parganah are the Gaur, Kanau- 
jiyn, and Saras wat. Tho chief Rajput china aro tho Chau ban (380), Janghara, 
Gaur, Katehriya, Grmtam, Rfttlior, and Bars. The Baniyas belong to the Agar- 
ival and Dasa sub-divisions, The most numerous amongst the other castes are the 
Mfili (2,381), Kahar (1,847), Ohamar (3,480), Jut (1,2>>G), Ki.sau (2,2G4), and 
Kurmi (6,366). Besides these, the following castes, comprising less than one 
thousand members, are found in this purganali Lohfir, Gadariya, Kavath, 
Dhobi, Barhai, Blmrblmnja, Ahir, Nai or Hajjam, Bhangi or Mihtar, Gos&in, 
Sonar, Teli, ICalwar, Nat, Clilnpi, Gujar, Timiboli, BaiWfgi, Bb^fc, Dhanuk* 
Ivhutik, Knchhi, Boldar, Darzi, and Kanjar. The Mitsui mans aro distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (7,570), Snyyids (143), Mnghals (212), and Fath&ns (2,004), 
dr entered as without distinction. 

Tho occupations of the people arc shown in the statistics collected at llib 
same census. From these it appoavs that of tho male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 93 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and tho like; 1,246 in domestic service, as personal servants, Water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &a; 198 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 7,135 in agricultural operations; .1,887 in industrial occupations,* 
arts and mechanics, and tho preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There wove 573 persons returned as labourers and 134 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago* 
or sex, the same returns giva 454 as landholders, 22,071 as cultivators, and 
12,886 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture*. Tho educa¬ 
tional statistics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 342 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 18,496 souls. 

In sketching tho history of the parganah wo must confine ourselves to 
briefly noticing its changes of ownership or area. Legend-* 
ary and historical events of wider interest, such as the 1 
reign of King Ben, tho invasions of the Muslims, aud tho adoption of All 
Muhammad, have been mentioned elsewhere. 1 From the beginning of tho 
thirteenth to the middle of the sixteenth centuries IC&bar was alternately hold 

>’History of tlio district, supra *-' 


Ili&torv. 
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by Muslims and Ivateliriya Rajputs, the latter reasserting their ownership 
whenever the weakness of feiio Delili government presented an opportunity. 
With the reign, however, of Sker Shah (1540-45), who gave it its altornntwo 
name of Shergarh, the parganah passed finally into the hands of the Muslims, 
It is entered in tlio Ain-i-Akbari (1596) as a ma/idl of the Sutnbhal govern¬ 
ment and Delili province, having at that time an area of 20,670 acres, and a 
rental of Rs. 14,165, Iv/ibar has since then altered but little. During the rise 
of the next or Rohilla vigime, Alt Muhammad (1735-49) did not forget to 
acquire or keep domains in this his native parganah. 1 Rohilla government 
here lasted longer than in most other parts of Bareilly ; for on tbo establish¬ 
ment of the Chidh government (1774) Kabnr was included in the life fief of 
Ali’s son Faiz-ul-lah. The latter severed a portion of the parganah to con¬ 
tribute towards the formation of Chau mail la ; and on his death (171)4) both 
Kabar and Chaumahla were resumed by his lord paramount, the Nawab -Vazlr 
of Oudh. Some seven years later both were ceded, with the rest of Rohil- 
khand, to the British (1801). Kabar has ever .since that cession formed part 
of the Bareilly district. 

ICahor, the headquarters parganah and tahsd of the Bareilly district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Uiclilia of the Baheri tahsll; ou the west- 
north-west by parganah and talisil Mjrganj * on the south-west by parganah Aonla 
and Balia of the Aonla -talisil;-on the south-east by parganahs and tahsils Farld- 
pur and Nawabganj, and on the north-east again by NawAbganj. According 
to the official statement of 1878 it contained 312 square miles and 444 acres ; 
but according to the earlier revenue survey some 5 square miles and 150 acres 
more. The difference is probably duo to the vagaries of the Rumganga, which 
at times and places bounds the parganah on the south-west. The details of urea 
given by the settlement suvvoy, and of population' by the census, will be here¬ 
after shown. The parganah contains 700 estates, distributed amongst 448 
.villages. 

The parganah is, like most others of the district, a well-groved plain 

sinking slowly from north to south. The Great Trigo- 

PmarCAL FEATURES. , . „ ,, . ,, • . . rn/t n » I, 

nometneal fourvoy station at hatehganj, 596 feet above 
the sea, is an exceptional elevation ; and leaving it out of sight, we shall find 
that the highest observed level is 589*4 feet at Kbajuria beside the Deorauiya 
in the north, and the lowest 530 6 at Mnnpur 2 beside the Nakatia in the south¬ 
ern corner. The flatness of the landscape is broken only by the slight depres¬ 
sions which mark the course of rivers. Such depressions contain as a rule good 

1 flo wfta originally a Jdt ot Bakauli in its northern corner. , Tho level map nt^nciicd 

to tho settlement report includes in this pavgatm the still lower bench-marks at X anUunur, 
Rut the latter lies across the froJitiei: in JTtindpur. 
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soil; but the waters bods between them consist in the east chiefly of poor sand, and 
in tho west of a second-rate clay. And hero it may be mentionod, onoe for all, 
that 42’7 per cent, of tho cultivated area is returned as loam ((hhnat) 9 38*6 as* 
sand (bldv) } and 18*7 as clay (maUiydr), 

Five perennial streams wind southwards through ICaror to join the Ham-? 

ganga. These are in westward order tho East Bahgtil, Naka-r 
Rivers. ° t • ° 

tia, Deoraniyn, Sank ha, and Dojora. The two first meet tho 

great river outside the l imits of this pargauah. The throe latter unite before join¬ 
ing it in Karov itself, but at times, when tho Otimganga has appropriated the 
bed of the Dojora, have reinforced tho former in detail. Tho Bahgul receives 
oil its left bank, just after quitting the pargauah, tho little Tv and u, which, when 
it flows at all, seems to riso in ICaror. Tho samo may bo said of tho Lila and 
Jphaniyn, tributaries or component factors of the Stinkha. Its third factor, tho 
Gora, enters ICaror from Kiohha. The Basit is another small stream, which forms 
for some distance tiie west-north-west border, and ultimately joins tho Sankha, 
The Bdmganga lias boon described at some length elsewhere. 1 Its basin, which 
in breadth of course far exceeds those of the other rivers, is a moist tract 
requiring no irrigation, and flourishing most in seasons of drought On the edge 
of tho river are sometimes seen patches of tall grass and tamarisk, which both 
find ft ready sale. 

Tho average depth of water, in tho pargauah at large, is 11§ feet from 
the surface; and 37'9 per cent, of tho cultivated area is returned as watered* 
Irrigation is practised from tho Gtirem right distributary of tho Bahgul canal, 

which ends at Rajpura after a short south-westerly course 
Irrigation, . t _ ' 

through the north-eastern bora or* But tho little water- 
required for the fields is drawn chiefly from dams on the streams and uu- 
bricked wells. Sugarcane and the spring crops tiro as a rulo tho only irrigated 
growths ; and even rice is left to flourish unwatored except by tho {skies. 

ICaror contained in 1872 a larger number (170) of sugar-boiling esta¬ 
blishments than any other pargauah of tho district. Its remaining manu¬ 
factures are those of tho city of Bareilly, already described ; and when these 
have been dismissed, tho pargauah products arc almost entirely agricultural, 
Econ o3iioAii FUA- The Ramganga flats produce a few horses : but the Karor 
Products. pasturage is not, like that of Pilibhffc, sufficient to fostof 
a cattle trade. At tho autumn harvest bajva inillot, grown on tho sandy lip- 
hinds, covers more than twice as much ground as any other crop* Next 
stand rico, sugarcane, and jodr millet, which supply respectively more tiling 
a fifth, sixth, and thirteenth of the whole autumnal cultivation. Tho riCQSi 

'Supra pp, 514'1G, 
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belong chiefly to tho banld , seorhi , deo/z and varieties j and in the 

sugarcane area has been included land left fallow (pdndru) for the crop of the 
following year. At the spring harvest, wheat, and next after a long interval 
gram, occupy botwoen thorn about four-fifths of the cultivated area, Surplus 
produce finds a sale at Baroilly, tho only town of the pargamb, and at several 
villages where weekly markets are held. With facilities for exportation, in 
tho slmpo of roads, Earor is better provided than any other parganah of the 
district. From tho station at Bareilly the Ouclh and ltohilkhand Railway 
bifurcates to Oliandansi and Shahjalmnpur, The metalled road to Nawdbganj 
and Pilibhf, starting from tho same centre, may before long bear another line 
of rail. Tho two branches of the metalled highway from Bareilly to Budaun. 
'moot on the south-western frontier, and a similar lino to Mirganj and Morad- 
abad throws off at Fativhganj West an nnmofcallod branch to Shahi and 
Skishgnrh* Tho remaining four roads aro those from Bareilly to Bahori 
i\nd Naim TiU, and to Faridpur and Shalijalmnpur (metalled) ; to Aonla and to 
Bisalpur (unmetalled). 

Areas of noUlcr Tho areas of the pnrgnnah, as ascertained at the 

meat surveys, siirvcys for the past and. current settlements of laud- 

revenue, may bo thus contrasted ■ 



Total 

Unassemble. 

| Assessable, 

Settlement. 

nrea in 
acres 

Revenue 

free. 

Barren. 

Old 

waste. 

Now 

fallow. 

Cuitiva- 

tod. 

Total, 

■ 

Present j 

past ... 

202,1 87 
'1(10,86? 

IS, 9BO 
SO, 243 1 

21.702 

27,802 

20,752 
30,328 - 

8,986 

e.oco 

110,697 
101,964 

106,236 

141,262 

i ' 


Tho increase in total area is ascribed to alluvion by tho RarngangA. The 
great ndvanco in tillage is readily explained by a corresponding growth of 
population and communications. 

The current settlement was effeoiod by Mr, S..M, Moons, who arranged 
Current settle- the parganah according to its natural varieties of soil iuto 
nicnt * seven circles of assessment, These wore ns follows ' 

I—Lunds of tho eastern corner, east of the Kundu ; md a tract consisting 
chiofly of tho Nakutia basin, 

IL—Tlio loamy basin of the Baligul 

III,—Sandy watersheds of Knndu and Bahgalj Nakatia and Dooraniya; and, 
|n part, of Bahgul and Nakatia. 

JVk—Peoraniya basin, for some distance north of Baveilly< 
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V,—Clay lands between Deoraniya basin and Sanbba ; in some places 
extending almost as far as the Dojora, and bounded on the south-west by Rutn- 
ganga basin. 

VI,—Moist lands of the northern and north-western border, beyond the 
Phimiya, * 

VIL—The Ramganga basin, or Tardi, 

The relative quality of those circles may bo best shown by detailing the 
average rent-rates per aoro which Mr, Moons assumed for 
the different soils of each. Their relative area may at the 
same time bo exhibited, thus ;— 


Area in Rent-rate 
acres, per acre, 


Circle I. (4 3,86 8 acres ,) 


D uniat 
Muttiyar 
Bhur I. 
JJhfir II* 


Circle IL (10,5160 
acres.) 

Khifltrl. 

Kliddiu II. 

1)0 mat .. 

LI n l tty a l’ 

Bhur J # . 

fchfir 1L 

Circle III. ( 10,703 
acres.) 

Mattiyfir 
Bhur I. 

Bhur II. 


Aren in 

Rout 

-l’fttP, 

acres, 

per 

aero. 

) 

Ra. 

a. 

Pi 

17,461 

4 

12 

0 

6.643 

2 

J3 

0 

M3? 

2 

10 

0 

13,337 

1 13 0 

9, 434 

5 

12 

0 

440 

4 

8 

0 

2,311 

4 

0 

0 

636 

3 

0 

0 

1,263 

2 

10 

0 

B,2G6 

1 

12 

0 

2,685 

3 

8 

0 

1J67 

2 

8 

0 

1,493 

2 

4 

0 

6,427 

1 

8 

0 


Circle IV, (8,686 
acres,) 

Dumftfc 

Muttiydr 

Bhur 

Circle V. (20,135 
acres,) 

Oil mat M . 

Mrttliydr 

Bhur 

Circle VJ. (20,353 
ffcrtfs,) 

DO mat 
Mattiyiu* 
nfifir T. 

Bhur II, mi 

Circle VIL (17,019 
acres) 

KhArttr 

Bhur ,.i 


Eb, a, p, 

4 6 Q 

4 6 0 
2 0 0 


4 6 0 
3 0 0 
2 6 0 


6 12 0 
3 tO 0 
8 4 0 

2 6 0 


4 0 0 

2 0 a 


The tirstrdass blr&r is n doubtful soil which might with equal truth have 
been called second-class d ft mat. But the people themselves style it blniria or 
tmWowi bhiivy and lienee the nomenclature preferred* As the rents of the 
pargunah wero until last settlement paid chiefly, and are still paid largely, in 
kind, Mr. Moons framed also rent-rates according to crop. 

The application of the crop and tho soil rates to the assessable area gave 
Demand tho whole pargauah a rental of Rs. 4,77,909 and 

Es. 4,77,005 respectively. Deduced from tho larger of 
these sums at 50.per cent., the demand would have reached Rs. 2,38,954. It 
was actually fixed at Its. 2,44,941, or including cesses Rs, 2,72,170. Tho 
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Uitiotint and incidence of the new assessment may bo thus compared with those 
of the old :— 


Settlement. 

iNOiauNOM ran ague: on 

TOTAL 3VKWANI7, ■ 
EXCLUDING 

0 BUSES.. 

| (juUivuiv.d aria* | AssctUiahh itrctt , 

Total area. 

Initial, 

Ifiiml. ! Initial. 

1 

Final, 

Initial. 

Final. 1 

Initial. 

Final, 

Fortner .«> 

Preheat 

Increase ... 

Us a, p, 

i n u| 

... ! 

L i - 

Ks. a. p. Ha. a, p. 

1 4 i\ 1 5 n\ 

1 U 71 ... 

Us, n, p, 
1 1 4\ 

Hs, a. ]). 
0 15 7$ 

Ks. a. p. 

o u a| 

1 5 

Us. 

Us, 

Q t 44\m 

1 

m 

O 10 3J 

1 

O B «J> 

| 

O 7 2'3 


t.l 


Until sanctioned by Government, the now demand is in provisional 
force* Slight alterations had in 1878-79 reduced its figure to Us, 2,40,019. 

Of tho landlords who pay this rovenno no analysis by caste is forthcom- 
Landlord ami ton- niff; but amongst their tenants Kurmis and Kisans appear 
* nt * to preponderate. Out of 554 estates which oxistod at 

settlement, #34 were held in pure zctmtnd&vi tenure ; and an overwhelming’ 
majority of tho cultivated area was tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy. 
During tho term of tiro past settlement 90,845 acres passed from their former 
owners, chiefly by private arrangement (55,741 acres) and confiscations for 
rebellion (17,135). Thera wore no sales, and but fow farms, for arrears of 
rovonuo. Tho gross rental actually paid 1 by tenants to landlords is in Mr, 
Moons’ rentmto report returned as Ha. 4,55,470: but adding manorial cesses, 
tho census reduces that figure to Hs. 4,50,485. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah ICaror contained 48 inhabi¬ 
ted villages, of which 160 had less tlum 200 inhabitants ; 
212 betwoen 200 and 000; 81 between 500 and 1,000 ; 
24 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 3 betwoen 2,000 and 3,000. Tho one town 
containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Bareilly, with a population of 
102,982. 

The total population numbered in tho same year 279,436 souls (130,108 
females), giving 893 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
Ivere 193,887 Hindus, of whom 89,151 wore fpmalea; 85,04*6 MusalmAns, 
amongst whom 40,643 wore females; and 503 Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst tho four groat class os, tho census shows 7,817 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 3,439 woro females) 4,230 Rajputs, including .3,664. fomules j 

1 Not to bo confused with the grogs rental already montfonM as asatimtd fot pitrpoB’es 
cf assessment, 


Population. 
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and 1,5)51 Baniyas (897 females) 5 whilst the great mass of the population U 
comprised in u the other castes ** of the census returns, which show a total of 
120,853 souls (56,608 females), Tho principal Brahman sub-divisions found 
in this parganah are tho Gaur (524), Kanaujiya (608), and Saraswat The chief 
Rajput clans arc the Janghdni (748), Chauhan (526), Gaur (348), Katehriya 
(567), Ratlior ( 210 ), Shift bans! (854), Bais, Gaiitfim, Bargftjar, and Bacfchal. 
ThoBaniyas belong to the Agaiuval (695), Mahdr (446), Gindauriya, Baranwdr, 
Silhatwdr, and UmMar sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other 
cases are the Koli (2,295), LohdrGjOTl^Gadaviya (2,323), Kayalli (1,943), Kahaf 
(9,348), Dhobi (2,755), Chnmfir (18,882), Barhai (3,837), Bharbhunja (1,234), 
AMv (9,284), Nni or Hajjam (2,789), Bhangi or Khakrob (2,160), Gosaih 
( 1 , 343 ), Kisfm (10,180), Teli (4,764), Kalwar (2,648), Gftjaf (1,816), Kurmi 
(25,280), and Kachhi (12,218). Besides these, the following castes, comprising 
less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah:—Mali, Jfit, Dakaut, 
Sonar, Nat, Olihfpi, Patwa, Tamboli, Pasi, Bh&fc, Dhnnuk, Khatik, Belddr, Darzlj 
Lodha, and Bari. The Muaalmftns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (32,977), 
Sayyids (430), Mughals(397), and Pathfuis (7,731), or entered as without distinc¬ 
tion. 

Tho occupations of ihc people arc shown in tho statistics collected at the 

Oecup lions same census. From those it appears that of tho male 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 608 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc¬ 
tors, and tho like j 4,864 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriersj 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 844 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep¬ 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
38,163 in agricultural operations; 7,717 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and tho preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 5,084 persons returned as labourers, and 652 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespective of ago or 
sex, the same returns give 6,241 ns landholders, 118,989 as cultivator^ 
and 1,54,206 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tho 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,693 malos as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 94,180 
souls. 

Id the institutes of Akbar (1596), tho groat mahe'd of Bareli, including 
the modern par gan alls Karov, Nawabganj, Farid pur, and 
Bi sal pur, formed part of the Badayun Government and 
Dohli province. Its area was 1,725,767 acres, and rental 3,12)685 rupees. 
Tho.fiscal division, bearing an assessment of a Karov dams /was invented by 
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Akbar, and corresponded with our modern talisil, 1 But it was not till Bohilla 
times (17484774), when Bisalpurnml JWfdpur wore severed, and Balia added, 
that its reduced rental caused Bareli to bo called Karov. In 1801, on its 
cession to tho British, Karov was included in the now district of Bareilly; and 
in 1814 it lost Balia, which was transferred to SaUmpur (now in Bud turn), 
Tho following year saw another “ monstrous cantlo” severed from its aron, to 
form tho now talisfi of Nawabganj, At tho revision of boundaries in 1852-53 
Karov lost 84 and gained 21 villages by transfers with other pargan&lis, and 
hut for some trifling alterations by the IUunganga, its area has since then 
remained almost stationary. It probably contains portions of tho old Alcbari 
parganah Sb&hi and of a later parganah named Saukha, which is not easily 
identified. 

KXsgan.ta or Kabfrpur Kaskanja, a small town of Puranpuv, lies in 
tho south-west corner of that pargaua, 42 miles from Bareilly. It has a 
population according to tho last census of 3,486, and a market hold twice a. 
week. 

Kasganja is approached by no road. It is situated on tho very verge 
of Shfihjahaupur, and tho village of Balnimpur, which may bo regarded as its 
suburb, is an actual part of parganah Pawfiyan in that district. Its name of 
KuMrpur is in all probability derived from that of Shaikh Kabir, who died in 
1772, tho ablest officer of Ealimat Khdn, 

IChamauia, a frontier villago of pargaua Jahdnabad, lies on the left 
bank of tho Apsara liver and on tho metalled Baroilly-Piliblut road, 24 miles 
north-east of Bareilly. Tho population amounted in 1872 to 1,285 only, but Kha~ 
maria has a fourth-class polioo station and a distributary of tho Kail&s canal. 

Madru Ta'nda, a village of parganah Puranpur, stands at the end of 
an unmotallod road from Pilibhit, 52 miles cast north-east of Bareilly. Two, 
othor oross-oountry tracks besides tho road just mentioned convorgo upon tho, 
villago, which is closely auvroundod by groves. It contained in 1872 a popula¬ 
tion of 501 inhabitants, and lias a fourth-class police-station. 

Its name shows MAdlm Tunda to bo a Baujfira sottlomont {tdnda) ; and it 
is indeed tho seat of a Brtnjiira family which, with three housos of other castes,, 
hold almost tho whole of Puranpur. 

MtuGANJ, tho capital of tho tahstl so named, stands on the metalled 
Bareilly and Moradabad road, 21 miles north-wost of Baroiily. It is a more 
villago, containing by tho last census but 318 inhabitants. 3 Tho population 
is chiefly Patbdn, 

1 KlHot’fi Glossary, .art "Karorh” Mnoludiug outlying settlements sometimes com* 

sidored a port of tho villago, tho population would rooiu to amount to 1,605. 

100 
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Mirganj has a tahsili, a first class poliee-station, an imperial -post-office, 
nn elementary school, and a mud-built sardi or hostel, Outside the town, on 
tho north-west, is an encam ping-ground for troops, and in tlio same direction is 
held a twice-weekly market Mirganj has, however, little trade to boast of. It 
was probably founded in Rohilla times (1748-74) and is first mentioned his¬ 
torically in 1794, 1 Its present eminence dates from 18G3, when tho tahsili was 
transferred hither from Dunk a* 

Mi'rgak’j, a parganak and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is in sliapo a rude 
parallelogram, bounded on the east-soutlvoast by parganak and talisll ICavor, 
and for a short distance by parganah Itichha of the Baheri tahsll; on the 
north-north-east by parganahs Khbav and Sir saw an, both also in Baheri; on tho 
west-north-west by the native stato of Rumpur ; and on tho south-south-west 
by pargtmahs Sarauli, Aonla, and San elm of tho Aonla feahsil. On tho latter 
quarter the boundary is in times and places supplied by tho shifty Rfimganga, 
which causes frequent alterations of area* According to tho official statement of 
1878, Mirganj contained 153 square miles and 432 acres ; but according to 
the earlier revenue survey moro than three square miles loss. The details of 
area given by the settlement survey, and of population by tho census, will be 
hereafter shown* The parganak contains 323 estates (mahdl) } distributed 
amongst 171 villages (mauza ). 

Tho surface of Mirganj is just wlmfc it was in tho days of Hobor (1824):— 
“A country like all I have yet scon in Rohilkliand, level, well-cultivated, and 
studded with groves, but offering nothing either curious or interesting, except 
the industry with which all the rivers and brooks wore dammed up for tho 
purposes of irrigation, and conducted through tho numerous littlo channels 
and squares of land which form one of tho most striking peculiarities of Indian 
agriculture.” The parganak is in fact a plain, sloping gently from north to 
south, and redeemed from utter flatness only by tho slight undulations which 
mark the watersheds or saucers of its numerous rivers. The highost elevation 
is tho mound on which stands Shahi, 5S4 feot above the sea. But this is an 
exceptional eminence; and putting it aside, wo shall find that tho greatest 
observed height is 578 feet at several places in tho northern cornor of tho paral¬ 
lelogram, and tho least 551 foot at Rajpur in its southern cornor. 

The modern Mirganj is composed of the three old pargaimhs, AjAon or 
Aj<iyhn, North Sarauli, and Shahi, Roughly speaking, wo may say that Ajuon 
occupied the west, Shahi the east, and Sarauli a small portion of tho south¬ 
west. The Ajfion villages aro most fertile ; the Sarauli villages in tho 
R&mgnnga basin least so; and the Shahi and Sarauli villages, outside that 
1 Supra, History of the district. 
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basin, of middling productiveness. Of the cultivated area 43‘7 per cent, is 
roturnod as loam (dilmat), 37*4 ^g olay (maUii/dr), and 18*9 as sand (bhtir). 
The average depth of water from the surface is 13 foot 2 inches. Tho greater 
portion of the fields lie low, and are therefore kept naturally moist by 
accumulations of rain. It is only tho more valuable*crops, on the higher levels, 
which require artificial irrigation, and the Iiumganga flats in ordinary years 
call for no irrigation at all. • 

Tho parganah is travorsod or bounclod by soven river, tho Dhora, 
K1 West Bahgul, Dhakra, Bliakra, Nahal, Sidha, and Ram- 

ganga, Flowing south-eastwards from its entry on the Ram- 
pur frontier, tho Sidha or Sondha joins tho RAmganga in Mirganj itself* 
But on thoir way to tho same destination tho other streams unite in tho 
Dojora, and quit tho parganah for Karor. Thus the Dhora joins the Bahgul, 
tho Dhakra and Nahal join tho Bhakra, and tho reinforced Bahgul and Blmkva 
coalesce as tho Dojora on tho frontier. Amongst minor streams or water¬ 
courses may bo mentioned tho Basit, which for some distance forms tho border 
with ICaror, and tho Kuli, which for about a mile forms that with Itdbnr ; the 
Dhakri an affluent of tho Bhakra, tho Polim tributary to tho Dhakra, and the 
Pila, Hurhuri, and Narri, aflluonts of tho Sidha. As tho Ramganga is 
appvoacliod, numerous intermittent watorcourses and old channels of that river 
are onoountorod* Tho parganah has no reniarkablo lakes or lagoons ; but tlio 
Ballramnagar and Shorgarh distributaries of the Kiohaha-Dhom canal flow foi 
a short distance through tho north. They end respectively in tho Bahgul and 
Dhora just ubovo tho junction of those rivers, and in tho fork between them, 
Of tho cultivated area 2(5 5 per cent, is returned as watered, 

Au agricultural tract with hardly a villago rising to the size of a town^ 
EcoNOMioAii vea- Mirganj 1ms of course no important manufactures,. Even 
Products. the number of sugar-boilers is inconsiderable $ ami trade 
deals almost exolusivoly with tho raw produce of tho fields. The chief staples 
of tho autumn harvest aro rices, occupying 27/39 per cent, of the .‘whole 
area cultivated in-tlio year ; maize ,12*35 ; and bAjra millet 11*39. Of tno 
20*11 per cent, tilled in spring, wheat monopolises 20T7, Though the parga¬ 
nah boasts no tovyns, it has more than tho usual number of market-villages 
for tho distribution of its surplus produce, Such are Mirganj, tho capital of 
tho modern, and Dimka, tho capital of tho ancient, tilisll j Slifthi, the largest 
villago i Haldi Kaldn, Sindhauli, I3asai, Parchlmi, Mantlnupur, PipartMna, 


Communications. 


Sahjanfin,. Gkhlmra, Tilwdus, and Kedaruagar, The 
metalled Bareilly and Morfidahad road, officially known 


as tho u Rokilkhand Trunk Road, Ildmpur section,” passes northwestwards 
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through the parganah and its capital Tho unmetalled branch of this highway 
to Shahi, Dimka, Shi'shgarh, and Rudarpur, has become classical from tho fact 
that Hober described a tour along it. It was from this probably that tho Bishop 
and MiV Boulder sou started for a drive across ploughed fields in the latter’s 
buggy. 1 At Shdhi it throws out an offshoot, unmetalled like itself, to K&bar 
and Balien. There are no other lines. 


The areas of the parganah, as ascertained at tho surveys for the past and 
Areas of oettiemeat current settlements of land-revenue, may be thus com- 
surveys. pared:-? 



UxNASSESSAIJLE AREA, j 

ASSESSABLE) AREA. 

' 


BoUlenient survey. 

Revcnue- 

free. 

Barren. 

Culturablc 

waste. 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Total area. 

Past ... 

X’rcseut ... 

Acres. 

10,599 

5,794 

A ores. 
9,44G 
10,040 

Acres. 
23,932 : 
35,398 : 

Acres, 

83,908 

87,059 

Acres. 

77,mo 
82,452 

Acres. 

97,885 

98,340 

Difference 

-4,805 

+ 694 

— 8,539 1 

+ 13,161 

+ 4,8! 2 

+ 455 


Of these results the increase in cultivation, over 26 per cent., is tho 
most noteworthy. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moons, Dividing tho 
pargnnah into three circles—(1) the Shfihi and Sarauli 
r villages to the east; (2) the Ajnou villages to tho west j 

and (3) tho Ram gang a flats to tho south—ho assumed for tho various soils 
of each the following rent-rates per acre :~~ 


Soils. 


hi 


• it 

• M 


Circle Shuhi and Sarauli (42,323 acres). 

I) uniat, 1% I.. ti. in ... 

Matlijidr 
fi limit //. 

... ... ... hi 

Circle JI, } Ajdon (16,649 acres). 
J>itmal, X. , M ... i.i 

A'ldtl ttflh' ... *t« ... 

Dwnat) II • >. > M« .it in 

Jflmr m. mu ... 

Circle III, Udmgamja basin (8,099 acres), 

Huvutty It m mi *i. ... 

Matlv/dr ... lo 

jjxnhal) II hi m, fi , 

23 hdr . 1 . *«• »»• 



Area In 
acres. 

Kent-rato 
per aero. 

• M 

18,704 

11s. a. p. 

4 12 0 

... 

18,424 

3 3 0 

IM 

3,624 

3 0 0 

... 

3,071 

2 4 0 

mi 

7,211 

5 8 0 

M, 

6,080 

4 0 0 

ill 

1,086 

3 10 0 

Ml 

7G7 

2 10 0 

IM 

3,347 

4 0 0 

Ml 

1,708 

3 10 0 

III 

1,777 

2 18 0 

ill 

1,267 

2 0 0 


1 This wABnt ShAlii. “ In the afternoon Mr. Bcmldorson took 1110 a drive in his buggy, This 
' is a vehicle in which all Anglo-Indians delight. * * * * Tho country, howovor, in this ncigh- 
i bowrlioocfc, and everywhere except in the vicinity of tho principal stations, is strangely uni'aror- 
t\Vdc iw m<-\\ vehicles. Our drive \ms over ph\ujhed Jidda } and won terminated in a mmx\\ but 
: (tip luT) impassable ravine,”—AWalti'ij I,, 17. 
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The “ dumat, II.” or second class dihuafc, is the first class Muir, milaoni 
bhur ; or bhuria of Karor (</. u.), 

Tbe application of these rates to tho assessable area gave for the whole 
parganah a gross rental of Ha. 2,68,884 ; and deduced from that sum at 50 per 
cent, tho demand would have reaoliod Rs, 1,31,442. Ifc was actually fixed at 
Rs, 1,34,890 ? or including tho ton per cent, and mzr&na cesses, Rs, 1,49,254. 
The amount and incidence of tho now assessment may be thus compared with 
those of tho old 



Incweucss ran on 

Total demand, 

EXOI/ODINO 

OE99KS, 

Settle¬ 

ment. 

Cultivated urea. 

Assessable area. 

Total area. 

1 


Initial. 

Finn), 

Initial. | 

Final. 

Initial* 

Final, 

Initial. 

Final, 


Us. n, p. 

Us. a, p. 

Rs. a, p, 

Us. a, p. 

Rfl. n, p, 

Us, a. p. 

Rs, 

Rb. ■- 

Torm or, 
Current, 

3 0 C 

<!• 

1 12 i 

2 3 4 

1 C 8 

1 0 8 

1 12 0 

12 1 

ut 

1 3 OJ 

\ 8 1 

t, 13,687 

>1* 

1,17,065 

1,31,600 

Increase, 


0 7 8 


0 6 I 

t.» 

i 

0 5 01 

II* 

17,725 


Until sanctioned by Government; tho new demand is in provisional force. 

Slight modifications had by 1878-79 reduced its amount to Rs. 1,32,708. 

Tho landlords who pay this revenue are cluefiy R&jputs, BrdhmanS, 

' „ , „ , f Kdyaths, Shaikhs, and PathAns, Out of the 221 estates 

. Landlord and tenant. ; \ , , . ' t 1 in. 

which existed at settlement, 149 were held in puro zamm- 

'ddri tenure. In twelve villngos superior {talukaddri) and inferior (bUwaddri) 

proprietary rights existed. Settlement was made with the inferior proprietors, 

a pension (mdli/cdna) of 10 per cent, on tho demand being assigned to tho 

superior. The changes which had taken place amongst proprietors during the 

currency of tho preceding settlement wore thus returned 


Description of transfer. 

. ■ 1 

Area in, 
acres, 

1 

Government 

demand. 

Frice realized. 

Ayemge per 
aero. 



Rs, a, p. 

Bs. 

B&, a, p. 

By private sftlo 

By auction in execution of decree 
Confiscated for rebellion 

15,676 

10,600 

2,010 

10,407 0 0 
10,6 bQ 6 8 
V/iHl 2 4 

.1,66,078 
. 01,165 . 

81,719 

10 10 1 

6 14 8 
10 IS H 
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About 28£ per cent, of the parganah, therefore, permanently quitted the 
bands of its ancient owners. 

Amongst the tenantry Kisdus, Knrrafs, Brdhmans, Rdjpnts, Muraos, and 
Chamdrs are most numerous. The size of tho average cultivated bolding, 
including lands tilled by tho proprietors themselves, is 4'9 acres. Almost 
three times as much land seems to be held by tenants with rights of oocu- 
panoy as by any other class of cultivator. The gross rontal paid by tenants 
to landlords, excluding the hypothetical rent of lands tilled by tho proprie¬ 
tors themselves, was in the village papers of 1872 returned as Eg. 2,31,392. 
Adding manorial cesses, the census of the same year increases tho sum to 
Rs. 2,46,823. , 

According to the census of 1872, parganah and tahsil Mirganj contained 
213 inhabited villages, of which 54 had loss than 200 
Population. inhabitants ; 85 between 200 and 500; 57 between 

500 and 1,000; 14 between 1,000 and 2,000; two between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 
and one between 3,000 and 5,000, 

The total population of that year was 97,551 souls (4G,0S0 femnlos), 
giving 1,965 to tho square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
80,410 Hindus, of whom 37,907 were females ; and. 17,041 Musalmdns, amongst 
whom 8,173 were females. Distributing tho Hindu population amongst 
the four groat classes,. tho census shows 6,257 Brahmans, of whom 2,808 
were females ; 3,565 Rdjputs, including 1,478 females; and 1,559 Baniyas 
(758 females); whilst tho great mass of tho population is comprised in <f the 
other castes ” of tho census returns, which show a total of 69,029 souls (32,863 
females). Tho principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the 
Gaur (730), Saraswnt (116) and Kanaujiya (303). Tho chief Rajput clans are 
theGaur (240), Katohriya (426), Sluiibausi (738) and Chau Inin (506), Janghdra, 
Riitlior, Gautam, Kachhwdha, Bais, Bargujav, and Sakanvar. The Baniyas 
belong to the Agarwdl, Mahdr, Satwula, Tinwdla, and Gurer subdivisions. Tho 
most numerous amougst tho other castes are the Koli (2,544), Mali (8,866), 
ICahdr (4,870), Dhobi (1,049), Olmmar (8,631), Ahlr (1,105), Kisdu (10,129), 
Kurmi (7,312), Kuyath (1,293), Jat (1,852), Bavhai (1,794), Nai or Hajjdm 
(1,467), Bhangi or Khdkrob (1,960), and Toli (1,411). Bosidos those, tho 
following castes comprising less than ono thousand members are found in this 
tahsfiLohdr, Gadariya,Barhai, Bharbhunja, Dakaut, Gosdiu, Sonur, Kalwdr, 
Hat, Chhlpi, I'atwa, Kumliar, Gujar, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Pasi, Bhdt, Dln'umk, 
Klintik, Boldar, Darzi, Lodha, and Jogi. The Musalmdns are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (14,206), Sayyids (14,289), Pathdus (2,140), and Mughjvls 
(458), or ontcrod as without distinction. 
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i" Tho occupations of tho people are shown in the statistics collected at 

A tlio samo census. From these it appears that of 

Occupations, • 11 

the male adult population (not less than 15 years of 

age), 391 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 

priests, doctors, and the like; 2,878 in domestic service, as personal servants, 


wateraivriors, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 796 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, hooping, or loading money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 


or goods 5 13,314 iu agricultural operations; 11,076 in industrial occupations, 
arts, and mechanics, and tile preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral and animal. There were 2,062 persons returned as laborers, and 397 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, tho same returns give 2,221 as landholders, 65,503 as cultivators, and 
30,827 as ongngod in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tho educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 981 as ahlo to read aucl 
write out of a total male population numbering 51,471 souls. 

In tho time of Akbar (1596), tho modern Mirgnnj was divided between tlio 
throe mahals of Ajfton, Slnlhi, and Harsh*, tho first and 
third in tho BacWyiin, and the second in the Sambhal 
government pf tho Dobli province. Ajrton and Shfthi had respectively areas 
of 239,038 and 51,510 acres, and rentals of Hs, 34,071 and Rs. 22,512. The 
aeveago and incomo of Barslr, afterwards called Smmili, will be shown in the 
articlo on that parganah. Tho three pargamilis would appear to have changed 
little until thoir cession to tho Company in 1801, when Shfihi and Ajaon became 
part of tho Bareilly, and Stimuli part of the Moradabacl dial riot. Portions of SlidM, 
which wore included in the samo tahsll as SirsAwan, seem either now or after¬ 
wards to have found their way into tho adjoining Karor, Ajaon was a separate, 
tahsll by itself ; but both Shahi and Ajaon wore about 18 25 amalgamated in the 
great tahsll of Dimka, with headquarters at tho place so called in this pargauah. 
Ten years later North Savatili, that is Sarauli north of tho Ramganga, was 
transferred from Moradabad to Bareilly and added to this tahsil; and at about 
tho same timo 14 villages, including Ajaon itself , 1 wore transferred from 
Ajfion to Aonla, Tho next change was in 1861, when the greater part of Ajdon 
was sovered from British territory and bestowed on the Ndwab of Rdmpuiyiu 
Consideration of that chief’s friendly services during tho great rebellion. Two 
years later the Duulta tahsil was abolished, and the modern tahsll of Mirganj 
founded. For somo years lator Ajdon, Shahi, and North Sarauli continued to 
bo regarded as soparate parganahs of the new tahsll. But at the assessment of 

1 Ajaon is now a dcBorted expanse of sand and tamarisk on tho north hank of tho Rfimgnngn, 
It is in tho oxtromo north of Aonln, 
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the current land-revenue (1872), they were amalgamated into a single parganah 
Coinciding with that tahsil. 

Muzaffarnaqar, a small market town of parganah Priranpur, lies in 
the midst of a woodland country 52 miles east of Bareilly* lb is tho terminus 
of cross-country track from Puranpur, and noar it, on the west, flows tho 
Baraua watercourse. It has a market twice weekly i but is chiefly remark¬ 
able for its population, which amounted in 1872 to 3,277 souls. 

KawAbgakj, tho capital of tho tahsll so namod, stands on the motaJlod 
road between Bareilly and Pilibliit, 19 miles north-east of tho former. The 
river Pangaili flows past tho town on tho oast ; and about half a mile to tho 
south-west runs the Girom distributary of the Bahgul canals, Tho population 
amounted hy the last consus to 4,242 persons. 

Nawabganj lias a tahsili, first-class police-station, imperial post-office, and 
tahsili school, Tho Otmukfdfiri Act (XX. of 1856) is 

Buildings and House ta*. , _ , ,, . 

m force here: and during 1377-78 tho house fax: 
thereby imposed, together with miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Rs, 33) 
from tho preceding yoar, yielded a total income of Ra, 620, Tho expenditure, 
chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 546, In tho same year tho 
town contained 847 houses, of which 417 were assessed with the tax, the inci¬ 
dence being Re, 1-6-7 per house assessed, and Ro, 0-2-2 per head of population, 

Nawfibganj or u Naw&b’s market”- was founded in tho reign (1775-97) 
of Asaf-ud-danla, Naw/ib of Oudli. A site was 
furnished by the lands of Bijoria or Bichauvia village, 
which, with a population of 3,882, still forms a portion of the town. It bocamo, 
in 1815, and remains, the headquarters of a tahsil severed from Karor. 

NawAcgauj, tho most central parganah and tahsfl of tho Bareilly district, is 
bounded on tho north-east, for a short distance, by parganah Pilibhit, and a long 
one by parganah Jahanabad, both of tho Pilibhit tahsil; on tlio north by parga¬ 
nah Ricklia of the Baheri tahsil 5 on tho west and south-west by parganah and 
tahsil Karor ; on tho south by parganah and tahsil Paridpur; and on the oast, 
or rather east-south-east, by parganah and tahsil Bisalpur. According to the 
official statement of 1878 it contained 226 squaro miles and 189 acres; but 
according to the earlier revenue survey about 3 squaro miles ancl 445 acres 
less. The statistics of area given by tho settlement survey, and of population 
by tho census, will be hereafter shown. Tho parganah contains 513 estates, 
distributed amongst 331 villages. 

In general appearance Nawdbganj assimilates to tho neighbouring parts 
of Karor, Favfdpur, anil Bisalpur, already described. 
Like those, it is a plain with a few shallow grooves cut 


•Physical phatohes, 
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therein by its rivers. But, compared with each of those as a whole, it shows 

several striking points of difference. Its sandy ridges and sandy soils generally 

are far fewer than those of Karov and Earn! pur, and its average fertility is 

thoroforo far greater. It has no forests like Biaalpur; and its spring-level 

being but 9£ foot below the surface, it is moister than either of its three neigh** 

hours. Its numerous rivers and canals are perhaps its most salient feature. 

Theso follow pretty directly the general slope from north to south, the highest 

observed levol being 597 feet above tho sea, near Baraur, in tho former quarter, 

and the lowest 550 feet at Bluiuwa, in the latter. Tho principal rivers are, in 

westward order, the Deolm, Apsura, Pangaili, East Bahgiil, Nakatia, and Deora- 

niya. Tho Deoha forms fclio eastern, and, for a short 
Kivcrfl. / ? ; 

distance, tho north-eastern border, hutdoes not as a rule 

enter the parganah. Its chief affluent therein is a small stream known as the 
Gola. Tho Apsara and Pangaili, joining as they approach the southern fron* 
tier, are thereafter named tho Lower Ivailds y and both are extensively dammed. 
Between them intervenes tho Apsaria, a tributary or branch of the stream of 
whose name its own is a diminutivo. The Bahgul, weedy and tea-coloured when 
its bed is not sandy, traverses the parganah without receiving a single name- 
bearing affluent; The Nakatia rises in a swamp near Baraur, but its source is 
across the border in Jahuimbad. Without invading the 
parganah, the Deoraniya forms in places its northern 
and western border. Entering on tho north, the Churaili right and left 
I ^ ^ distributaries of tho BahgiU canals havo a long 

southward course through Nawabganj. The former, 
after throwing out, near Sontha!, a brief branch to Klietoln, ends in the Gircm 
right distributary. Tho latter tails into the Girem loft. The Girom chan¬ 
nels start from a dam on tho Bahgiil in this parganah, the right passing on 
into Kurorund tho left ending in Nuwlibganj itself. The main lino and Nakti 
and Nil wad in distributaries of tho Kailas canal cross 
tho northern frontier and terminate in the parganah ; 
tho first at Kishanpur, tho second and third at tho villages from which thoy 
derive their names. 

To assist theso irrigating channels, unbrickod lover vvolls are dug ; hut 
water is generally reserved for garden-stuff and 
luxation, sugarcane. In some places tho natural moisture of 

tho soil suffices even for tho latter growth; and in all on I y one watering is 
required for tho spring crops. Of tho total cultivated area 57por cent, is irrigated. 
But this estimate includes the khddir or alluvial lands, which require no 
irrigation j and of the remainder Mr, Moons thinks 72’5 per cent, is either 

101 


and western bordm 
BnhgOl and 


Irrigation. 
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.watered or irrigable* These hhddiv soils may bo, like those elsewhere in the 

parganah, either loamy (d&mat), clayey ( mattiy&r or 
Ichdpat), or sand y (Jtktb'). Of the cultivated area 42*8 
percent* is. re turned as loam, 37'0 as clay, and 20*2 as sand. Perhaps because 
.the soil is naturally less fertile than that of parganahs adjoining on the north 1 
more manure is used. Ami the climate being bettor, cultivation is closer. 

Autumn crops occupy 73’15, and spring crops 2()*S5 per cent., of the cul- 
Economical nutuKKs. tivated area. The principal autumn staples are rices, 
noduct*. which contribute 39*22, sugarcane 1LT7 (including 

fallow for next year’s crop), and bajra millet, 10*15. The rices produced are 
mostly of the coarser varieties, anjam 9 hanki , deoli, mrld and serf hi, such 
stocks a sjhihna being rare. The chief growths of spring are wheat, 18*39 per 
cent.; mixed wheat and barley, 2 68 ; gram, 2*13; and barley alone,- 2*00. 
Sugar-boiling is the only important manufacture, and in 1872 gave employ- 
Mftrtsnnd communicn- ment to 79 houses. The chief local marts for surplus 

tioils ‘ produce are the capital Nawdbganj, Sonthal, Baraur, 

and Hafizgnnj. The first and last are on the only road of the parganah, the 
metalled line from Bareilly to Piiibhit. 

Areas o£ aeitlcment At the survoys for the past and current soltlcmonts 
' Mirvc y s * of land-revenue the surface of the parganah was thus 

classified *— 


Total nivft 
Barren 
lie venue-free 
f Old waste 
« • i New fallow 
Cultivated 

* * \ 

< L Total 


o 

a 

s 

OJ 

Cfl 

1 

-4-= 

*<5 

* 

M 

3 

m 

a 

© 

a 

b 

o a 

c v 

fa 

Increase per cent. 

Decrease per cent j 

A ores. 

Acres. 



1 42,5U7 

144,614 

1 1 

• M 

] 8.2 76 

13,560 

... 

26 0 

12,275 

7,35C> 

1 1 t 

400 

18,18-; 

14,042 

Ml 

32-7 


1,686 


70:4 

88,231 

107,961 

22-1 

i 11 

117,954 

J 23,638 

lU’4 

... 


The current settlement was effected by Mr. S, M, Moens, His circlos of 

Current settlement, ^^cssmont were (1) the basin of the Deoha, along the 
wdiolo length of tho eastern border, and of the Apsara, for a 
lew square miles round the point whore it enters the parganah; (2) tho remainder 
of the area, except (3) three parallel sandy and clayey strips running north-' 

1 e.tj., JuhnoRlmcl nnd.I’IUWitt, 
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north-eastwards into tho pargannh from tiro south-west border. One of these 
strips corresponded closely with tho basin of tho Nakatia. The second and third 
Kent rates wore respectively crossed by the Pangaili and bounded on 

tho west by the Kailas. For the various soils of tho three 
circles Mr. Moons assumed the following rents per acre 


Dumat, or first 
claw loam, 


Malt tydr, or 
hhdpat clay 
lands. 


Dfimati //., or 

mildoni 6htir t Bhut nr sandy JCfnldlror 
second class or soil. alia Dial soils 

sandy loam, 


Irrigate Uniirrl- Irriunt-j Unirrl* Unirri- Iirignt- Irrigat-I Unirri- * 
eii. gated. ed, gated. gated ed, ed, | gated. ** 



3 ... 33 

3 I 3 3 3 3 

a 13 3 0 


As routs arc largely paid in kind, rates wore assumed also according to 
crop, Thus:— 
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would have roachod Rs, 2,33,735, It was actually fixed at Rs. 2,28,032, oiy 
including cesses, Rs. 2,52,242, The amount and incidence of the new assess¬ 
ment may be thus contrasted with those of the old 


Settlement. 

| Inoidknok pkb aorc on 

• 

Total demand 
excluding ceases, 

C tiff iua ted area. I 

| Assessable area. 

| Total area. j 

Initial. 

Filial. 

Initial. 

Final. 

luitial* 

Final. 

Initial, 

Final. 

Tovmer 

Current 

locrcasa ... 

Rs. a, p 
, a i a 

Rs. a p 
t 10 4 

2 6 i 1 

Ra a. p 

1 10 * 

Rs. a. p. 

1 7 O 

2 0 0 

Rs. a. p 

1 4 6 

IM 

Rs. a, p. 

1 3 8 

1 11 £) 

Rs, 

1,82,358 

... 

Rs. 

1,70,381 

2,28,032 


0 10 10 

in 

0 0 C 

tH 

OBJ 

Ml 

49,661 


Until sanctioned by Government the new demand is in provisional force, 
Slight additions had by 1878*79 raised it to Ha 2,28,809. 


The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Muhammadans, K*V- 
■ , yatha, Kunnis, and Brahmans. The pure zaminddvi 

form or tenure easily predominates. JWo trustworthy 
analysis of land-transfers during the term of tho last settlement is forthcoming. 
But we know tlmt the parganali suffered from a succession of bad seasons, 
beginning with that of 1S37-38, 1 and that between the latter year and 1841 
six villages were sold and about 20 fanned for arrears of land revenue. On 
the whole, some 36*5 per cent, of the total area appears to have changed hands. 
Turning from landlord to tenant, we find that about 47 per cent, of the culti¬ 
vated area is tilled by Kunnis, 8’6 by Brahmans, 6*6 by Chamtirs,- and the, 
remainder by other castes in small proportions. More than three times as much 
land is tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy as by any other class of cub*, 
tivator. Where rents aie so largely paid in kind, it is impossible for viHugo, 
papers to show accurately the gross rental paid by tenants to landlords. But, 
adding manorial cosscs, the census of 1872 returns it at the rather low figure 
of Rs, 3,67,202. 


According to the census of 1872, pai’gana Naw&hganj contained 342> 
Population inhabited villages, of which 120 had loss than 200. 

inhabitants; H 9 between 200 and 500; 62 between 
500 ami 1,000; 8 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000 y and; 
Wo between 3,000 and 0,000. 


1 tiu])ra p. fiCS. 
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The total population of tlio same year was 124,276 souls (57,653 females), 
giving 550 to the square miio. Classified according to religion, there 'were 
101,110 Hindiis, of whom 46,934 were females; and 23,166 Musalmdns, 
ainougst whom 10,719 wore females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst tho four great classes, the census shows 4,978 Brahmans, of whom 
2,251 were females; 1,327 Rajputs, including 519 females; and 1,751 Daniyas 
(828 females); whilst the groat mass of tho population is comprised in “the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 93,054 souls, 
(43,336 females). The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganab 
are tho Gaur (180), Kanaujiya (543), and Sdraswafc. Tho chief Rajput clans 
are the Jangb/tra (443), Ohnulntn (322), Gaur, Katehriya, Gautam, Bdthor, 
Shiubansi, Bais, and Katlioyn. The Baniyas belong to tho Agarwdl, Mahar 
(1,019) Ghoai am! Dirimming subdivisions. Tho most numerous amongst 
tho other eaatosaro tho Mali (6,379), Debar ; 1,225), Gadariya (1,148), Kdyath, 
(1,066), Kahdr (3,870), Dliohi (2,750), Cbamdr (10,343), Barhai (2,407), 
Bharbliunja (1,249), Ahir (5,656), Naiov Hajj&m (2,210), Blmugi or Kkdkrob 
(1,315), KMn (3,607), Teli (2,394), R)urmi (37,861), and Beldar (1,860). 
Besides those, tlio following castes comprising less than one thousand ntombora 
aro found in this pargana;—-IColi, Jat, Dakaut, Gosdin, Bondr, Kalvvdr, Hat, 
Ohldpi, Patwa, Kumhdr, Gujar, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Fiisi, Bhdt, Dlinnuk, Khatik, 
Dar/.i, Lodlia, Radlm, and Sadhir, Tho Musalmdns aro distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (19,218), Sayyids (16,215), Mughals (181), and Patkfins (2,146), or 
eptorod as without distinction. 

Tlio occupations of tho people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From those it uppeara that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 333 

aro employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, aiid the like; 3,514 in domestio service, ns personal servants, water- 
carriers, harbors, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,228 in commerce, in buying* 
soiling, hooping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani¬ 
mals, or goods'; 27,193 in agricultural operations ; 5,899 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege¬ 
table, minoral, and animal. There were 1,974 persons returned as laborers, 
and 466 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec¬ 
tive of ago or sox, tho samo returns givo 1,816 as landholders, 82,700 as cul¬ 
tivators, and 3(1,760 aB engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
Tho educational statistics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 989 males as 
nblo to read and write out of a total male population numbering 66,6.23 
spuls, ■: • 
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Severed from Karor in " the Watevloo year,” Naw&bgixnj has no history 
of its own. At a revision of boundaries in 1852-53 its 
History* edges were much altered by transfers with surrounding 

pavganahs* For other particulars, sec article on IC&noiq ad fin . 

Neoria-Husatkpur, a small town of pargauah Pilibhit, stands at the 
junction of several cross-country tracks, 42 miles north-east of Bareilly. 1 It 
crowns the watershed between Katna and Kakra brooks, being about a mile 
and a half distant from each. The population of its three component villages 
(Neoria, Aliganj, and Khabbapur) amounted in 1872 to 5,622 souls. 

But excluding one or move of those villages, the census omits the town 
from the list of those with over 5,000 inhabitants. 

Situated in the dank tract adjoining the Tardi, Neorhi is a collection of 
mud huts interspersed with ponds. It has a third-class 
anaKcS biuldmga, polico-station and district post-office. The Chauldddri 
Act (XX of 1856) is in force here $ and in 1877-78 the 
house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance 
(Rs. Gl) from the preceding year, u total income of Rs, 697. The expendi¬ 
ture, chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 592. In the same year 
the town contained 761 houses, of which 585 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Be. 1-1-4 per house assessed, and Re. 0-1-10 per head of 
population. 

Neoriaistho headquarters of the Baujfira traders, whoso transactions 
, have given the Pilibhit subdivision its notoriety for 

Rico tra&Q. . . * 

fine rice, lho rice is really, however, grown by Thdnis 
in the British and Nep&l Tarais, Money for its cultivation is advanced by the 
Eanjuras, who are repaid in kind at rates so much cheaper than the market 
price as to reudor the business highly remunerative. They receive the grain 
imhusked, and it is shelled chiefly by tho labor of their women, The rices 
grown about Neoria itself and olsovvhero in Pilibhit are second and third-rate 
only. The so-called Pilibhit rices thus imported by Banjaras are ohiofly of the 
hansrd] variety, 

PACjhomi or Wahidpur Pachaumi, a small market village of parganah 
Faridpur, stands on the metalled Sh&lijahftnpur road, 16 miles south-eust of 
Bareilly. The village lauds arc skirted on tho East Bcihgdl river, and on the 
west crossed by the Oudh and Rolhlkhand Railway. The market is hold 
twice weekly. Tho population amounted in 1872 to 816 souls only. But 
Pachomi, once called Panchblulmi, is remarkable as containing sovoral 
* la tho table of distances at p, CS2 Neorift 1ms, by an overflight, been included in parganah' 
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ancient ruined mounds (Jchera) which might, repay exploration: for, from tlio 
highest mound, heavy rains wash down numerous copper coins of Asoka (circ, 
250 B.O.) 

ParasiUicot, a lost town of pargauali Jah&nahad, has become so com¬ 
pletely forgotten as to find no place in the Revenue Survey map. It lies on the 
lands of Nizfim DAndi, 4 miles west of Balafkliera, beside the Kichlia road and 
Pangaili river. To the surrounding villages it is more commonly known under 
the title of AtAprasua or Parnsna’s high chambers. 

“ Param&kot*' writes General Cunningham, 1 l< is said to be tho mins of a temple and 
, other edifices that Bali IUja built for Iub Alar servant named Parasun. Tlie mauud is about 
?,400 feet long ami QOO feci broad «fc base, with a height of 85 feat at (ta loftiest point near tho 
eastern end, On this point there are tho hriok foundations of a large temple, 42 feet square, 
with the remains of steps on tho east face, nnd a stono lintel or doorstep on tho west face. 

I conclude, therefore, that the temple had two doors - one to the east and other to tho west— 
and as this is tho common arrangement of tin gam" temples, it is almost certain that the build¬ 
ing must have been dedicated to Shiva. Towards tho west, the mound gradually declines in 
height until it is lost in tho Helds. Forty foot to tho woat of the temple there aro some remains 
of t\ thick wail, whtoh would seem to have formed part of tho enclosure of the temp 1o, which* 
must hnvo been not less than 130 fcot square. Five hundred feet furthov west there are tho 
remains of another enclosure, 100 fcot square, which most probably once surrounded a second 
temples but tho height of tho ruins at this point is more than 16 feet above tho ground, 

“ Although tho Parasna mound is well known to the pioplo for many miles around, yet 
thcronvo no traditions attached to the place save the story of Pavnsua, tho Ahir, which has 
already been noticed. When wo oonshlor that a temple 94 feet square could not have been less 
than 3J times its base, or 147 feet in height ? and that its floor being 35 feet above the ground, 
the wh»lo height of tho building would have been 032 feet, it ia utvangc that no more detailed 
traditions should exist regarding the builders of so magnificent an edifice,” 

Piya's, an eastern suburb of Saranli (q, v.) stands on tlio. south bank 
of tlio Biiingftngft, 28 miles from Bareilly. It contained in 1872 a population 
of but 1,000 persons; and is remarkable only because tlio house tax, under Act 
XX of 1856, is in force within its limits. In 1877-78 that tax, with miscella¬ 
neous receipts and a balance (Rs. 21) from the preceding year, gavo a total 
income of lbs. 212. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police, conservancy, 
and public works, amounted to Rs. 121. In the same year the suburb con¬ 
tained 168 bouses, of which 143 wore assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Be. 1-5-4 per houso assossod and lie. 0-2-3 per head of population. 

Pir.nuiI'T, tho capital of the sub-division so named, and the future capital 
of a district, stands in north Intitudo 28°38' / and oast longitude 79°52," 
about 600 feet above tho sea. About 30 miles north-east of Bareilly, its site 
had, in 1872, an area of 433 acres, with a population of some 69 to the aero. 

1 Archeological Survey Reports, 1,857. » /,«., thnilns, •'I.c,, the enclosures, not 

the temple. 
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It contained, in 1853, 20,760, anti in 1865 as many as 27,907 inhabitants* Ac¬ 
cording to the last census (1872) the population amounted 
Population. £ 0 29 ? 840 persons, of whom 17,504 were Hindus (8,360 

females), 12,327 Musahmms (6,336 females), and 9 members of the Christian 
and other religions. Distributing tlie population among the rural and urban 
classes, the returns show 537 landowners, 1,442 cultivators, arid 27,861 persons 
pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tho number of enclosures 
in 1872 was 4,370* of which 1,861 wore occupied by Musalinfms. Tho number 
of houses during the same year was 6,860, of which 1,322 were built with 
skilled labour 4 , and of these 344 wore occupied by Musalmi'tns. Of tho 5,538 
mud huts in the town 2,486 were owned by Musalmans. ’ Taking tho male 
adult population (not less than 15 years of age), the following occupations were 
pursued by more than 40 malesBakovs 41, beggars 208, blacksmiths 204* 
braziers 59, bricklayers 135, butchers 153, canvas-weavers 224, carpenters 883, 
cart-drivers 184, comb-makers 78, cotton-oloanors 88, cultivators 483, fish¬ 
mongers 61, goldsmiths 146, grain-dealers 345, grass-cutters 68, grain-pa rollers 
43, greengrocers 57, labourers 754, lac-niakers and sollors 48, landowners 209, 
merchants 49, cloth-merchants 107, money-changers 60, oil-makers 50, packs 
carriers 100, pandits 108, perfumers 105, porters 123, pottors 52, purohils 
(family priests) 176, servants 2,094, shopkeepers 666, sugar-sellers and makers 
155, sweepers 120, tailors 105, tanners 101, washermen 71, wator-carriors 125, 
weavers 568, and woighmen 42. 

Pilibhit may still bo considered what in its days of fortification it really 

was, an island. This island is bounded on tho north by tho 
Site ami appcamucc, .. . _ . , . ’ „ 

luikm \ on tiro west by that Deoha, into which tho Ivakra 

flows; and on tho south and oast by a fosao that once connected tho former 

river with the latter. Tho Dooha is, during the rains, navigable right up to tho 

town. The fosso, which is culled shahr-pcindh^ or city’s protection, is still ouo 

of the principal escape channels for surface drainage*, though no longer filled 

constantly with water. On oast and south tho city is surrounded by numerous 

gardens or groves. It is approached by six converging linos of roads, viz. } tho' 

Mfidhu-T&nda from the east, Mundiya-gluU from the north-east, JaWuiabad 

from the west, Bareilly from tho south-west, Bisalpur from tho south, and 

Puranpur from the south-east. Except tho Bareilly lino, which is likely bofovo 

long to bear a light railway, all these highways arc unmotalled. Tho Bareilly 

and JuMnabad roads meet oil tho opposite or western side of the Deoha, which 

they cross together on a bridge of boats. 

Entering by one of these roads, wo find ourselves in a long straggling 
town with more than the usual allowance of brickwork houses, and more than! 
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the usual air of business, The principal wards are KhuclAganj, Parana, 
Markets, buildings, Sahuk&ra, and Siingavlii; the principal markets are Drum- 
&c * mondganj and Infiyatganj, The former, named after a 

former joint-magistrate, the Hon. R. Drummond, is a fine market-place of 
good shops, well aiTangod on a wide site. The latter possesses some historical, 
interest, as having received its name from Imiyat, the rebellious sou of the 
Protector Ralimat. But the finest part of the city is undoubtedly its western 
outskirt, where stand Rahmat’s mosque, the tahsiii school, and the dispensary* 
The first-named building is the Muslim cathedral, and a miniature in brick 
mid plaster of the celebrated Jama Masjid at Dehli. 1 Hamilton observes 
that being elegant in structure, but deficient in magnitude, it “.mokes a more 
superb show as a picture than fcho reality justifies, 0 Of the school, Dx\ Planck 
remarks that it is “ built apparently, but not quite successfully, to correspond 
with the architecture of the mosque,“but nevertheless,” ho adds, “it is a 
capacious school-house, with a grandeur of accommodation which no other* 
school-house in Hohilkliand approaches*” All three buildings, mosque, school* 
and dispensary, stand on an open space enclosed and planted with trees. The 
unsightly huts which-until a few years ago encroached on this space have been 
removed and good roadways added* 

The other public buildings of PilibMt aro the tahsiii, first-class police- 
station, and imperial post-office, all in Dmmmondganj, the munsifi or petty 
judge’s court; tho magisterial offices, a Turkish bath (hammdm); and the small 
but strongly walled native hostel (aarat), in whoso court stands an old mosque. 
Tho civil station is as yet limited to two bungalows, which accommodate the 
resident joint-magistrate and assistant- superintendent of police. Amongst the 
groves to tno south of tho city nos ties an oncampuig-ground. The northern 
outskirt is cspeoiully liable to inundation during tho rainsj and throughout 
the city may bo soon excavations or ponds which are utilized'for the cultivation 
of water-caltrop {dnghdm, Tmpa bispinostt). 

PilibMt is enlivened by a considerable transit trade, Rice from the Tarai, 
Trmlo ami manu- boi'ax and popper from Kutmuin or Noptf.1, honey, wax, 
factum^ metals and wool, arc bought at Barmdeo and other marts 

by tho merchants of the city, and through that city distributed to tho district 
or province* In former years a good deal of timber was imported from fcho 
•trans-Savda TartU; but since the forests of that tract wero granted to Nepdl 
the import, and with it tho boat-building trade of Pilibiut, hns declined. Yet 
the ooarsev kind of carpentry flourishes; and though all wood intended for 
furniture passes on to Bareilly, country-carts are .-manufactured by the score. 

1 For an engraving of which soo Fcrgiman's Indian and Eastern Architecture* 

m 
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There a small trade in the catechu, or terra japonic^ boiled from the bark 
of tho kliair tree {Acacia catechu) } and bought from woodland villagers. Tho 
manufacture of motal vessels from imported material is as brisk ns in most 
iargo towns of Rohilkhnud; and to this is added, in Filiblut, a small manufac¬ 
ture of hempen sacking. But tho most important industry is that of sugar- 
refining. The expressed syrup, after a rude boiling process in its native village, 
is carted into town in earthen vessels or old beer casks ; and when carted out of 
town it 1ms become refined sugar. This sugar is tho main export. Tho articles 
chiefly imported are grain, salt, cotfcun-goods, and cleaned cotton. But the 
following register of imports, compiled for two years from the returns of the 
municipality’s octroi outposts, will speak in greater detail :— 


Net imports in 


Consumption per head m 


AitklcR, 


1874 - 75 * 


1874 75. 


1876-77, 


Grain 

Sugar, refined 
Do., unrefined ... 
GM 

Other articles nf 
food... 

-Animals for slaugh¬ 
ter ... 

Oil ami oil-seeds ,,, 
Eucl, &c. 

Building materials, 
Diuu\ spices.,. 
Tobacco Ml 

European cloth ,,, 
Native do. 
Metals, M 


2,69.887 
2.041 
91,845 
\ ,452 

3,67,279 


2,18,7 21 
3,858 
67,3 88 
1,664 


Its. M<i. s. o. I Ks a, p. Md, s. c. Hr. a p 


8 SO 1 

0 2 u 

3 3 1 
0 1 15 


2,08,098 13,003 12 12 6 


2 , 08,833 

1,28,360 

72,4^0 


7 13 4 
0 4 8 mi 

a h> 8 

0 2-4 m 

10 0 12 0 6 IS 


10,523 0 G 3 

16,000 „/ O 10 14 

60,576 0 7 13 2 2 4 

1,54,627 12 1 

. 0,183 ... O C 4 

1,17,116 mi 7 0 0 

m. 1,11,812 mi 4 . 0 6 

... 65,936 m. 2 6 IO 


0 8 4 


—— _:__•_ i __!_ i _; 

The corporation or municipal committee consists of eight members, 


2 G 4 
5 2 10 

It P 

3 14 0 
3 II U 
1 14 0 


where- 


Municipality. 


of two sit e® oficiOj and tho romaiudor by election of tho 
rate-payers, Its income is derived chiefly from an octroi 


tax, which in 1876-77 fell at tho rate of Ro. 0-10-5 per head of population. 


The various heads of incomo and expenditure for two years may bo thus 


fthown: 
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Receipts, 


f Opening balance,,, M « 

j Class 1,—Food and drink 
I t) II.—Animals lor 
• sin light or. 

| „ nr.-Fmd. &o. 

J i} IV.—Building matcrU 

i ala. 

» V.—Drugs and spices, 

&e, 

u VT.>—Tobacco 
» V 1L—Textile fubrloa ... 
L i> VIIK—Metals 


Rents I., 
Fines Mt 
Rounds , M 
Miacell ancons 


1870-77. 

1877-76. 

Expenditure. 

187G-77* 

Ks. 

Rs. 


Ra. 

7,845 

8,800 

Collections , M 

2,774 

9,570 

8,918 

Hend-officc ... 

359 

591 

G4<J 

Supervision ... 




Original works ... 

1,655 

2,015 

2,30? 

Repairs and minute- 


1,783 

1,312 

nance of ronda. 
Police 

7,93? 

1,124 

013 

Education 

2,705 



Registration of births 

OS 

858 

703 

and deaths. ! 


2,780 

1,449 

i Lighting M , 

810 

889 

605 

Watering roads 
drainage works ... 
Water supply 

5,775 



4.731 

1 9,509 

16,973 

Charitable grants,.* 

2,933 



Conservancy ♦*„ 

8,12? * 



Miscellaneous IM 

Ml 

7.802 

9,354 



34 

122 



| 7,24(1 

1,957 







34,651 

28,4UG 

i 

Total 

37,859 


Tho nttmo of Filiblift is derived, from that of an adjoining village about 
History two miles nortlwiortb-oiist of tho -town, on tho banks of the 

Kokra. That of the old village, again, is said to be com¬ 
pounded of Periyay tho title of a Banjdra clan/ and bhit or bhita, a wall or village 
mound. Old Pilibhxt is, like MAdhu-Tdnda, still hold by I^oriya Banjaim At 
wlmfc timo the now or and larger Filiblift was founded it is impossible to say. 
Wo only know that about 1740 tlio Rohillas seized'both town and pavganah 
from tho Baojuras, adding them to the fief of fiahmat Khitn, Piliblnt now 
bocarno tho liomo of Rahmat, and its fortunes rose with his. On tho perma¬ 
nent establishment of his aupromaoy, in 1754, it became recognized as the 
oapital of Rohilklmnd, Ho surrounded tho city first with a mud (1703) and 
afterwards (1769) with a brick wall; but the latter was demolished after hi s' 
death. Tho remains of his palace are too modem to attract tho antiquarian, 
and too scanty to excite interest in tho ordinary visitor. His title of Lord 
Protector (I:l({fi$+nl-mtdk) gave to Pilibhffc tho now namoof Hafhabnd j 
but this name proved as (looting as Muslim names always have when substi¬ 
tuted for those of old Hindu cities, 3 Tho only splendid .and lasting memorial 
of Rah mat is the cathedral mosque. 

1 This clan ( yol ) Is a subdivision of tho Labhftim tribe. * Thus Afjra is still Agra, and 

not Akbarabad; Debit bun rejected the title of Shahjahauabadi uiul under the title of Muazziiim* 
bad «o oao'would rcco^iho Gorakhpur. 
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With bis defeat and death in 1774 PilibMt might justly have exclaimed 
that the glory had departed. The city was occupied without resistance by the 
allied forces of the Company and the Nawab Yixzlw But shortly after its cession 
to the British (1801) its importance was again recognised by its appointment 
as the head-quarters of a tahsil. During the Nepalese campaign of 1815 ifc 
became a base of minor military operations against the Gurkhas i and between 
1833 and 1842 it was the capital of a separate district known ns tlio u Northern 
Division of Bareilly/’ Events at Piliblufc, during the groat rebellion (1857-58) 
and riots of 1871, have been specially noticed above. 1 The city 1ms long 
been the capital of a district sub-division, and is likely before long to resume its 
place amongst the capitals of separate districts. 

PiMBni'T, a sub-division and tiihsil of the Bareilly district, is bounded on 
its eastern corner by the Kheri district of Oudh ; on the north-east by the 
kingdom of Nep&l ; on the north by the Tar&i district; on the west by the 
Bahori, and on the south-west by the Nawabganj talisil ; on the south by the 
Bisalpur tahsil and the Shfthjah&npur district. It forms, in fact, an enlarged 
north-eastern quarter of Bareilly, with an area, according to the lutost official 
statement, of 1,023 square miles and 543 acres, 2 The population, by the consua 
of 1872, was 286,560 souls ; and the land-revenue amounts, in 1878-79, to 
Rs, 4,01,697. The head-quarters arc at the place described in the last article, 
hut the tahsil has a branch office, for the purpose of revenue collection, at 
Puranpur. For a detailed account of the sub-division the reader is referred to 
the articles on its three parganahs, PilibMt, Jahunabad, and Puranpur, 


PiLiBMfr, a parganah of the talisil so named, ia bounded on the east by par- 
gunab Puranpur of its own talisil; on the north-cast by pargauah Bilaliri of the 
Tardi district; on the west by the river Dooba, which divides it from parganah 
Jahanabad of its own tahsil ; and on the south by parganah and tahsil Btsalpur. 
According to the official statement of 1878 it contained 243 square miles and 
505 acres j but according to the earlier revenue survey more than square 
miles less. The details of area givou by the settlement survey, and of popular 
tion by the census, will be hereafter shown. The parganah contains 339 
estates, distributed amongst 215 villager 


Iu its natural features Pilihhit ciosoly resembles tlie neighbouring Jnluin-* 

Physical features. abad ‘ TllG onl 7 difference perhaps is this, that PilibMt 

has a larger quantity of forest, and a smaller proportion 
of streams. It is a plain, sloping gently from north to south, with no sharply 
marked distinctions of level or soil, The highest observed elevation is 656 foot 


1 Illntovy of * Circular No. VoA.. dated 4th July. i$7S, 

ty the earlier revenue tmivey mn more Ham U J square miles less. 


The area 
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above the sea ftt Pachpera, on the north-eastern frontier, and the lowest 585 
feet at Amkhora, near tlie southern, The surface con¬ 
sists of slight troughs and watersheds, just defined 
enough to strike the eye* The highest ground is generally sandy, producing 

wheat and inferior crops in alternate years, On the- 
Soils. i t i , .• 

slopes lies a large quantity of loam, that is, mixed sand 

And clay, which yields in succession sugar, wheat, and rioe; and in the hollows 
is found clay, whioh, as a rule, is reserved for rioe alone. Of the total culti¬ 
vated area 55,148 acres aro returned as loam {Mto\ai) } 20,600 as clay (maUit/dr), 
and 6,668 as sand (b/nir). 

The main watershed of tlio pavganah divides on a lino drawn duo north 
and south through the town of Neoria-Husainpur. West of this lino the streams 
flow down to swell Dooha, and cast to stagnate in the Mfila swamp. The Deolia, 
^ on whose bank sits tlio chief town Pilibliit, bounds the 

parganah rather than enters it. Up to that town it is 
navigable in the rains ; and its waters are removed for wholesomeness in a 
country whose inhabitants aro great connoisseurs of the pure element. At Pili- 
bhifc it is joined by its most important affluent, the Ktikra, which Ima flowed 
south-wostwavds from across the TarAi frontier. The Mdla forms the eastern 
boundary, but is here a morass rather than a river. It receives several small 
streams rising in this pavganah, and amongst others two bearing the name of 
iCatna, which the MAfa itself assumes lower in its course. The only remaining 
brooks of sufficient importance to have obtained names at all are the Sunda, 
ah affluent of the Deolm, the Luthiya of the Kdkra, and the Kulai of tho 
Mfviu, 

The Iloliilla system of damming up for irrigation every small stream 
which is too weak to .resist such treatment prevails, 
Iulgiitiun. But no attempts have yet been made, as in Jahanabad, 

to replace this systom by ono of scientific Government canals, The average 
Spring level (11 feet) is already sufficiently high; and by raising it higher tho 
plan in vogue has a most deleterious effect on climate. Tlio feverish Mdla 
swamp is itself caused by a mischievous dam south-east of Pilibliit- “The 
levels taken,” writes Mr. Elliot Colvin, “ proved that the water might be fully 
utilized and the swamp eradicated. 1 Tho result of tho existing state of 
things is that square miles of country are ruined and kept waste, the air of the 
neighbourhood is poisoned, and all this for tbo benefit of persons said to have 
vested rights which have grown from the misdirected energy of their ancestors, 

Ut may bo added that the remains of villagos and groves in tho forest along its bank recall 
a timb SVhdla fchk fctytuitp Md no existence. 


Irrigation. 
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As a matter of justice to the public, suck rights appear to mo as untenable as 
those on which an idiot might claim to sell arsenic. It is a matter of congra¬ 
tulation that" Government has given up all claim to water-rates from such 
sources,” The remaining sources of irrigation are ponds, natural and artificial, 
pools in the discarded beds of rivers, and unbricked wells. Of the latter there 
were, iu 1872, some 1,830; but such excavations fall in after a few months’ 
existence. The settlement report gives the parganah a total irrigated area of 
34,401 acres. 

The elimnte of Pilibhit is everywhere indifferent, and in places 
execrable. Height of spring-level and improper interference 
\ wiih natural drainage lines are not the only causes of 

malaria. Tho ox tensive cultivation of rice, which is always, where possible, 
flooded, and the neighbourhood of dense woodlands, add to tho general insa¬ 
lubrity. In the pargaimli itself 2,901 acres are under groves, and 28,3(51 under 

Government forest. The forest fringes the Mfila swamp, 
Forests. ^ • ' 

and, owing perhaps to the -water-logged nature of tho sub¬ 
soil, produces no valuable timber. Its stunted growths are elsewhere men¬ 
tioned. 1 The proximity of the Bilnhvi forests and the Tavdi renders the 
northern border extremely unhealthy as compared with the south. In tho 
former, population is scanty and cultivation suffers from tho attacks of her¬ 
bivorous beasts. 

Tho crops of Pilibhit are its only important product. Extensive pastures 
Economic!, vt. pbatobeb, have, indeed, fostered a large cattle-breeding business, and 

Product*. in 1872 the parganah was found to contain 48,202 head of 

buffaloes and kino; but the stocks bred are not remarkable for strength or 
size. Of tho area cultivated for tho autumn harvest 71*33 per cent, is grown 
with rise, 9'(14 with 'notion millet, and 8’10 with sugarcane ; of that for the 
spring harvest, (38*28 per cent, with wheat, 10*73 with mixed wheat and 
barley, and 9*6(3 with gram. Surplus agricultural produce finds a sale at 
Pilibhit, Neoria-Hnsninpur, Bhikaripur, and other markets. The scanty manu¬ 
factures of the capital have already been mentioned. Nooriu-Husaitipur is 
the chief, and Bhik&ripur a minor dep6t, whore tho Banjfira carriers store for 
exportation the so-called Pilibhit rices. These rices are realty grown chiefly 
across the border, in Nepal and the Tarfu. 2 A largo through-trade between 
Nopal and Bareilly traverses the parganah. Its roads are four unmetalled 
lines which radiate north-oast, oast, south-east, and south, from the town of 
Pilibhit. 

Their principal defect is the want of bridges. 

I Supra p. 606 . 5 See •« Trade,” p, 030 i and article ou Neorin-IIuaatnpur town,, 
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of settle At the survey preceding the current settlement-.of land¬ 
men* survey. revenue, fclio area of the parganah was classified as fol¬ 

lows 


Unass cssabk. 

Assessable. 

J3arrcti (includ¬ 
ing villngc-flites 
and groves), 

Hovcnuc-freo, 

CuUurablc 

waste. 

Cultivator!. 

1 

Total, 

Aoi’OSt 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

13,907 

1*371 

27,103 

82,410 

100,000 


Since the opening of tho former settlement cultivation is said to have increased 
55 per cent. 

The current sottloment itself was effected by Mr, Elliot Oolvin, He 
divided tho pargannli into four circles of assessment, viz., (1) villages of the 
northern border, where climate and wild beasts war against cultivation; (3) 
three villages south of this circle, beyond the .immediate influence of tbe-Tardi 
and less subject to the drawbacks just mentioned; (3) the centre of the pnrga- 
nah, where climate improves anti beasts cease from troubling ; and (4; villages 
of the southern border, whore cultivation is cxcollent. For the various soils 
in eaoh circle Mr. Oolvin assumed tho following rant-rates :—- 

I XtaNT-iMTKS A CUR OH 


Circle. 

Irrigated , 

Unirriga led% 


Loam. 

Clay. 

Sand. 

Loam, 

Clay* 

Sand. 


Hs. a. p, 

Rsi a. p. 

Ha. a. p. 

Hs, a, p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Ks, a. p, 

I, Northern herder ... 

3 0 0 

2 Q O 

2 0 0 

1 12 0 

18 0 

) 0 0 

II. North centre 

3 12 0 

3 4 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 6 0 

2 0 O 

III. Cnntro M i 

4 8 0 

4 0 0 

2 12 0 

3 12 0 

3 3 0 

2 8 0 

IV. Southern border 

6 4 0 

4 8 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 12 0 

i 3 0 0 


The method of assuming such rates has been described above, 1 and recapn 
tulat-ion is unnecessary, With a view’ of testing those soil rates , rates according 
to crop were independently framed; and reckoned by the latter, the gross rental 
of the assessable area was highest (Es* 3,03,639). 

Deduced from this rental at 50 per coot the demand would have reached 
Its. 1,51,819, lathe process of assessment, village by 
Pomnudr village, it was actually fixed at JRs. 1,56,039, or including 

U’ngcs S)8-10 and 012. ‘ 
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the 10 per cent, cess, Its. 1,72,286. The amount and incidence of the new 
revenue may be thus contrasted with those of the old 


Settlement. 

In 01 DEN Cl* PEU ACttE ON 

Total initial 

demand, EXCLUD¬ 
ING CESSES. 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area, 

Total area. 


Us. a. p, 

Its. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Ha. 

former (1840) ... 

1 10 f>}3 

1 0 10* 

011 7} 

1,10,110 

Prosent (1872) 

1 14 43 

1 C 02 

' 1 3 7 * 

1,56,039 

Increase 

0 3 GH 

o 6 1* 1 

O 7 111 

1 

37,630 


Until sanctioned by Government the new demand is in provisional force. 
But a revision of assessment (1874) and other causes had, by 1878-79, 
reduced its amount to Rs. 1,54,482. v 


Of the proprietors who pay this revenue* no analysis by casto exists \ but 
it would seem that amongst their tenantry Lodlms and 
Kisans are far tho most numerous. As in Jahanabad, the 
proprietary tenures arc almost entirely pure zaminddri; and about five out of 
eight acres are tilled by. tenants with rights of occupancy. Tho transfers of land 
which during tho currency of the last settlement altered the proprietary body 
may bo thus displayed :— 


Alienated ijy 

tjNALniNATBl) llltMAm- 

mui. 

Private arrangement 

Decree of Court, 

Confiscation for 
mOiilhon, 

1 


Entire villages. 

t 1 

l\<rtiou« o£ 
village a in 
ac ros. 

Entire. 

Portions. 

Eutiro. j 

Portions. 

Entire, 

Portions. 

63 

227$* 

9 

1634 

16 

»* 

88 

S69H 


The principal losers were Patlmns and Banjdras. Eight villages were sold 
for arrears of revenue, and a few others farmed for the same cause. Tho gross 
rental actually and annually paid by tenants to landlords can hardly bo 
accurately shown in a pargauah where rents arc so largely paid in kind. Add¬ 
ing manorial cesses, tho census of 1872 returns tho ftguro at Rs. 2,62,179. 
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But judging from Uio rental assumed at settlement, this sum would appear a 
groat und or statement. 

According to tho census of 1872, parganali Pilibhit contained 264 
inlmbitod villages, of which 112 had less than 200 inhabi¬ 
tants 3 110 between 200 and 500; 32 between 500 
and 1 , 000 ; and 9 between 1,000 ami 2 , 000 . The towns containing hiore 
than 5,000 inhabitants were Pilibhit and Neoria-Rusainpur, with populations 
of 29,840 and 5,G22 respectively. Tho total population of the same year was 
112,535 souls (53,197 females), giving 601 to the square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there wore 88,039 Hindus, of whom 41,465 were females; 
23,885 Mtisalmans, amongst whom 11,726 were females; and 11 Christians. 
Distributing tho Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 3,925 Brahmans, of whom 1,636 were females ; 1,061 Kajputs, including 
886 females j and 2,337 Saniyas (1,128 females) ; whilst tho great mass of tho 
population is comprised in “tho other castes/* which show a total of 
81,316 souls (38,315 females). Tho principal Brahman sub-divisions 
found in this pargannlv aro tho Gaur (677), ICanaiyiya ( 1 ) 268)3 and 
Stlraswat. Tho chief llfijput clans are tho Chauhdu (278), Janglmm, Gatuq 
Katohriya, Gautam, Riithor, Shiubansi, Bate, and Ponwdr. The Baniyds 
bolong to the Agarwal (1,243), Giudauriya, and Dasa sub-divisions. The most 
numerous amongst tho other castes are the Koli (1,965), Mali (4,933), Lobar 
(2,063), Gudariya (1,467), Kfiyath (1,283), Kalrfr (2,107) Dhobi (1,637) > Clmimtr 
(5,204% Barhai (2,994), Aliir (1,979), Naior Hajjfim (1,357), BImngi orKh&krob 
(1,134), Kisan (14,438), Toll, (2,147), Kumlmr (1,293), Pdsi (2,237), Kurmi 
(3,718), and Lodha (20,835 ) t 

Bosidcs theso, tho following castes, comprising Toss than one thousand 
members, aro found in this parganali:—Jat, Bharbhunja, Dak nut, Gosain, Son dr, 
Iviihviir, Nat) Chliipi, Patwa, Gujar, Tamboli, BairAgi, BfnU, Dhaimk, Khalik, 
Beklnr, Dar/d, Faldr, Ehatri, Mochi, Bunsphor, Baheliyu, and Nuniyac The 
Musalmans aro distributed amongst Shaikhs (18,315), Sayyids (739), Mughals 
(240), and XTithAna (4,589), or enterod as without distinction. 

Tho occupations of the pooplo- are shown in the statistics collected at the 

same census. From those it appears that of the male 
Occupations. , , ■ i . , t n „ nr , ■ 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 35b are 

omployed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and tho like ; 5,323 in domestic sorvico, as personal servants, water- 
car riors, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 2,368 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani¬ 
mals, or goods ; 19,195 iu agricultural operations; 5,460 in industrial occupa- 

103 
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tions, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege¬ 
table, mineral, and animal. There were 2,062 persons returned as labourers 
and 583 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of ago or sex, the same returns give 1,002 as landholders, 61,145 
as cultivators, and 50,38 8 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri¬ 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 540 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population mumbering 
46,544 souls. 

As much of Pilibhlt as was known in the time of Akbar (1556-1603) 
^ tor . belonged to the old mahdl of Balai (see JaiiA'nadad parga¬ 
nah). Tho remainder probably lay in Kumflun territory, 
outside the limits of that monarch’s revenue jurisdiction. 1 The first historical 
masters of the modern parganah were tho Banj(was, who wore ejected by Ali 
Muhammad about 1740. Then mentioned for tho first time, parganah Pilibbit 
was on its conquest added to tho fief of Rahinat KMn, afterwards regent. 
For tlie remainder of the Rohilla supremacy, until 1774, it remained the 
favourite portion of Rahmat’s domains. When ceded to tho British, in 1801, by 
his conqueror, the Nawab Vnsdr, the parganah was attached to the Bareilly 
district. In 1333-4 it was detached, with other p&rganahg, to form a new 
district, called the t£ Northern Division of Bareilly.'’ But this district was 
reannexecl to Bareilly proper in 1841-42. It is probable, however, that before 
long Pilibbit will bo again severed from Bareilly and included in u new district 
hearing its own name. 

PtflUNPUR, the head-quarters of the parganah so named, is a village 
about 54 miles east-north-east of Baroilly and 24 miles east-south-onst of 
Pilibbit. An unmetallccl road from the latter place ends here, but some eight 
cross-country tracks converge upon tho village. It in 1872 contained but 
1,467 inhabitants, and is very far from being, as stated iu the settlement 
report, u tho largest town in the parganah.” It stands within a fringe of gar¬ 
dens or groves, beside tho left bank of tho Bavaua water-course. It has a sub- 
tahsili presided ovcy by a peMAr subordinate to tho tahdldav of Pilibbit, a 
first-olasa police-station, an imperial post-office, and an elementary school. 
A market is hold twice weekly, but the trade and manufactures arc next to 
none. 

PtfnAKrun or Puranpur-Sabna, tlie largest parganah of the Bareilly dis¬ 
trict, forms a portion of tho Pilibbit talisil. Being tho hoad-quartors of a pesh - 
Mr or deputy tabsildar, it is sometimes classed as a separate tahsil in itself, 

'A Rorkar, Knmftytm, is included in ike ;Jnw* AkbarS. Blit for fi?o of its nominal wat/ia/s no 
returns are given, aiul it is doubtful whether Akbar's power reached beyond the natural 
boundaries ot the Tarni. 
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But tbo powers of this official are extremely limited, and ho is subordinate to the 
tahsildar of PilibMt. Parganah Puraupur is bounded on its eastern corner by 
the Khori district of Oudb ; on the north-east by the kingdom of Nopfil; on 
tbo north-west by parganah Bilnhri of the Tardi district; on tbo west by 
parganah Pilibbit of its own talisil and by parganah-tabsil Bkalpur ; and on 
tbo south by the Sliabjahfinpur district. According to the official statement of 
1878 it contained 592 square miles and 595 acres ; but according to tho earlier 
revenue survey some 10 square miles and 70 acros less. The details of area 
given by tbo settlement survey, aud of population by the census, will bo 
hereafter shown. Tho parganah contains 43-1 estates (mahdl) distributed 
amongst 382 villages (mama). 

Though tho largest, Piiraupnr is the most backward parganah of Eohil- 
_ kliand. Its surroundings estrange it from its district and 

Under arduous of its province. If, disregarding its minor faces, we deem it 
the piugaiiah. a rude triangle, it, is shut in on its north-eastern side by 

tho Sarda, tho marshes which fringe that river, and the forests of the Nopfil 
Tarfii; on its west-north-western it is covered by the woodlands of Bilabri 
and Pilibbit and tlio MAla swamp ; on its southern by the forests of Bisnlpur, 
Khot&r in Shdbjahdnpur, and Bhur in Khori. But the causes which imped 
the progress of Puranpur are inherent as well as extornal. To one who enters 
it from Pilibbit tbo difference of country seems sudden and astounding. 
Sovcred from that parganah only by a narrow holt of morass and woodland, 
bo finds other soils, other crops, other systems of natural and artificial irri¬ 
gation, and even another climate. In most cases the change is for the 
worse. The villages show a lower standard of comfort and cultivation ; and 
miserable hovels betray “ the poverty and sleepy carelessness ” l of their 
occupants. 

Malaria and a defective soil are sufficient to account for the change. 

Its dcfcotivo clt- Though tbo rents of Pilibbit almost doublo those of 

mate and soil Puranpur, the dreaded exhalations of the Mala -swamp 

dotor migration from tbo former to tho latter. The moisturo of Puranpur is 

aud high spring- everywhere great. The average depth of water from tho 

surfaco is but 10| feat. Springs which have percolated 
through the slope at tho foot of the Himalaya hero como again to light in 
marshes and tho sources of rivors; and tho presence of fovosts, both within 
and without tlw parganah, add of course to tbo general dampness. Health 
is worst in Soptombor-October, when tbo raids coase aud heavy dew falls. 

1 The expression is Mr. Lfttoucho’s. ^Doubtless,” adds Mr. Elliot Colvin, “ the large 
amount of sand in tho soils vendors the mud walls particularly liable to the action of rain, but 
there is, apart from this, m unmistakably pinched look about them.** . 
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The* parganali is a plain sinking slowly, with occasional hollows, hut no 
hills, from north to south and south-south-east. The highest 
Elevations, elevations, those which have Leon chosen for tho stations 

of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, are exceptional, and it need only bo 
mentioned that tho loftiest is 652'8 feet above tho sea at Shnhgarh, one of tho 
numerous old castles with which Puranpur is studded. 1 Excluding such stations, 
nnd taking the bench-marks of the revenue survey, wo find that tho highest 
observed level is 615'1 feet above the sea at Bandarbojln in the northern, and 
Trough ot tbo the lowest 536*3 at Gauvi, in the south-eastern corner of 
St ' ir(l8 » the parganali. The most important hollow is the trough of 

tho S&txla river, extending four or five villages deep along the whole of the 
north-eastern border, and severed from tho rest of Puranpur by the Sfirda itself 
and its generally parallel affluent, the Ohuka. Botween this Tardi and tho 
remaining villages of tho parganali intervene a high clearly-defined bank aud 
a long broad belt of forest, In the basin itself the soil is a moist alluvial depo¬ 
sit, producing largo quantities of tail grass and tamarisk. Ecver is encle* 
mic, and the oultivators are chiefly non-residents. Tho staple crop is rioo. 
Both this and other cultivated growths suffer severely from tho attacks of deer 
and other four-footed marauders, JBut its spontaneous products, trees, hides, 
grass, and pasturage, furnish a fair profit to tho landlords of the tract. 

Tho remainder of tho parganali, between Silvda aud MVila, may bo called 

1 a roiu ‘ do * a fitorilo table-laud. The soils arc a mixture of sand (bkilr) 

and loam ( dtimat ), in which tho former preponderates. 

Clay soils {matiiydr) aro as a rule found only in tho depressions of tho 

Khanaut and Gumti aud tlioir tributary lines of drainage. “ Tho sandy 

character of tho soil,” writes Mr. Elliot Colvin, “is doubtless owing to 

the silt deposited in floods on the edge of the trough, when the Sfirda, 

centuries ago, flowed in tho present bed of tho Ohuka/’ But, despito tho 

prevailing sandiness of this tract, tho returns of the 
Soils aud 4 „ . 

settlement survey show for tho cultivated area of the whole 

pai*ganeh but 3,348 acres of bhtlv } against 7,614 of maltiydr and 87,929 

of d&mat. The mass of these up-lauds, including tlio plain of Pdranpur, tho 

Jatpura estate, and, the northern border, aro bounded on tho south by a spur 

of the same Ohuka forost that skirts them on the east. But below this spur 

again, in tbo south-west corner of tho parganali, lio surrounded by woodland tho 

Eo rests of the pur- Gonchai estate and ofchor villages. Tho parganah loros Is, of 

ganah gen daily, which tho largest is that along tho Oliuka, covor an area 

1 Sh&jgarh, ev as it should poxhups more properly be upclt Shuligatli, hi attributed to King 
mu, Sea ai’Uole ou K4btn\ 


Up-land roiimindor. 


Soils aud 
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of 129'60 square miles, including waste-land grants (35*70)/ The general 
nature of those woods and waste grunts lias been described above. 1 Puranpur 
contains, besides, 3*07 square miles of grove or orchard. 

The chief streams of the pargauah, winch follow without much winding 
the general slope of the country, arc in westward order 
theSArda, Gfumfci, Khanaut, and M&la, The Sarda, “ brim¬ 
ming, and bright, and largo,” 1ms already 3 been noticed at length. It receives 
on its left bank tho Clmundnr, Bamhni, Kuni, Anjm, Khnmaria, and 
Dubha, all entering the pargunnh from NepAl or Klimi, but all probably mere 
sntiyus or channels of its own, The Oluiku on the right bank is a more 
important affluent; but this too flows in an ancient bed of the Sard a. The 
proposal for tapping from tho latter a huge canal, which should trifurcate at 
Mainakot in this pargunnh, has been detailed elsewhere. 3 The remaining streams 
rise in tho swamps of PAmnpur itself, and during summer become almost 
dry. The Ghunti is, just before quitting tho parganah, reinforced by the Grachfii 
or GonchAi, a stream of much the samo size and length. The principal affluent 
of the Khanaut is the Sakri, which rises in some lagoons beside the Sliftli- 
gavh castlo, already moritionod. The Mala, which rises in tho swamp along 
tho western border, is here a sluggish stream, blocked by dams or struggling 
through weeds and bog, Tho only other brooks that need be mentioned are 
tho Jbukna and Barauu, which quit Puranpur to join the Gumti in Sbahja- 
hanpur. 

Tho principal morasses arc those of the Chuka and MAla. Tlio former 
ir igfttion some times shows, as at Saihiha and Baijimagar, largo 

unbroken shoots of wator. The latter is probably produced, 
as pointed out in tho article on parganah Piliblut, by an artificial irrigation dam. 
A similar construction eonvorts tho course of the IChanaut into a noxious 
swamp. The parganah contained in 1868-69 over 5,280 wells of tho usual un- 
bricked and opliomeml type. But in apito of dams and wells, in spite of the 
fact that a waterod is not rented highor than an uinvatored orop, little resort 
is had to irrigation,. In years of favourable rain tho natural moisture of tho 
soil suffices for oven tho thirsty spring crops# And but 12,752 nerds are 
returned as watered# 

Except perhaps that of sugar, tho parganah has no noteworthy mmnifac- 
EooNoMioAJurjBATPB^ turo. Thore is a small trade in hides and fuel from its 
Products. own f ores (,^ and in Umber imported across tho Sarda from 

Nop Ah Many of tho landholders take advantage of the pasturage in tho wood- 
land glades, and devote their abundant leisure to cattle-brooding. Tho parganah 
U’iuus SOU. UVtfoa $12-14, 3 Supra wigo 526/ 
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Cattle. 


Crops. 


was found in 1872 to contain 92,469 head of oxen or kine, and 9,023 of 

buffaloes, But as usual in a tract containing no largo 

towns, trade confines itself almost entirely to the sale or 

barter of agricultural raw produce, Of staples grown for the autumn harvest, 

rices, hajva millet, and urd pulse are easily the principal; 

for the spring harvest wheat covers more than seven times 

as much ground as any other crop. The weekly markets held at several 

places provide a sale for the surplus grain, and supply the inhabitants with the 

few simple necessaries which they care to buy in return. Amongst such 

marts are the three largest villages of the parganah, Sher- 

pnr-K&lan, Kasganja, and Muzaffarnagar ; the capital 

Fiiranpur, Gonchdi, Madhu-TAnda, Kalinagar, and Xnandpur or Bhagwanta- 

puv. The only roads are the two unmetalled linos which, 
Communications. rn . , . Jt 

starting from luvanpuv and Mauku-landa, m the centre 

of the parganah, cross the Mala swamp on the western frontier en route for 


Markets, 


PilibMh 


Areas of settle- The survey for the current settlement resulted in 

mctit survey, the following classification of area:—- 


Un assessable . 

Assessable, 


Barron (includ¬ 
ing villago 
Bites and 
groves). 

Revenue*free, j 

Culturable 

waste. 

Cultivated, 

l 

Total. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Aci-os. 

Acres, 

Aoros. 

Acres, 

Acres, 

29,660 

827 

170,161 

; 98,891 

! 

269,042 

299,429 


Tiie current settle- Cultivation was reckoned to have increased by 11,352 


menfc * acres since the opening of tlio preceding settlement. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr* J. D. Latouche, under the 
supervision of his chief, Mr. Elliot Colvin. Mr. Latouche divided the parganah 
into fivo circles of assessment, corresponding more or less with its natural divi¬ 
sions. These circles were (1) the Mddhu-Tdnda, or uplands of the northern 
corner ; (2) the Piiranpur and (3) Muzaffarnagar, or uplands of the northern 
and southern centre; (4) the Gonchdi, or uplands of the south-western corner; 
and (5) the Tardi or basin of the Sdrda, Bents being paid chiefly in kiud, 
rent-rates were first assumed according to crop. The results were us fol¬ 
lows;— 
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Rent-rate per 
acre. 


II,, Pfiranpur 


r Sugar, rice, vegetables, and spring-crops other 

!•» Madhu-Ttfndft j Biijra, kodon, and other nutumu crops » M 

v Urd t moth, and gram ♦*, Ml 

S Sugar, rice, vegetables, and spring-crops other 
than gram. 

Iiajrft, kodon, and other than autumn crops t(l 
Urd, moth, and gram IM 

rtr f Sugar, wheat, ricu, mid vegetables 

IIL, Muzatanagar ... [ All other crops... ... . 

r Sugar, wheat, rice, and gram Mt ... 

IV., Gonchai J Jhijrn, kodon, and all other crops, except 

I U rd and moth ... „• *„ 

( Sugar, wheat, and mustard M , 

V., TarAi «*, < Turmeric, tobacco, and rogetahJcs 

t All other crops M . ... 


IV., Gonchai 


Rb. a. p. 


1 5 10J 

0 15 ?i 

1 15 3 

i 0 0 

1 2 9 

2 5 6 

1 15 3 

3 2 0 

2 5 6 

1 2 9 

1 15 3 

3 8 3 

\ 2 9 


By applying tlieso rates to the cultivated area, and dividing the result- 
ant rental amongst the different soils, rent-rates according to soil were obtained. 
These soil-rates, which in the proooss of assessment were employed as a cheek 
on the crop-rates, may bo thus summarized; — 


Circle, 

Itcnt-rute per acre on 

Vitmrit or loom, 

MaUipdr or clay, 

Mftr or sand. 


Rs, a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs, a, 

I. Ml 1M 

1 12J 

x n 

0 15$ 

Up Mt »«* 

1 16;[ 

1 9 

l Si 

III. ... .» * 

2 d 

1 16* 

♦ M 

IV, Ml Ml 

3 2 

2 61 

l 2} 

V, |«, 1,1 

CO 

« 

I tsj 

1 ’ Sf • ' 


It was 

that the highest gross rental, Rs. 1,87,319, was ob- 
Demnnd. taiuod. Deduced from this rental at 50 per cent,, 

tbo demand would have reached 11s. 93,659, But in the process of assess¬ 
ment it was actually fixed at Rs. 97,874, or, including the 10 per cent, cess, 


Its. 1,0-7,666. 
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The a,mounts and incidence of the new demand may be thus compared with 
tlsose of tlio old 



Incidence per acre on 

Total demand 
(cxclndint) 
cesses,) 

Settlement, 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area. 

iTotal area. 


Ils, ft, p, 

Its. a. p, 

Us. a, p. 

Us* 

former (184 r 0 

Current 0 87 2) «•• 

0 9 Ij 

0 16 9 

0 2 8 

0 6 9$ 

0 2 0’- 
0 6 8 

6C,74ff 

97,874 

Increase 

o o n \ 

0 3 

o 3 2jt 

31,129 


Landlord ami tenant. 


Though not yet finally sanctioned by Government, the new demand is in 
force, A revision (1874) by Mr, Robert Currie and other causes had by 
1878-79 reduced its figure to Rs, 90,411, 

The proprietors who pay this revenue arc almost entirely limited to font 
families—the Banjuras of Madlm-Tanda, the Ityjputs of 
Gonclini and of Jatpnra, and the Mimhn6ns of Shot- 
pur* Amongst their tenants, Kisiins, Gobas, Chamfu's, Muruos, and Banjaras 
are most numerous. Out of the 409 estates (including waste-land grants) 
which were entered on the revenue-roll at settlement, 403 wore hold in pure 
zandnd&H tenure. About three acres only out of ton are hold by tenants with 
tights of occupancy, The following table will give some idea of tho extent to 
which tho proprietary body was altered during tho currency of tho last sot tie-* 
ment, 


Lakh ali^natcd by 

A M B N A TED, 

Private arrangement. 

Decree of Court, 

Remainder, 

Entire villages, j 

i 

Portions of vil¬ 
lages in acres. 

Entiro villages. 

Portions in acres. 

| Entire. 

Portions. 

80 

603|- 

1 

386 jj 

m 

561/.j 


By far the ohief losers wove lianj&ras of tho Labhttna sub-division. 

Thoro were no confiscations for rebellion* Tho proprietary 
right was in but one case alienated for arrears of 
revenue, Hero, as iu other parganahs where kind-rents prevail } tho gross 


Rents. 
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rental Actually paid by tenants to landlords cannot be ascertained with any 
accuracy from village papers. The census estimate (Its. 3,1(5,704) is no less 
likely to orr, and, though.it includes manorial cesses, to err on the side of 
exaggeration. The main peculiarity of money-rents in tins parganuh is that 
they aro always paid according to crop, without regard to soil. “ A certain 
rent,” writes Mr. Colvin, “is paid on a certain crop, bo it watered or not; ho 
it on the best or (ho worst soil 5 be it on highly cultivated land close to the 
village site or an outlying field in a remote part.” For n second or spring 
crop, grown on the same land that has paid rent in autumn, no fresh rout is 
exacted. 

According to tlio census of 1872, parganah Pmanpm* contniuod 215 
inhabited villages, of which 102 lmd less than 200 inliabi- 
I opnlrttion. fonts} 62 botwcon 200 and 500 ; 32 between 500 and 1,000 ; 

14 hotwoon 1 ,000 and 2,000 5 4 betweon 2,000 and 3,000 5 and one between 
3,000 and 5,000. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 86,059 souls (39,515 femalos), 
giving 183 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
77,337 Hindtis, of whom 35,5(54 wero females; 8,710 Musalindns, amongst 
whom 3,947 wore femalos; and 12 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popu¬ 
lation amongst the four groat classes, the census returns 4,762 Brahmans, of 
whom 2,099 were females; 1,980 IWjputs, including 818 females; and 1,022 
Baniyas (453 females); whilst the groat mass of the population is comprised in 
u tlio other castes, which show a total of 69,573 souls (32,194 females). 
TJ 10 principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah aro tlio Bam* 
(121), Kanaujiya (1,310), SAraswat, and Pando. The chief Rajput elans 
are tlio OhauhAn (298), Katehriya (305), Jaughfira, Gaur, Iluthor, Sliiu- 
bansi, Bliadauriya, Kachlnviiha, Sakavwar, Pomvfir, Sengarli, Tomar, and 
Bundela. The Baniyas belong to the Aganv&l, Mailin', BAvasaini, SatwAki, 
Giu'er, Manai, Audhiyu, Dasa, Bislmoi, and Simali sub-divisions. The most 
numerous amongst the cithor castes aro tlio Midi (6,269), Lobar (1,510), Gada- 
riya (2,0(52), KahAu (7,128), Dhobi (1,420), Cliumsr (6,821), Barliai (2,819), 
Ahir (7,859), NAi or Hajjam (1,161), Kisfin (13,254), Toli (1,684), lMsi (4,410), 
and Lodlm, (4,561), Besides those, tlio following castes, comprising less than 
ono thousand members aro found in this pargaualit—Ivoli, Kuyalb,Jat, lihar- 
bhmijii, Bhangi or Khaki'ob, Dakaut, Sonur, Kalvvar, Patwa, Knmhar, Gujar, 
Tamboli, ICurmi, BhAt, Dlifuiuk, Khtitik, Bolder, Dara, Faldr, BanjAra, Mia- 
infir, Jogi, Badha, Gliosi, Thdrn, aud Arakh. The MusalmAiis are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (5,502), Sayyitls (106), Mughal# (129), and Pathana (2,973), 
or ontored as without distinction. 

104 
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History. 


Tho ooexipcations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tho 
same census. From these it appears that of tlio male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of ago), 116 

aro employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,500 in domestic service, as porsonal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 550 in commerce, in buying, 
soiling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 21,992 in agricultural operations; 1,816 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There wore 1,601 persons returned as labourers, and 
202 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespective of 
age or sox, tlio same returns give 203 as landholders, 67,988 as cultivators, and 
17,868 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tho educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,071 males as ablo to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 59,338 souls, 

Towards the close of Akbar’s reign (1596) we find tho uplands of Piiran- 
pur divided between maMls Piinar and Gola of the Badd- 
yuti government and Dolili province. Tho malarious wilder¬ 
ness of the S&rda basin was unknown, and in all probability belonged, then 
as afterwards, to the Kuinauu princes. MaMl Piinar perhaps comprised Uig 
tract between Khauaut and Mala, whore tho old site of its eponymous village 
Punar is still traceable. The Atn-i-Akbavi returns its area as 3,593 acres 
(5,749 bighas), and its rental as G,508£ rupees (2,60,340 ch'ims). But tho inci¬ 
dence of tho latter sum, even when considered as rent rather fclmn revenue, is 
extremely high; and it is probable that Abut Fazl’s office knew as littlo about 
the country east of the Miila as they did of Kmnaun and Gola. Of Gola, which 
included tho village of Puranpur, something will bo said in the ShAhjahiinpur 
notice. Of its ten subdivisions (tappa) y but two, CUnkiflpuri and Majhwa, seem 
to have contributed towards the formation of this parganalu But in Puranpur 
Sir Henry Elliot places the whole of Ohakidpuri’s 347 villngos. 

Parganah Sabna, or Sarbna deriving its name from a village since diluted 
by the Sftrda, included the basin of that river, east of the Ohdlca. It was 
wrested by the Oudh Wazir from the Kumfiun Rajas in 1744 or tho following 
year; and wo afterwards find it held by the regent Rahmat. Aftor the blockade 
of tho Rohillas by the Mavliattus and the Nawiib of Oudli in 1752, tho latter 
potentate confirmed Rahmat in possession of parganahs Puranpur and Sabna, 
now mentioned in conjunction for tho first time. Before their cession to tho 
British in 1801 tho two lmd become a single pargauah, Piiranpur-Sftbna was 
attached to the Bareilly district; but in 1813-14 it was detached, to contribute 
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towards tlio formation of SMbjahanpur. In the SMlijalumpur district it re¬ 
mained till 1865, when its greater vicinity to the courts of Pilibliit caused its 
rc-iinnexation to Bareilly. It is probable that tho close of tho year 1879 will 
again seo it detached as part of tho now district of Pilibliit. 

Bathauua, a village of pargauah Karor, stands on tho metalled Bareilly 
and Pilibliit road, 9 miles north-east of Bareilly. Less than a mile distant on 
north-west and south-east respectively flow tho Nakatia river and Grirem right 
distributary of tho Baligul canal. 

The population amounted in 1872 to 1,318 only ; but Uathaurahas a third- 
class police-station, a district post-oflioo, and an encamping-grouud for troops. 

BAwagab or Ahlebhatra, 1 onco the capital of a mighty kingdom, is 
now but a largo village in pargauah Sarauli of tho Aonla t-ahsil. Standing at 
tho oxtromo oastorn corner of that pargauah, in tho wodgo botweon Aril and 
Pairiya rivers, it is somo 20 miles distant from Bareilly and 8 from Aonla. 
Though inaccossiblo to wheeled vehicles, it is easily reached by a rido from tho 
railway-station at tho latter. 3 Tho population according to the last census 
(1872) was 2,715 souls. Tho village has an elementary school, and holds market, 
twice weekly. 

The name of Ahiolilmtar or Ahfehliatra is at present confined to the groat 
fortress rising just outside tho walls of the village, but now included in tho 
lands of Alampur Kot or Nasratganj, which adjoins IMnmngar on the north. 
This stronghold is by far tho chief object of interest at or near B/unnagar j but 
in its ancient Buddhist topes and modern Jnina tomplo tho village lias other 
claims to attention. 

To begin with the fort. As its circnmferonco is over 3b miles, and its into- 
Anclent wnliod v * or crowned with tho foundations of old brick buildiugs, it 
city of Aluolitiatrn. should rather bo called tho ruins of a wailed city. Ap¬ 

proached from Aonla in tho early morning it appear liko a low range of hills, 
tho illusion being increased by tho outlying mounds and by snowy glimpses 
of a higher range—tho highest in tho world—behind it. The place is on nearer 
inspection disappointing. Its curtains and bastions uro more crumbling banks 
of brick, and tho few scraps of standing wall seldom rise moro than 3 
or 4 foot from tho summit of thoso banks. The casual observer would hardly 
recognize, in tho slight prominences from tlio mass of dibris } tho remains of 
flanking towers. Tho hoops of brick which onoo formed tho walls are, uover- 

1 Vrom notes taken by tho compiloi* during a personal visit to Hnmnftjjnr, 2 General 
Cunningham scciub to linvu somowlml: overrated tho dlfftcu!t|c??s of approftoh. Somo 
ravines crons tho road it is true, hut (hoy imi nil rduillow, and thorc !h whig over which 
Mm horao at avurngc intolli^cnco ivi!l nafc find hia way, Jit ah/mhl be mentioned Mint through* 
out \m dcBcriptlon ol Ahichhatvft General Onriiiin^hiim cnlls the Aril by tho name of its tribu¬ 
tary, Gtingan, 
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tholess, of considerable height. They attain a general altitude of from 28 to 30 
feci, vising on tho west sklo to 35 ; while a single tower near the south-west 
corner, tho Snlrib Burj, is 47 foefc raised above the road outside. 

Ascending those walls we find ourselves on an elevated apace averaging 
some 15 to 20 foot above the surface of tho surrounding country, The inte¬ 
rior of the fort is occupied by a mixture of brambly scrub and ploughed 
land, Tho bushes resound with tho blithe cry of tho grey partridge; but the 
fields perhaps predominate. Their soil must bo extremely barren, for almost 
every clod ono picks up is a piooo of old brick, Ancient copper coins 1 arc fre¬ 
quently exhumed by the ploughman, and may bo obtained in sonic quantity 
from tho people of tho neighbourhood, Of several mounds within tho 
fortress, tho highest is that occupied by tho remains of a thallus temple 
near the middle of tho north walk Tho mound itself is a conical lioap of 
bricks towering some 05 foot above tho level of the plain without; and Gene¬ 
ral Cunningham calculates that tho temple which crowned it must have 
risen yot 100 feet higher. Of the latter nothing remains oxoept the founda¬ 
tions and tlie gigantic stone thallus, once eight foot high, and still three and a 
half feet in duunotnr, from which tho mound derives its name of B him-lea- 
4j(tja (gada) or iC Bilim’s maoo,” Tho upper part of this mouolifch lies broken off 
besido the baso; stricken, tho people say, by lightning, but more likely shat¬ 
tered by tho hammer of some Muslim iconoclast. It is now apparently used 
as a whetstone; and near it, on the narrow summit of the mound, the ignor¬ 
ance of some too zealous Hindu 1ms plaood figures of Buddha, 3 rifled from 
one of tho neighbouring topes. Similar instances of mistaken worship may 
bo noticed in Eumnagar itsolf, whore two Buddhist statues have been installed 
under fcroes as tutelary deities (gaiodn deioat , vakhwdla dewat , fyhuniia } or klieva- 
pcili) of the village, Tho gods of Nasratganj are confessedly borrowed from 
a similar source, although not so olearly of Buddhist origin. 3 

From this mound may bo obtained au extended view of tho surrounding 
country, aandv, hub well tilled and dotted with groves, It is also tho best 
point for a general survey of tho fort and adjacent mounds. The fort is seen 
to resemble in shape an irregular right-angled triangle, 4 with tho right angle 

1 Some of these coins arc coppers of Anoka’s reign. Others bear inscriptions in the 
Persian character ; and the compiler tmv ono of tho reign of Ahmad Hhrih (1748-54), a rolio, 
perhaps> of tho time when Ali Muhammad attempted the restoration'of the fort. ,J Thaao 
jnust have been placed here since niG2-03,-as thoy aro not mentioned by General Cunningham, 
* The tutelary $ods of a Roliilklmnd village arc most ofton discovered under some treo on its 
outskirts, gone rally a sacred tig {pipaL bar, puhttv) or ni»u And the statues of Uucldhn found 
Jtorcaboiils arc of the usual type, representing the great faith-founder sitting eobbJor-wiso, 
With uegvolikc ringlets and longdabcd ears. In some cases aerial figures Hit over his right 
shoulder. 4 The lengths of tho tHroo aides, as given by General Cunningham, arc j west, 
f>,500 *, north, 0,400; mid south-east, 7>400 feet. He counted 32 towers ; hut tlm earlier mu- 
ycyorj Captain Hodgson, who calls A Inchhutm ‘‘the lYindu’s lbrt,” givea the i lumber i\n 31. Xi\ 
tmme pluses the walls are 18, and (heir parapets feot thick. 
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towards iho norlli-wost; and tlto angles of the fortification, especially on tho 
northern side, stand out with oxcooding clearness. An arched gateway, built 
on the south-eastern wall by the ItohUlas, which was standing at tho time of 
General Oanningham’s visit somo sixteen years ago, has now disappeared. 
Two other mounds are soon within tho fort, and a number of all sizes, from 20 
to 1,000 feet diameter, without, on the north and west. Of those inside tho 
fort there is little to bo said. .Both show traces of buildings which General 
Cunningham considers to have been large Brahmanical temples. That which 
stands duo west of the Bhhn-ka-gaja is picturesquely shaded by a grove of 
miscellaneous trees, amongst which may ho discerned a small Muslim shrine 
and a modern Hindu hormitago . 1 On a third mound just outside the western 
gato aro planted tho foundations of a small temple, filled with ashes, which 
perhaps record its destruction by tho Muslims in one of tlicir earlier raids 
against tho ICatohviya Rajputs. Horo were discovered a terracotta figure of 
Shiva, with tho usual lavish allowance of arms and eyes, and a left arm hold- 
inf a conch, which must onco have belonged to an idol of his rival Vishnu. 
Four hundred foot south of the great bastion is another extensive mound, 
which from its ruins Gonoral Cunningham believes to have been a monastery, 
enclosing a templo not loss than 80 feet high. In and about tho fortress ho 
discovered not less than twenty temples of various aizos 5 but except that 
hesido tho western gate and tho nUm-ka-gaja, none yielded sculptures by 
which their original dodication could bo absolutely identified. 


Tho most numerous and ancient remains at Ahiohhatra are, however, 


Buddhist remains. 


those of Buddhist origin. A dozen places, generally mounds 
or groups of mounds, aro shown as such in the map 


(plato xliv.) of tho Archaeological Survey Report for 1862-63 j but of these some 
aro perhaps J»ina monuments . 2 The chief stupa, tope, or relic temple, is that 
which stands on a great irregular mound nearly a mile duo west of the north¬ 
west corner of the fortress, and about tho same distance north-north-east from 
Ilttmnagar. The round sliiold-liko roof of tho tope, just appearing above tho heap 
of earth and (Ubris that surrounds it, has given tho mound the namo of ohhalar 
(tho umbrella) or pimnhat'i-ka-chhalar (tho mill-grinder’s* ohhafcar). Tho por¬ 
tion of tho ruin still loft oxposod is 30 foot in diameter, and attains a height 
of 40 feet above the neighbouring fields. Its original dimensions, 50 feet of 


1 Doll, Hug mound and llic Blnm-kn-Baja nre oalled by the rovoniio mirvoy map » Ain- 
choice" towers. They are also called on the spot anvhuns, Nelthor word seems to mean. any. 
? hill „ inniJ thun " n h i eh nlucc,” 8 As for Instance Katun KUcra and another spot 

beside the modem PArasnath templo. » The small handnilU of the country consisting 

of two round wheel-lilco stones, Oho upper revolving on ho tower. I lie word tranahitod 
miU-gvImlor is feminine, for here, ns in other eastern countries, corn is almost always plvey- 
ized by “ two women grinding at tile mill." 
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diameter and 57 of.height, were increased by Inter additions to 75 and 77 feet 
respectively. 1 About 46 years ago some British officer burrowed into it a 
gallery of 91 foot, and a shaft of unknown depth, now filled with rubbish. Uti¬ 
lizing and continuing his predecessor’s excavations, General Cunningham 
made a few unimportant troves, including a rudely adorned round steatite 
box, and a globular vase of the same material. The former contained some 
beads with minute fragments of seed-pearl and rock-crystal; tlie latter a 
mysterious earthen cake with small stones for currants. The discoverer 
identifies this stupa with one which Hwcn Tlisang mentions as built by Asoka 
about 250 B, C. ; and it certainly resembles in form the Bhilsa topes of that 
age. Tho conclusion that it was enlarged not earlier than from 4-00 to 
500 A.D, is a matter of much less certainty. 3 

A few hundred yards north of the old fort, and east of the Nasratganj 
homesteads, stands a far smaller hillock named Katari 
J 1 khoni, which is perhaps a corruption of Kottari khora, or 

the temple mound. Hero General Cunningham unearthed the limestone** 
plinth and almost vanishod walls of a small temple which he at first imagined 
to bo a Buddhist monument. But except a broken statue which probably 
represents Buddlm,' 1 there was nothing distinctively Buddhist about tho temple. 
There were, however., several nude figures which tho General afterwards (1871) 
assigned to Jain artists of tho “ sky-clad” ( i. e. stark-naked) sect. And on a stono 
railing pillar which contained six rows of such figures appeared tho following 
dedicatory inscription :— u Ackarya Indranandi Si shy a Mahddixri Pdrasvapaiisya 
kottari” — u Maliudari, disciple of tho teacher Indranandi, to the temple of 
Favaavapaii,” Fur as v a pnti is of course equivalent to Pavasvan&th; and JPa- 
nisvnmith or Parsva was, as already mentioned, tho great tirtkankara or pro¬ 
phet whom some suppose to slnuo with Malmvira tho honour of founding tho 
Jaina faith. 5 Another image apparently naked, a small stono bearing tho in¬ 
scription c< navagraha” or c< nine planets,” and tho fragment of a large pillar, 
bearing on each of its four faces lions, tho symbols of Mahftvlra, completed tho 
General's discoveries. From the charactor of these inscriptions ho infers that 
' ,x tho temple was erected before the fall of the Gupta dynasty in 319 A.D, 

1 jVrchmologlcal Survey Ueporfc, 162-03, p. 261. * Thai conclusion Is based on tho 

fact that IIwen Thsang does not mention its being out of repair in 634. Ilut repairs and en¬ 
largement are different things. Tho temple may have been kept in good repair up to the dato 
of Hnycu Thmng's visit, although enlarged toe years before, a The species of limes tone 

used iw block hanIiQ)\ 4 Hut the Jain saints " exactly resemble those of tho Buwldhas in 

appennuico JE Iphinstone*s History, Bk. II., CIuip, IV. B ror some account of lMrasnilth 

see p. 480 supra, llijnor notice ; and of MnMbir, Gab., ill.* COO, Mimiffunmgar notice. Of two 
alternative readings, lYrnsvapoti and JLYtmsvanrmti, General Cunningham selects tho latter. 
During his visits to IioMHdmml he scorns almost, indeed, to have forgotten the great name of 
Bn Hamath, The principal object at Bumnflgar, outside its mighty fortress, is the modern tem¬ 
ple of PurusniUh \ hut this he does not even mention. Tlie remains at Mordhnj (Bijnor) ho 
visited i hut those at PurasniUh, m the same neighbourhood nud district, failed to attract him, 
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With the Jainas Ahlohlmtra is still a place of much sanctity, A short dis¬ 
tance north of the villago, on a great mound once perhaps crested with some 
more ancient pile, stands the modern temple of P&rasnfith. This is a large brick 
building, entered by a wide colomiacled courtyard, A space about equal to 
that of the yard is occupied by the buildings of the temple proper, which two 
squat domes and a couple of cupolas' render conspicuous for miles around. 
Deprived of thoso oxcresconeos the temple would much resemble the private house 
of an owner with mongrel tastes in architecture. There is great mixture of 
styles, of Saraconio and Roman arches, of flat roofs and tunnel vaults. Most of 
tho buildings havoouco boon plastered, but the plaster has in most cases peeled 
off, and about half the rooms arc roofless, For cloven months and more of the 
year the temple is untonantod, except by the martins, whoso nests cling in 
clusters to its domed ceilings. Rut in Ohaifc (March-April) its deserted 
chambers are peopled by Sardogia or jSitfvnkas, Jain tradesmen who leave 
Meerut, Delhi, and oven AmbAla, to hold hero an eight-day fair. 

Connected with Ahichhatra is an inscription of the Gupta poriod at Dihvdrj, 
Noig l] b o u r i n g 4^ miles south of tho fort; but this too has been damaged by 
places of 'interest, constant use as a wholsone, At Grulaviya, 2^- miles north, is 
another gigantic thallus or lingam; and tho name of Bhimlanv, one mile to tho east, 
shows that a similar monument of Shalva worship must have oxisted there also, 
It may bo mentioned that at Alampur, just outside tho fort on the north, stands 
an iudigo factory worked by a native. Liko most of tho surrounding villages, 
Alampur is built chiefly of material from tho fort or tho surrounding mounds. 
The fort is practic ally mi inexhaustible storehouse of gigantic and durable bricks. 

We first hear of Ahichhatra in tho MaKdbMrata. The great kingdom of 
Panchftla, sings the poet, extended from the Himfilaya 
mountains southwards to the river Chambal. The capital 
of north PancMla, now Rohilkhand, was Ahichhatra. Just before tho heroic 
struggle for Hasiindpur, or about 1480 B,0., Drona, the tutor of the Paudavas, 
ojeciod Drupada, king of Panel)41 a, from tho northern half of his realm. 

Popular logond, however, assigns tho foundation of tho fort to a younger 
man than Drupada or Drona, It is said that tho latter found the boy Adi 
Alur (Ahar ?) sloepiug under the guardianship of a cobra with expanded hood, 
and, struck by the prodigy, predicted for the youngster an imperial future, Tho 
prophesy was verified. Adi became R&ja and founded the fortress, still some¬ 
times called Adikot. His memory lingers also in the title of the Adisdgar, a neigh¬ 
bouring tank which possesses an area of about 93f acres. The name of Ahfchha- 
tra is explained by tho statement that its foundor once had a snake (ahi) for his 
canopy Maim, It exists in another form as Ahi-kshotra or snake-field, 
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It appears, howovor, that the Buddhists must have adoptod tho 
legend of Adi to do honour to their own lioro and prophet, Ilwon Thsnng 
records that outside the town was a ndga-hrada or “ serpent tank/’ beside 
which Buddha had preached for seven days to convert the Naga or serpent king ; 
and tlmt Asoka (cma 250 B. 0.) had erected a stupa on tho hallowed spot. 
Tho stupa in question, that now known as the Pmuhari-ka-chlmtar, might 
perhaps have been called, after the event it com mom orated, the Ahj or serpent 
chhatrn. But General Cunningham infers tliat tho Buddhist logcnd repre¬ 
sented tho converted Naga as forming a canopy over Buddlm with his expanded 
hooch Such legends are not unknown amongst the Buddhists, and ho might 
have added amongst the Hi adds and Jaiuas also. u A similar story is told nt 
Buddlm*Gaya of tho Naga king Muchalinda, who with his expanded hood 
sheltered Buddha from the shower of rain produced by tho malignant domon 
M&ra.” The custom of representing Hindu gods with hooded snakes forming 
canopies over their heads is common enough, as will bo seon by any one who cares 
to examine the plates at the end of Moor’s Hindu Pantheon . The same work 
shows two statues of Buddha thus decorated, and mentions another as seen by 
Major Mackenzie in Ceylon. 1 But tho deities whoso heads are most often shaded 
by snakes arc Vishnu and. his incarnations ; 2 and it was perhaps as tho incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu that Buddha first acquired this head-dress. Amongst tho Jainas 
Pkrasndth is invariably portrayed with a ohhatra of cobras rampant above his 
head \ aud some legends accounting for their presence have boon told above. 3 

But the mention of Ahichhatra in tho Mahdbhdrala clearly shows it to 
have flourished long before Buddhist or Jaina times. It was probably called 
after some local Hindu temple' or idol; and tho fact that its name chimed in so 
.well with their own sacred legends may have accounted for its early selection 
by Buddhist and Jainas as a site for their slirinos. The city appears in the 
geography of Ptolemy (cire. 150A.D.) as Adisadra, a fact which shows that 
the traditions of Adi are at least coeval with tho beginning of tho Christian ova, 
But Professor Wilson remarks that tho namo of Ahichhatra seems to havoboon 
applied to more than one town. 4 

When visited in 63dA. D. by tho Chinese pilgrim Hwon Thsnng, Aid- 
chi-la-lo was just 3 miles (17 or 18 li) in circuit, and defended by natural 
obstacles. Those obstacles wore probably tho Aril and Pairiya streams, winch, 
surrounded by primaeval forest, must have carried a larger volume of water 
than now. Tho city contained 10 Buddhist monasteries, which sheltered about 
1,000 monks ; and 9 Brahmanical temples, attended by some 300 worshippers of 
Shiva, who smeared themselves with ashes. Tho great stupa besido tho serpent 

1 Hindu Pantheon, plates 70IV, 75III, pngo 230. 2 Ibid,, platos 91, 12. 58, GOV, 8GI. 

I Supra page, 4tjG*87, * Translation of Yisluiu Puruim, foot-note 2U. 
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tank was flanked by four smaller topes, whoso mounds enabled General Cun¬ 
ningham to identify it with tbo.PisanbAri-ka-oliIjattar, 

The wealth of Brahmanieal remains at AMolihatm shows that as Bud¬ 
dhism declined the number of Hindu temples increased. At what time the town 
was finally desortecl it is impossible to say. While shooting some years ago 
amongst its bushy ruins, Mr. F, W. .Porter discovered a woll-oxocuted bas- 
relief of two lions, with an inscription which showed the date of their 
sculpture to have boon 1000 sanvat } or 1004A.D, The neighbourhood was 
a stronghold of Kateliriya lhfijputs, and Ahlchhatra was possibly destroyed 
either in Ghiyds-ud-din’s savage attack on that tribe (12GG), or during tbo 
later and more systematic devastations of Firoz (1379-85). 

When next wo hoar of the fortress, Ali Muhammad is searching for 
some fastness wherein to defend himself against the possible wrath of liis 
liege lord the emperor. About 1740 ho attempted to restore Ahlchhatra t but 
after spending n sum estimated by General Cunningham at £10,000, anil by 
tbo ooimfcry folk at £1,000,000, ho abandoned tbo project as beyond his means. 
Ho was eventually besieged and captured nr Baiigarh in Budann, 1 a eastlo 
which, though many miles further to the south, has sometimes been confused 
with Ahfehhatrft. Ho has loft on the south-eastoru side of the fort somo 
parapets varying at top from 2f to 8% foot in thickness. 

Such aro the disjointed chronicles of a most ancient but now almost 
invisible city. In its present state of decay Aliichhafcra can show nothing to 
repay the mere sightseer. But to the antiquary and the curious in local his¬ 
tory it is full of interest, if not romance. 

Bioiiita, a largo village giving its name to the parganah so called, stands 
on the unmotallcd road connecting Pilibhit with the metalled Naini TtU lino. 
About 21 miles north of Bareilly ns tho crow flies, it is 'some 3 miles more by 
road. The population by the last census was 1,576 persons, distributed over 
a site of about 1,200 acres. 

Iliohha has a third-class polieO"sfcafcion, district post-office, elementary 
school, and market held twice or nioro Avcekly. It possesses two Hindu 
temples with moderate endowments. On tho first Sunday in Jcfch (May-June) 
begins u fair which lasts six days, and is called Mela bhale sular be* 2 

The name of Iliohha is said to be derived from the bears (nch/i) which 
formerly prowled about its site, Its eastern..portion, called 
22i«nny. lYuula, or “tho encampment of Banjaras,” was lotmded 

by members of that clan in the reign of Auvangzob (16o8-l707); and two 
1 Supra pp* 100-107. 5 the falx* of the sooil chief, probably hU’-LMftsaucl Glmzi. 

Vide su)>ra J). 00; nnd G.> II77, 
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other villages, named respectively Tanda and Banjaria, adjoin it on the 
south. The western part of the village was settled by RAjputs under one 
Dhorajifc* 

Richha, a parganah of the Rahori fcahail, is bounded on the east by 
parganah Jatninobad of the Pilibhit tahsil; on the north by parganahs Nanak- 
mafca, Eilpuri, and Rudat'pur of the Tumi district; on the north-west or west 
by parganahs Oliaumahla and Kabarof its own tnlisil and by parganah and talisil 
Mirganj ; and on the south by parganahs and tuhsjls Karov and Nawabganj, 
According to the official statement of 1878, it contained 169 square miles and 
852 acres; but according to the earlier revenue survey nearly 1^ square miles 
less. Details of area, as furnished by the settlement survey, and of population, 
as given by the census, will bo hereafter shown. The parganah contains 204 
estates (mahdls) distributed amongst 120 villages {mamas). 

Lika the adjoining Kabar, Richha is a well-watered plain, sloping generally 
5 from north to south, or rather south-west. The highest 

I hysioai. ruAToat^, <) | >sorVQf i \ QVQ \ \ s 057 feet above the sea at TJtarsia on the 

north-eastern, and the lowest 581 feet at Nirbhtm and Xkilabad on the south¬ 
western border. The pargana is formed of the shallow basius (khddiv) and 
low watersheds (bdngav) of four rivers—the Pangaili, Bast Bahgul, Deoraniya, 
and Dhora. The two former wind from north to south, 
with a slight tendency towards the west; and the tendency 
becomes moro pronounced in the case of tho two latter, which sometimes flow 
clue south-west. Tho Pangaili, in tho upper park of its course called Hamaria, 
is outside the parganah rather than of it. After forming for some distance 
the eastorn bouudary and making an occasional diversion into tho interior, it 
passes onwards into Julian abad. Next to the Pangaili, on the west, lies the 
course of the Bahgul, which receives on its left or eastern bank tho Suklmi 
brook, The Deoraniya and Dhora, the latter tho more westerly of tho two, 
form in places the western or north-wost frontier. Tho Dhora is joined or 
rejoined on its left bank by an Affluent or branch, the Ijitilo (Ohhota) Dhora; 
and is perhaps connected with tho (dora, a stream which quits this parganah 
to join tho Sankha in Karov, 

The Kuuwavpur branch of tho Bahgul canal crosses the northern frontier 

„ , at XT tarsia, and after flowing southwards for several miles, 

Canals. 1 ° 7 

ana canalizing a small westerly watercourse, reissues as tho 

Ughanpur main line. Further south, at Ughanpur itself, it branches into two 

distributaries, right and loft. Replenished by a, dam at Ohuraili, tho former 

again divides into two channels, of which the move eastern is afterwards joined 

by the latter* Both tho Ohuraili distributaries pass southwards into Nawabganj. 
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Tha main lino and Sharifnngar distributary of tlia Kiolialia-Dhoya canal some¬ 
times stray across the Kdbar frontier into this parganah. 

" The remark made forty years ago by Mr. Head, that “ the great charac¬ 
teristic of Richlia is its splendid and extensive irrigation,” has indeed become 
truer than ever. Not only have canals boon since then aligned on scientific 
principles. The unbricked wells, whose absence he notices, may now be found in 
fair quantities along the Karor border, between the Dliora and Dooraniya rivers. 
And 01'4 por cent, of tlio cultivated area is returned as watered. 

But though means of irrigation are profuso, irrigation is barely required 
in ordinary years. Tlio spring-level, everywhere high, is in the extreme north 
so high as to provo a fertile source of malaria. Wo have hero a continuation 
of tlio with' tract, alveady mentioned in tlio article on Ohaumahla. Adjoining 
as it docs tlio tarfti, this region is backward in both tillage and population. As, 
however, one travels further south, the climate and general condition of the 
country improve ; and on the Nawdbganj or Karor frontier one reaches villages 

as forward as any in the district. . 

Its crops arc the only noteworthy product of ilionha, Ike principal 
„ staples arc, in autumn, rices, maize, jodr, bajra, and sugar- 

products. oano; in spriug, wheat and cluck-pea (gram)* luces ana 


wheat cover respectively almost tlu-ee and four times as largo an area ns any 
other crop of their harvest. Grain not required by the growers is sold at the 
chief town, Richha, at Mundia-Jiigir, ^aridpur, Basdharan, Bihdripur, and other 
villa oos which can bonst of weekly markets. A largo 
JT’ C ° mmU " Ca ’ cattle-fair is hold at Gunhau-Hatu. The metalled Bareilly 
and Naiui T&l road passes northwards through the west of the parganah, being 
joined at Maksudanpur by the mimotnllod line from Pdibhit vid Itiohha. 

The following tablo sliows tho comparative areas of the parganah at tho 
time of the past and present settlements, as given in the 


Arens ol Bottlomcut 
survey. 


report on tho hitfcov: 
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As in nil other pnrganahs of the same tahsil, the barren area has incron sod. 
This result is in every case assigned chiefly to tho appropriation of cultivated 
land for canal purposes. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. F. W, Porter, under tlio 
The current settle- supervision of his chief, Mr. S. M. Moons. Ho divided tlio 
meufc * pavgatmli into three circles, viz. (1) the southern, largest, 

healthiest, and most populous; (2) tlio central, smaller, loss healthy, and less 
thickly inhabited ; and (3) tho mdr or northern, which was smallest and, as 
already mentioned, most backward. Here, as elsewhere in tho Buberi tahsll, 
^ ^ ^ rents are paid almost wholly in kind \ and tho rent-rates 

assumed for the calculation of tho gross rental wore, there¬ 
fore, fixed according to crop. 1 Tlio following statement shows the result in tlio 
case of the principal growths ;— 
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Tlio rates afterwards worked out according to .soil showed far loam 
(chhnat) an average rental of Rs. 4-10-7 per acre i for clay (maiihjdv) Rs. 3-1241, 
and for sand ( bhilr ) Its. 3-5-2. Of tho assessable area 58’G per cent, was found 
to consist of the first, and 45'8 of tho second soil. Tho most productive land 
was fouud on the high banks overlooking river-basins, and tlio least productive 
in the river-basins themselves. 

Whether reckoned according to crop or according to soil rates, tho 
j )cinftnd assumed gross rental of tho pavgiumh amounted to oyer 

Bs, 3,38,200. Deduced from that sum at 50 per cent, the 
demand would have reached Rs, 1,69,100. Tho figure actually fixed was 
1 uvlkUia on puvgiuwUs Chawmtfda amV 
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Rs. 1,G6,237, or including cesses Rs. 1,84,504, The result and ihcidonce of 
tho now assessment may bo thus compared with those of* the old 


Settlement. 

Jngipkncb vi:n ache ok 
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Until sanctioned by Government, the now demand is in provisional force. 


A slight modification had by 1878-79 reduced its figure to Rs. 1,64,198. 

Tho landlords who pay this rovmuto are chiefly Pathana (162), Rains (103), 
and Kurrnfs (101), Twelve villages are revenue-free and 
Landlord am tuirnib, permanently settled. Amongst tho tenantry, Kurmfs 

(3,428), Murdos (1,837), and Cham Am' (3,361) are most numerous. The average 
holding of the resident cultivator, whether proprietor or tenant, is 55 acres. 
Tho gross rental of tho pargiuia according to village papers is-not shown' in tho 
settlement report; and 'whoro kind rents are so much the rule, the rental 
returns of village papers are indeed seldom trustworthy. Bi\t adding manorial 
cesses, tho almost contemporaneous census returns tho figure us Rs. 2,45,824. 
The records of tho Baheri tahsil were destroyed during the Mutiny, and 
it is therefore impossible to show tho extent of land trans- 
j Jl 11 fom during tho whole term of tho last settlement, But 

from 1858 to tho end of tluii term they seem to have boon as follows 
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Tho low average price of land transferred by private sale is duo to the 

fact that in many cases tho sum agreed on between tribal brothers was merely 
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nominal. During thn whole of the period hero shown no instance of farm or 
sale for arrears of revenue occurred—a fact that speaks well for the lightness of 
the last assessment. 

According to the census of 1872, pargana Kicliha contained 270 inhabi- 

Po Nation te d v ^ a S 0S > wWch 106 liad less than 200 inhabitants ; 

opu ation. no between 200 and 500 ; 38 between 500 and 1,000 ; 15 

between 1,000 and 2,000; and one between 2,000 and 3,000. The total 
population numbered in the same year 95,516 souls (44,361 females), giving 56 
to the square mile, Classified according to religion, there were 68,504 Hindds, 
of whom 31,583 were females ; and 27,012 Musalmuns, amongst whom 12,778 
were females, Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 2,480 Brahmans, of whom 1,097 wore females; 1,055 
Bajputs, including 447 females ; and 708 Baniy&s (812 females); whilst the great 
mass of the population is comprised iu “the other castes,” whoso total is 
64,261 souls (29,727 females), The principal Brahman sub-divisions found 
in this parganuli are the Gaur (358), Kanaujiya (229), and Sftraswat, The 
chief Bajput clans are the Katohriya (230), Janglmra, Olniuhdn, Gaur, Gaufcam, 
EAthor, Shidbansi, Bais, Tomar, and Sawant. The BaniyAs belong to the 
Agarwftl, Mah&r, SatwAla, and Mahosari sub-divisions, The most numerous 
amongst the ether castes are the MAli (9,063), KAyath (1,207), Kahdr, 
(3,121), Dliobi (1,227), Cbamfir (10,037), JAt (1,870), Barlmi (1,473), Ahir 
(2,236), Nai or Hajjam (1,215), Bhangi or ICbAkrob (1,235), Toli (1,465), 
Kurmi (19,696), and Beider (2,446), Beside these, the following castes, com¬ 
prising less than one thousand members, are found in this pargana:—Koli, 
LoliAr, Gadariya, Bliarblmnja, Dakant, Gosditi, Sonfir, KisAn, Kalwdr, Nat, 
Ghldpi, Batwa, Kutnhar, Gujar, Tamboli, Buirdgi, Bh&fc, Dlmnuk, Darzi, 
Lodlm, Banjara, and Jogi. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(24,427), Sayjdds (348), Mughals (147), and Path A ns (21^00), or entered as 
without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in tho statistics collected at the 
same census. Prom these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 208 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and tho like ; 2,897 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, harbors, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,043 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 20,650 in agricultural operations; 4,609 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and tho preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,453 persons returned as labourers, and 
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542 ns of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of ago or sex, tho same returns give 745 as landholders, 63,136 a<j 
cultivators, and 31,635 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri¬ 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 776 
males as able to road and write out of a total male population numbering 51,155 
souls. 


In tho Abi~i~A/cbari (1596) pargana Richha, has no place. It then formed 
a portion of mahdls Hatmana (now absorbed in Chaumahla) 
and Baku (now in Jahanabad). Tho former belonged to tho 
Sambhal, and tho lattor to the Baddyun government of the Dehli province. 
Two other Akbari parganas of Sambhal—Kdbar and Sirsdwan—seem also to have 
contributed villages towards tho formation of Richha. But when Richha was 
formed is a matter of doubt. Wo first hear of it when Nawdb JViz-ulluh KMn 
(1774-94^ in whose fief of Rdmpur it lay, severed a portion of its area as 
material for his new pargana of Chaumahla. At the cession to the Company 
(1801) it was included in tho district of Bareilly; and when in 1233-34 a 
northern division was detached from that district, Richha was detached with it. 
In 1841-42, however, tho pargana and the rest of the now division were rean- 
noxecl to Bareilly; and since then 'Richha has boon affected by no territorial 
readjustments. 

Saneiia, a parganali of tho Aonla tabsil, is bounded on tho north-east 
by parganah and tahsil Karor, and on the north by parganali and tahsil 
Mirganj, the frontier being sometimes formed by tho fickle bod of tho Rdm- 
gauga; on tho west by parganali Aonla of its own tahsil, the boundary here 
and there coinciding with tho courses of the Aril and Katra ; on tho south by 
tho Budaun district; and on the east by parganah Balia of its own tahsil. Its 
total area, according to the official statement of 1878, was 83 square miles 
and 163 acros, a measurement more than two miles less than that of the 


scentifio but earlier revenue .survey. Details of this area and also of the 
population will bo hereafter given. The parganah contains 259 estates or 
mahdls , distributed amongst 126 mamas or villages. 

Sanoha lies in the alluvial plain of the Rdmganga, and is therefore as 


Physical features. 


flat a tract as could be fouud anywhere. The highest 
observed level is 552 feet above the sea at ETttekganj 


beside the Aril, and the lowest 520 feet at Kotina Shddipur beside the Bajha. 


A map attached to the settlement report makes some attempt to divide the 


parganah iuto three parallel belts running north-west and south-east. The 
belt nearest tho Rdmganga is called /c/iddir or river flats, and the two other 
hangar or uplands. These divisions may for purposes of description be adopted 
hero also. But the whole parganah is in truth a river-flat, and tho so-called 
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And Bangac. 


upland tracts are at most slightly-raised terraces marking levels formerly 
washed by the river, 

The kMdir belt which immediately adjoins the Rmngangu is extremely 
^ ^ t fertile, though less fertile than the corresponding tract in par- 

ganahs Aonla and Stimuli,. The height of its water-level 
renders irrigation needless, oven for sugarcane ; and manure is little used, except 
for garden produce. But the kh&dir sometimes suffers from a superfluity of 
water. It is damaged by occasional floods, which leave, however, rich alluvial 
deposits. It was perhaps the fear of these floods that thirty years ago aban¬ 
doned the tract to the occupation of coarse marketable grasses. But the margin 
of cultivation has since then descended, the bulk of the khaclir is richly culti¬ 
vated, and vents are steadily rising. 

Though called hangar by the map just mentioned, the second bolt is in 
^ dlTn the settlement report itself styled old khudir. Adjoining 

the khddir, on the west, it resembles that tract in many of 
its qualities. It in fact merely represents a similar but older deposit of tho 
same river. Its fertility is high. Water being near the surface, irrigation is 
not absolutely requisite, and is practised only in years of drought, 

Tho third and most westerly is also the most backward tract, It continues 
'its course north-westwards into parganah Aonla, where, as here, it is named tho 
u 2nd class hangar,” Towards the banks of the Aril largo patches of dhdk jungle, 
the only forest in the parganah, aro encountered. At tho last settlement of land 
xovonue (1835) tins forest stretched for miles. The dhah was formerly cut every 
seven years for fuel, while its leaves and gum wero annually sold. But with 
tho advent of the railway felling became more frequent, and the last traces of 
woodland must before long disappear. In this belt irrigation is both required 
and practised. Tho Aril and wells aro tho principal sources of tho water used. 

Excluding tho Aril and Bam gang a, which bound rather thau on tor tho 
parganah, there are no perennial streams, But several old 
water-bearing beds of the Ramganga meander across tbo 
country, supplying in their pools its only large natural reservoirs. Amongst 
these beds must, perhaps, be reckoned the Bajha and Andhariya, which, when 
they flow at nil, follow from north to south the general slope of tho country. 
The Khalasi is another small water-course running in the samo direction, and 
joining tho Aril almost opposite A t arch end i (of Aonla), All those streams 
receive in times of flood the surplus waters of the tortuous Aril, the two former 
carrying it off to swell the lWnnganga. 

The soils are of the usual varieties— dihnat (loam), maUiydv (clay), and birth' 
Pro duels, markets, (sand), Tbo cultivated area is returned as containing 55‘2 
comuuurtcftUQiis. per cent, of tho first, 3(M of tho second, and Id*4 of tho 


comuuuncimons. 
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last. As might bo expected. in a plain where thore are no largo towns, aucl 
.wlioro but 8*6 per cent, of the total area is barren, the products of the parganah 
are almost wholly agricultural The principal crops of the autumn harvest avo 
bdjva millet and rices, a secondary place being taken by maize, godr millet, 
and cotton. Of tho 15,130 acres cultivated for the spring harvests, 12,031 are 
returned as sown with wheat; aiid tho area of other crops is comparatively 
insignificant. Local produce finds hero a readior sale than in most parga- 
nahs, for Sanoha possesses more than tho usual number of market villages 
and more than tho usual mileage of communications, Tho chief places 
aro Aliganj, 1 Graini, Bhnmaurn, and Bashftmtganj, At the last named is a station 
of tho Outlh and Itohilklmnd Railway, which passes due east and west through 
the heart of tho parganah, Each of tho two halves into which it bisects Saneha 
is traversed by a road running south-westwards towards Budaun. Of these 
two highways, tho northern is uumotullod as far as Aonla in the next parganah'; 
but the southern is metalled throughout. 

Settlement of The arena of tho parganah at tho time of the past 

land-revenue. and p Vesen t revenue sottlemoiits may bo thus compared :— 1 


Total area 
Revenue* free 
Darren 

Assessable ... 


The increase of cultivation was, as already noted, chiefly in the kliddir 
tract. Of tho cultivated area, 27*6 per cent, is returned as watered. 

* Tho ciuTont settlement was effected by Mr. S, M. Moons. His general 
Bystem of assessment has been noted above, 2 and wo need hero give only the 
special details affecting this parganah. Dividing Saneha into three circles, 
corresponding with tho tracts already described, he assumed tho following rent- 
rates for tho various soils of each:— 



At last settle- 

Ily measure- 

Increase per 

Decrease per 


meat, 

ment. 

cent. 

cent. 


A ercs. 

Acres, 



.•1 Mi 

62,8G1 

53,337 

'09 

411 

«*, III 

1,519 

2,888 


3G\ 

.!« * <»♦ 

4,022 

4,000 

14'5 

... 

Old waste 

57,332 

7,558 

, 4I 

56'3 

Now fallow 

1,034 

100 

... 

j 810 

Cultivated 

25, (M 4 

58,005 

4G ‘8 


Total 

44,010 

45,843 

3‘4 



Dumat 

Matlhjdr 

Bhiir 


f Irrigated 
’ ( Unirngalccl 
(Irrigated 
’ \ Unirrigalcd 
C Irrigated 
1 { Unirrigatcd 


Circle I. iKhddir, 

Citclo 11., Old 
khidir. 

Circle III,, 
Bdngair, 

Its. a. p, 

Rs. a, p. 

Rb. a. p. 

4 « (1 

4 6 0 

4 12 0 

3 10 0 

3 CO 

3 & 0 

3 14 0 

2 10 0 

3 4 9 

3 4 3 

3 6 0 . , 

2 6 O 


^Sincc the abolition of its house-tax in October,-1.870, Aliganj or'IlairiarptiJ has had no 
claims to bo doseribciUn a separate Ga/.otteur article, JUa population amounted in 1872 to 
1,819 souls only, J Supra p, 612, 


ion 
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The application of those rates to tho assessable area gave tho parganah a 
gross rental of Rsu 1,47,425. Deduced from this sum at 50 per coni, tho 
demand would have reached Rs, 73,712. Tho figure actually proposed was 
Bs. 73,230;-or, including tho 10 per cent, cess and fees (nazrdna) on revenue- 
free lands, Rs. 81,135. The results and incidence of the new demand may bo 
thus compared with tho^o of the old 


Settlement 


Incidence ran ache 

ON 


Totat, demand, 
KXOU1DUSO OKHSUS, 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area. 

TnUl 

area. 


Initial. 

Final, 

Initial. 

Final, 

Initial, 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


R& a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Us. a. p 

Its. a. p. 

Hs, n. j). 

Its. 

Ks. 

Former 

2 3 2 

1 7 B$ 

1 4 6,1 

i 3 <:] 

ft 14 8J 

i o IIS 

6/3,087 

40,266 

Present »m 

... i 

2 I 11 

M. 

I 12 

111 

1 8 2.j 

»** 

73,230 

Incrcaso ... 


0 10 ij 

»*» 

0 8 l 

! 

0 7 2J 

mi 

23,975 


The increase, 42 per cent., was justified by tho largo advance in cultiva¬ 
tion, and met with few or no objections from tho landholders concornocb 
Though not yet finally sanctioned by Government, Mv. Moens’ demand is still 
in force. A slight modification had in 1878-79 reduced it to Rs. 73,073. 

The proprietors who pay this demand are, as usual in the Aonla tahsil, 

_ . , • , chiefly Rajputs. Amongst their tormnts KisAns, 

Proprietary body. __ / y t . niJ / 

JVIurnos, and Rajputs predominate. Tho average cul¬ 
tivator’s holding, including laud tilled by tho proprietors themselves, is 3’6 
acres. The sum paid as rent, not including such land, was in 1872 returned 
by village papers as Rs. 1,14,207. Tho census of tho same year, adding 
manorial oessos, increases that figure to Rs. 1,33,832. 

Tho transfers which during tho term of tho last settlement partially 
changocl tho proprietary body may bo shown ns 
follows:— 


Alienations. 


Description of transfer. 

Area. 

Government 

demand. 

Transfer 

price. 

A,vcrftf?o por 
acre. 

JBy private sale , 4 . 

Mortgage ... 

Auction by decrees of Court 

A. r. p. 

0,240 0 20 
G,1<31 0 20 
7,461 O O 

Us. a. p. 

0,028 15 6 
6,817 2 1 
7,002 n 2 

Us, a. p. 

70,944 13 O 
48,048 0 O 
50,089 0 0 

Us. ft. p, 

7 10 0 

7 16 l 

7 7 S 
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One village only was auctioned for arrears of revenue. 

According to the census of 1872, Sanelia contained 135 inhabited villages, 
of which 38 liacl Less tlum 200 inhabitants; 48 between 
opu n ion. 200 and 500 ; 37 between 500 and 1,000 ; 4 between 

1,000 and 2,000; and 8 between 2,000 and 3,000. The total population 
of the same year numbered 57,820 souls (26,998 females), giving 696 to 
tho square mile. Classified according to religion, there wore 47,952 Hi adds, 
of whom 22,301 wore females; 9,862 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 4,694 were 
females ; and six Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst tho four 
great classes, tho consua shows 2,574 Brahmans, of whom 1,144 were females; 
8,311 Rajputs, including 1,329 females; and 1,790 Baniyas (827 females); 
whilst tho groat mass of the population is comprised in ff tho other castes/’ 
with a total of 40,277 souls (19,001 females). Tho principal Brahman sub¬ 
divisions found in this purganuh are the tiaur (146), Kanaujiya, and Saraswat, 
The chief JMjpufc clans are tho Janglnim (273), Ohanlntn (426), Gaur (640), 
Katehriya (251), Gautam, Katlior, Sliiubansi, Bais, Bargujar, Chaudela, 
Itaikwur, and Kin war. Tho Baniyas belong to the AgarwM (607), Ghoai, 
Baramvar, Kfiartani, Chansaiui, and Dasa sub-divisions. The most numerous 
amongst tho other castes are tho Gadariya (1,152), Kah&r (3,784), Dhobi 
(1,037), Olmmur (6,442), Barlmi (1,179), Ahir (2,083), ICisAn (9,474), and 
K/iohhi (7,L95). Besides these, tho following castas, comprising less than one 
thousand moinbora, arc found in this pnrganahs —Iioli, Mali, Lohur, Iidyath, J4fc, 
Bliarblmnja, Nai or Hajjam, Bhangi or Dakuut, Gosain, Samir, Toli, KalwAr, 
Nat, Ohhipi, Patwa, Kumhfir, Giijar, Bainigi, Kurmi, Bhat, Dhfuiulc, Khatik, 
Beldar, Darzi, and Lodba, Tho Musalmuns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(7,011), Sayyids (93), Muglmls (61), and Patk&us (2,683), or entered as 
without distinction. . 

Tho occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
. , the same census. From those it appears that of-the : 

Occupations, ma l 0 adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

ago), 118 are employed in professional avocations, as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,863 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c,; 708 in commerce, in buying, 
soiling, keeping or londiug money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 12,4-61 in agricultural operations $ 2,15 2 iu industrial oceupations, 
arts, and mechanics, and tho preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There wero 1,653 persons roturned us labourers, and 271 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sox, the same returns givp i,438 as -landholders, 37,696 ns cultivators, 


Occupation, 
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and 18,686 as engaged an occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, -show 782 nialos as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 30,822 
souls, 

In tlie Institutes of Akbar (1596), Sancltn or Sanoya is entered as a par- 
ganah or mahdl of the Biuhiyun government mul 

juStOVY ^ w 

Dclili province. Including as it then did pavganali 
Balia, its area was about 94,256 acres, and its rental about *32,893 rupees, 
‘Whence its name was derived is uncertain, but perhaps, like that of AjAon, 
from fomo village since effaced by tho Ramgunga, Balia was transferred to 
Karor by the RohilTas (1748-74), and lima shorn Banoha was coded to tho 
British. It was included in its present district of Bareilly, and, before 1818, 
in its present tahsfl of Aonla, Sinco that time its territorial changes havo been 
insignificant 

Bauatjli, the capital of iho parganah so named, is a small town on the 
right bank of tho Rdmgnngn, 28 miles wosfc-nortli-west of Bareilly. The 
population in 1872 amounted to 4,885 souls. 

Tho river face of tho town is open, but its other sides are picturesquely 
The miraculous scorpions backed and flanked by groves. The neighbouring - 
of Nirgnu Slnih’s tomb. village or suburb of Slmhpur is perhaps a memorial 

of the MusalmAn mendicant Nirgan Slmh, whoso tomb, confers on Snrauli no 
little local celebrity. Tho masonry walls around the sepulchre have fallen 
into ruin, and abound with scorpions about two inches long from head to 
tail. u It is a curious fact,” writes Mr. E. T, Atkinson, “ which I havo hoard 
vouched for by several visitors to tho place, that these scorpions will permit you to 
take them in your hand and carry thorn away for a distance, and will not 
uso tlicir sting. The guardian of tho tomb considers their innocuousness is 
due to the all-pervading sanctity of tho fakir who is buried there; but the 
fact is undisputublc, however wo may cavil at the reasons for it given by tho 
residents. A good account of these insects and of several experiments instituted 
regarding their lmrmlessnoss was published in. the correspondence columns of* 
the Delhi Gazette in 1867. Tho author of the article has since assured mo that 
from subsequent experiments he lias no doubt that from some reason or other the 
scorpions of Sarauli havo lost the offensive power which is readily oxovtmd by 
their brethren in villages not half a milooff.” Tho same fact is vouched for by 
Mr, E, Stack. These scorpions are probably disarmed for exhibition in some • 
manner which a snake-charmer could explain. 

Barauli lias a first-class police-station, a district post-office, a mud-built 
hostel (sarai), a village (holltabandi) school, and a market bold twice weekly. 
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The Cbankidfiri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force boro j and during 1877-78 the 
liouse-tax thereby imposed, together with miscellaneous receipts and a balance 
from tho preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 621, The expenditure, 
•which was cliiofly on polico, conservancy, and public works,‘amounted to, 
Rs. 419. In tho same year the town contained 509 houses, of which 384 were 
asaossod with tho tax: the incidence being Ro. 1 - 8-1 per house assessed, and 
Re. 0-1-10 per head of population. 


The town is said to have beeu founded by Surji, a Brahman woman 
belonging to ono of tho PAmle families so numerous in 
IL M "’ tho vicinity. She vecoivod the sito from some Delhi em¬ 

peror in reward for food suppliod during a campaign to liis troops; and, 
is tho reputed ancestress of several Brahmans still living in the village. 

Sarauij, South Sarauli, or Barsir, a parganah of the A on la tabs!), is 
bounded on the north by parganah and tahsil Mirganj, the boundary at times 
and places coinciding with tho capricious course of the Ramgnnga; on the 
north-west by tho Native State of Rfunpur; on tiro south-west by the- Aril,; 
which divides it from Bndaun district and parganah Aonla of its own tahsil j 
and on tho oast again by parganah Aonla. Its total area, according to tho 
official statement of 1878, was 59 square miles and 348 acres, and, according 
to tho scientific but earlier revenue survey, about 100 acres less. Details of 
this area, and also of population, will bo hereafter given. The parganah con¬ 
tains 95 estates ( mahdl ) distributed amongst 56 villages (mama). 

Sarauli may bo roughly described as a sandy plateau, raised above 


Physical risATuttES. 


tho basina of the JRamganga on tho north, and Arif 
on sonih-wcst. The highest observed elevation is; 


600'7 foot above tho sea at Umarpur on the Riimpur frontier; and the 
lowest 548 9 feet at Rasulpur besido the Aril, The difference of level is there¬ 
fore too slight to admit of hills 5 but the plateau rises hero and there into 
sandy ridges which iu places present the appearance of low ranges. This is 
especially the case in the upper portion of tho Pairiya and Aril valleys, and on; 
tho watershed botweon tho two. The sandhills are more or less moveable, 
drifting with tho wind ; but tho upland soil is everywhere volatile, and a May; 
sirocco often exposes the hard clay substratum on which it rests. In parts of 
the parganah, where this substratum favours the construction of wells, the land 
is fertile, producing magnificent wheat; and tho five villages of the RAmganga 
basin, which require no irrigation, show tho finest soil of the Aonla talisil. 
But, taken as a whole, the parganah is one of the most sterile in the district, 
Rifty-fivo per cent, of tho cultivated area is sandy mould (i/idr), aud but 17 
per cent, is irrigated. , ; 
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It is, indeed, the want of irrigation >vhich leaves tlie paYga^ah in its some- 
^ ^ ^ wliat forlorn condition. Visiting it in time of drought, 

Mr, Moons wrote 1tc In parts I found great tracts of 
sand drifted into ridges. The soil was too loose to admit of merits (low walls) 
to demarcate the fields, and only a few straggling feeble stumps of bdjrci showed 
that the land was not barren, A branch from the Rdmgamja canalf passing 
through the pargancih 9 would ohange it into a garden . Population is abundant, 
tho cultivators are laborious ; tho will is there, nothing is wanting but the water. 
Well-irrigation, where tho depth of water, as here, is such as not to 
admit of the use of a dhenkali (lever), is a long process, and the labour at tho 
cultivator’s command is limited, A canal would enable the villagers to irrigate 
thou* whole rabi (spring crop) by flow in throe or four days. The amount of 
rabi would be largely increased; cano and cotton cultivation would rapidly 
extend; and tho nature of the soil would be gradually improved from tho 
manure which it would be worth tho cultivator’s while to expend on tho land, 
and from the deposits loft by the water.” 

Tho depth of water from the surface is in tho uplands from 16 to 26 

feet, but in the IMmganga basin from 6 to S feet only. 
Rivers and reservoirs, mi . ° n . . 

Tho existing moans of irrigation are wells, ponds, 

and rivers, Tho first-named are generally worked with bullocks and leathern, 
buckets. Of the second tho chiof is the natural lagoon, kuown as tho Gauluuii 
jlnl at Lihmr, This, as already mentioned (page 529), retains water through** 
out tho year. In tho rains its surplus waters sometimes find their way to tho 
Pairiya. Lilaur is said to be mentioned in the Mahnbhiirata; and amongst 
artificial tanks is one of equally auciont traditions, the Xdi Sagar, noar lUm- 
nagar. 3 The rivers are tho Aril and its affluent, the Pairiya, which both 
form for some distance the boundary with Aonla. Just beforo reaching tho 
frontier the Aril is reinforced by tho Gangan, which, as tho most important of 
the two, should by rights give its name to the united stream. 3 In the par- 
ganah itself tho Aril’s tributaries are little movo than elongated ravines, 
often overgrown with bushes or grass. The Klmra water-course is the only 
ono which bears a name. At Islampur-Dalippuv, in this piwganah, the Aril is 
dammed for irrigation, 4 

Though it possesses several indigo factories worked by natives, the pnr- 
_ . t . , ganah can boast no important or peculiar manufactures. 

Its products are, as elsewhere in tonsil Aonla, almost 

limited to those of the soil. Of the total cultivated area 62’25 percent, is sown 

1 For an account of Ramganga Canal schemes sgo ahovo> pp, 264-60, 2 See article on 

I? aiming ar. a For sonic account of the Gangan and Gangnn Canal vide supra, page's 200 

to 253. 4 Sec Hr, Stack’s description of the Aril irrigation, article oh tnhril Aoidu. 
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with autumn arid 37*75 with spring crops. Amongst tlic former the principal 
staples are bdjra (35*02 per cent.)) jodr (6 35), cotton (5’72), and rice (5*51); 
amongst the latter, wheat (29*73 per cent.) The markets, hold twice weekly' 
at Stimuli and Harddspnr, in the parganah itself, and at Gnrgfion, just over 
the border in Aonln, provide a sale for local produco. Rdmnagar of this par- 
ganah is more remarkable for its antiquity than for any trade which it possesses. 
In outlets for trade Sarauli is the poorest parganah of fcho district. Hoads it 
has none, 1 and the IMimganga is navigable only in the rains. 

^ The comparative statistics of past and present 

Classification of aron. , , , 

measurements may bo shown in acres as follows :— 




At Inst settle- 

At present 

Increase per 

Decrease per 



ment. 

settlement. 

cent. 

cent. 



Acres. 

Acres. 



Total area 

*» Ml 

S7»027 

38*001 

V9 

»M 

Revenue-free 

m m 

31,037 

2*014 

23 0 

• M 

Barren, 

$ £ Old waste 

• • «M 

6,069 

4,157 


43*3 

* ► M» 

8,611 

3*218 

• fti 

ca-2 

m g 5 New fallow 


1*185 

211 

M 1 

8^2 

J2 ” L Cultivated 

ll III 

. 19*326 

28,491 

47-4 

III 

<q 

Total in 

29*021 

.31*000 

99 

t*r 


It will be seen that, in spite of defective irrigation, tillage has largely 
increased. TJio growth in revenue-free area is dnoto tho grant of two villages, 
untaxed, to tho Nawfib of B&mpur. 

Tho current settlement of land-revenue was effected by Mr. S, M. Moens^ 
Current settlement of whoso general method of assessment has been elsewhcro 2 
laucl-rcYomio. mentioned* Dividing tho parganah into two circlos, ho 

assumed tho following rental rates for the various soils of each :— 

Rent-rates per acre on 


Bunn on sandy soil, 


Dtf MAT Oil LOAM. 

Mattiy^k on 

CLAYBY BOIL. 

Wet. 3 

Dry. 

Wot. 

Dry. 

Re. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

4 12 0 

a io o 

i 

4 0 0 

• 

S 0 0 

m« 

6 10 0 

k ■ 

i * M 

10 0 


1st quality. 2nd quality. 

Wet* I Dry. Wet. Dry. 


II .—Khddir or Hdm- 
giuiga basin, 


*This is literally tnio at the present time. Mr. Mocns mentions “ ono fair haoha road, 
that to Cilftm(ftU8i, ,, But no such highway is now- recognized by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. *tiupra, p, 019, <tty "wot” is meant artificially irrigated. The lands in 

tho 2ml circle are naturally moist, but not being thus irrigated are entered as "dry,” 
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The application of these rates to the assessable area gave for the parganah 
an estimated gross rental of Rs< 84,099 ; and deduced from this sum at 50 per 
cent,, the demand would have reached Rs. 42,029. Tho amount actually pro¬ 
posed was Rs. 45,400, or, including tho 10 per cent, cess and foes (nazrdna) on 
rovonuc-free lands, Rs, 49,940. The results and incidence of tho new demand 
may bo thus compared with those of tho old :—- 


Settle¬ 

ment. 


' Incidence 

run ague on 


Total demand, kx- 

OLUIUNQ OliSSBS. 

Cultivated area * 

Assessable area. 

Total area , 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 
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Final. 
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Final* 
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88,004 

37,858 
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1 4 lit 

•M 

45,400 
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o c aj 

■ it 
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7,512 


Proprietors mid tenantry. 


Tho now demand awaits final sanction by Government, but is provisionally 
in force. A slight modification hat], in 1878-79, reduced its total to Rs. 46,370. 

Amongst tho proprietors who pay this revenue Rajputs aro tho leading 
oaate ; whilst among their tenants ICisans, Ahfrs, Cha¬ 
in firs, BrAhmans, and Rajputs predominate. Of tho total 
cultivated area 3,004 acres are tilled b}' the proprietors themselves, 17,638 acres 
by tenants with rights of occupancy, and tho remainder hy tonants-at-vvill. The 
averago cultivated holding measures 3*9 acres. Tho actual rental of the par-, 
gun ah hy village papers, without allowing for tho hypothetical vent of lands 
tilled by the proprietors tliomselvos, is returned in tho settlement report as 
11s. 75,205, But tho census of 1872, while professing to add manorial cesses, 
understates tho figure at 11s. 50,180. During tho torin of tho last settlement 
routs appear to havo remained almost stationary, notwithstanding a great 
advance (44 per eont.) in prices. 

Throughout that term transfers of land wore raro, Tho actual statistics 
Alienations, uyo as follows :— 


Nature of alienations. 

Acres. 

He venue tie- 
nuuul. 

Price, 

Average per 
acre. 

Sales hi mi 

Mm’tgrtgca ... mi 

Auctions by decrees of court ... 

2,310 

6,401 

Us, u. p, 

2,755 7 3 

6,0211 Id 2 
fi,708 I 8 

jRs, a, p, 

23,202 0 0 
40,770 0 0 
30,101 5 0 ! 

Us. n. p» 

10 O 8 

8 6 1 

7 4 0 
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According to the census of 1872, pargana (South) Sarauli contained 
yy . .. 62 inhabited villages, of which 16 had less than 200 

inhabitants; 21-between 200 and 500 ; 19 between 500 
and 1,000 ; five between 1,000 and 2,000; and one between 2,000 and 3,000. 

The total population of the same year numbered 34,053 souls (16,113 
females), giving 568 to the squnro mile* Classified according to religion, there 
were 26,829 Hindus, of whom 12,597 wore females ; and 7,224 Musahimus, 
amongst whom 3,519 wore females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
tho four great classes, the census shows 2,472 Brahmans, of whom 1,152 wore 
females ; 1,103 Rajputs, including 432 females ; and 828 Baniyas (416 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in Ci the other castes,’ 7 with 
its total of 22,426 souls (10,597 females). The principal BviUiman subdivisions 
found in this parganah are the Graur (532), Kanaujiya, and Savaswat. The 
chief Rajput clans aro the Kntehriya (601), Jungbara, Cbauhfin, Gaur, 
Gautam, RtUhor, Shiiibunsi, Buis, and Sakai’war, Tho Baniyas belong to tlm 
Agarwal, Malmr, Gindauriya, Baramvfir, and Kasanvani subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongst tho other castes are the Gadariya (1,079), KaMr 
(1,102), Cham dr (3,950), Ahfr (2,587), Iiisdn (4,7S8), Pdsi (1,064), and 
Kdehlii (2,079). Besides thoso, the following castes, comprising loss thauoim 
thousand members, aro found in this parganah i —Koli, Mill, Lohdr, ICdyath, 
Dhobi, Jiit, Bavhai, Bharbhunja, Nai or Ha j jam, Bhangi or XChdkrob, Dakaut, 
Gosain, Sonar, Toll, KalmVr, Nat, Patwa, Kumh&r, Gujar, Tamboli, Bairagi, 
Kurmi, Bimt, KImlik, Davxi, Lodlm, and Kanjar. The Mu sal mins are distri¬ 
buted amongst Shaikhs (4,870), Sayyids (249), Mughals (092), and Pa thins 
(1,913), or entered as without distinction. 

Tho occupations of tho people aro shown in the statistics collected at 
tho same census. Prom these it appears that of the 
11 L i male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

133 aro employed in professional avocations, such as Govornmont gamuts, 
priests, doctors, and tho like; 1,177 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c,; 470 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keoping, or lending monoy or goods, or tlio conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 6,899 in agricultural operations ; 1,199 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts, and mechanics, and tlio preparation of all classes of substances, vege¬ 
table, mineral, and animal. There were 1,185 persons returned as labourers, 
and. 148 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespec¬ 
tive of ago or sex, tho same returns give 944 as landholders, 20,176 as cultiva¬ 
tors, and 12,933 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricultum 
The oducational statistics, which are confessedly impevlbct, show 538 mules as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 17,937 souls. 

107 
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BARJSILtY. 


In the Bursir, wliicli derived its name from a village still 

History existing in the modern pargauuli, was a mahAl of the 

Baduyi'm government and Dolili province. Its area was 
about 379,188 acres, and its'rental about Ks. 53,685, It then, and for some 240 
years afterwards, included territory both north and south of the Edmganga, But 
iu 1835, North Sarauli was transferred from Uloradabad, in which theparganah 
had been included at cession (1801) to Bareilly; and Sarauli was thus divided 
into two separate parganahs lying in separate districts. In 1842, however, the 
latter barrier was removed, and South Sarauli followed North into Bareilly, The 
vicissitudes of North Sarauli, and its final absorption in Mlrganj, havo boon 
elsewhere described, 1 That absorption lins left its southern sister in undisputed 
possession of the title Sarauli, In 1861 a largo portion (20 villages) of both 
■ Saraulis was ceded to the Nawab of Rfimpur, in recognition of his services 
during the groat rebellion ; but two villages wove at the samo tinao added to South 
Sarauli from eleswhoro. The parganah is still sometimes callod Barsfr. 

Sunthal, a small market town of pargana Nawfibganj, stands in the fork 
formed by the junction of the Clumiili and Grirem right distributaries of the 
Bahgiil canal, about a mile distant from each. It lies 16 miles north-cast of 
Bareilly, and contained in 1872 a population of 4,210 inhabitants. 

Southal lias an elementary school, and can boast a fair number of brick- 
r . ‘ built houses. Its market is hold twico weekly; and a 

iim of Imfttfh Ai . p u ; r j^sQ^iog yearly at tho tomb of tho religious men¬ 
dicant Obi nigh Ali Shall, This gathoring, which begins on tho 1st of Karbtik, 
(Ootobor-Novcmber), and lasts a week, is much frequented by Muhammadans, 
and especially by Muhammadan courtezans {tamiif)* 

Tho Olmulddmi Act (XX. of 1856) is in force at Southal. During 1877- 
House ley tho house-tax thereby imposed, together with minor 

receipts, yielded a total income of Rs. 215, Tho expen¬ 
diture, which was chiefly on police, amounted to Bh» 264. In tho name year 
the town contained 901 houses, of which 400 were assessed with the tax, tlio 
incidence being Ilo, 0-9-8 per house assessed, and Ho. 0-0-11 por head of 
population. 

The town was granted by one of tho Dehli emperors to a certain Sayyitl 
UMory Aman-ulluli, and contains a largo number of his reputed 

descendants, 

SiiATii, a small town of pargaimh Mirganj, stands on the loft bank of the 
West Bahgul river, 17 miles north-north-west of Bareilly. The umnetalled line, 
which near TVtehganj West loaves the Bareilly-Moradabad road for Shlshgufh 

article on JMiryanj piiraiwuili. 
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ami Rudarpur, in hove joined by a similar line from Balieri. The town in 1872 
contained 3,771 inhabitants. 

The site of Slnilii is flat and, except when the Himalayas are visible, nn- 
The Hi mill ay a a tm lovely; but the following description from Heber’s Journal 
sewi from fflifiim will show how magnificent a background that gigantic range . 
sometimes 'lends the town. “The nearer bilk/’ ho writes, u are blue, and- in 
outline and tints resemble pretty closely, at this distance, those which close in 
tho vale of Ohvyd. Above these rose what might, in the present unfavourable 
atmosphere, have been taken for clouds, had not their seat been so stationary, 
and their outline so harsh and pyramidal,—the patriarchs of the continent, 
perhaps the surviving ruins of a former world, white and glistering as alabas¬ 
ter, and, even at this distance of probably one hundred and fifty miles towering 
abovo tlie near or and secondary ran go as much as these last (though said to be 
seven thousand six hundred feet high) are above tho plain on which we wore 
standing. I felt intense delight and awe in looking on them, but the pleasure 
lasted not many minutes. The clouds closed .in again, as on tho fairy castle of 
St. John, and loft us ; but the former grey cold horizon, girding in the green 
plain of Rohilkliand, and broken only by scattered tufts of plpal and mango 
trees . 1 ’ 1 

The town itself is not imposing. It has a few brick-built houses and a 
Buildings and house- -fair-steed Hindu temple, a find-class police-station, parganah 
inx * school, and native hostel (sardi). But the great majority of 

its buildings are mud huts with tiled roofs. A market is held twice weeklyand 
the Chuukidari Act is, as at the place last-named, in farce. During 1877-78 the 
proceeds of tho housotax and other receipts gave a total income of Rs, 488. 
The expenditure, .chiefly , on-police and conservancy, amounted to Rs, 429. 
In tho samo year tho town contained 545 houses, of which 440 wore assessed 
with the tax 5 tlio incidence being Re. 1-0-8 per house assessed, and Re. 04-11 
por head of population. 

Till the opening of tho current settlement, Slmhi was the chief town of 
an anciont pargmmh which had existed in the time of 
311 1 } Akbar . 2 It was at one stage of its existence (1813-24) the 

head-quarters of a tahsll. 

811 an a a rh—S ee KAbab. 

Siiidrpub Kala'k, or Great Sherpnr, so far justifies its title ihaf itis the 
largest town in parganah P lira n pur. It stands at tho end of a cross-country 
track from Piiranpur, somewhat over two miles distant from that village and 
about 58 miles east-north-east of Bareilly. It contained in 1872 a population 
2 Narrative) T, 2 45, November iflfy 1821*>Sh$ln. ^ BeQ on ^ghmb Mirga^, 
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of 3,742 in habitants, and lias a market twice weekly, but is in no other respect 
remarkable. 

SiirsHGAPJi, the chief town of parganah Sirsawan, stands on tho 
unniotailed Slnlhi and Rudarpur road, 31 miles north-north-west of Bareilly, 
About a mile to its east flows the Kuli brook 5 and about a mile to the west 
lies the Ibimpur frontier, Tho population amounted in 1872 to 3,883 souls. 

" jSbishgurb,” writes Heber in 1824, a poor village, on a trifling 

olevatiou, which is conspicuous in tins levol country. 

SIto and sc011 cry. , .. , lx 

It has a. ruinous fort on its summit, and altogether, 
with the great surrounding flat, and tho blue hills behind it, put me in mind of 
some views of Bluiddlan,” 

Shfehgnrh has a third-class police-station, a district post-office, and a 
Buildings and Jighac- station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, Its market is 
* aXj hold twice weekly. The Clmulddari Act (XX. of 185f>) 

is in force ; and during 1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed, together >vith 
miscellaneous receipts, and a balance from the preceding year, yielded a total 
income of Rs. 4 20 . The expenditure, which wns chiefly on police mid consor« 
raney, amounted to Rs. 324. In the same year tho town contained 700 houses, of 
which 447 were assessed ivifcli tho tax; tho incidence being Re. 1-4-5 per house 
assessed, and Re. 0-1-8 per head of population. 

, iSmupuiu, a town of parganah Aonln, lies near the right bank of the Rsim- 
ganga, in tho northern corner of that sub-division.. Its distance westwiorth-vrest 
of Bareilly is about 28 miles , 1 and its population in 1872 was 4,087. 

Shiupuri is situated in a fairly planted neighbourhood, and has itself a 
Buildings and house- fairly respectable appoarauco. About three--fourths of its 
tax ’ homos are said to bo of brick. The house-tax under tho 

Act mentioned in the last article is collectod hero. Added to minor receipts, it 
in 1877-78 gave a total income of Rs. 570, The expenditure, chiefly on police, 
conservancy, and public works, amounted to Rs, 394. In the same year 
tho tow’n contained 512 houses, of which 350 were assessed with the tax; the 
incidence being Ro. 1 - 8-11 per house assessor], and He. 0 - 2-1 per head of popu¬ 
lation. Tho town lias no public buildings except a village school 

A little more than a mile south of Shitipiiri stands the ancient roorket- 
village of Gurgaon, said to have been founded by Drona, 
the tutor (r/tiru) of tho Pandavas. Shilipurl owes its own 
foundation to a Rajput called Umtned Singh, who named it in honour of tho god 
Shiu or Shiva. His descendants formerly possessed tho whole of parganah Ajfion ; 
but the bulk of their properly was under British rule settled with the headman - 

1 Ju tho table of distances at p. 532, Shiupuri wns hy on oversight entered ns part of pargrt- 
imh Sarauli* 1 1 
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of villages, or sold for arrears of revenue, They now hold but 27 villages iu 
the neighbourhood of Shiupuri, whoro they live; and their chieftain, Partfib 
Singh, is still known, though hot officially recognized, as Raja of Shidputi 1 
Sms Xwan or SmsAON, tlio smallest parganah of the Bareilly district, is 
a part of tahail Baheri, It is bounded on the north by parganah Ohaumahla of 
its own tahail; on the north-west by the native state of Rampur -on the south 
by parganah and tahsil Mfrganj ; and on the south-east by parganah Kabnv of 
its own tahsil. According to the official statement of 1878, it contained 32 
square miles and 278 acres \ but according to the earlier revenue survey some 
85 acres loss. The details of area furnished by the settlement survey, and of 
population by the census, will bo hereafter shown. The parganah contains 
65 estates, distributed amongst 14 villages. 

Tho general physical features of SirsAwan are the same as those of the 

Pi sicai features adjacent parganah KAbar, already described, It is a 

well-watorod and fairly cultivated plain, sinking without 
marked inequalities of surface from north-east to south-west. The highest 
observed level is 611 feet above the sea in tho former quarter, and the lowest 
^ 580 foot in tho latter. In tile same general direction. 

meander tho principal streams, tho west Bahgul, 
Kiolmlm, and Kuli. The Bahgul is joined by tho Baraur on the northern border, 
and by the Kiclnilm on the south-eastern. The Kichaha hos for some miles 
formed the south-eastern frontier \ and after tho united stream has passed on 
into Kabul 1 , the more wosterly Kuli supplies its placo on that boundary. The 
Bhakra, ontoring tho district at tho junction of Rdmpur, Mirgauj, and this par- 
ganah, supplies for about a milo the border between 
tho two latter. Tho right branch of the PAlia canal 
onds at Sulftlnpur in a watercourse running towards tho Kiohaha ; and the 
Daulatpur distributary of tho same oanal at Lakhanpur, in that river itself, 
Tho aroa watered by canals is, thorefove, very small Earthen wells, though 
^ not perhaps so rare as when Hob or visited the pnrga- 

nail (1824),aro still comparatively few. Now, as then, 
“ tho rain which falls is, in most seasons, said to be sufficient j” but “ where 
tliero are rivers or streams, irrigation is practised iudustriously and success¬ 
fully.” West of tho Bahgul tho whole country is watered by channels (gdl) 
from tho Ohaupura dam on the Bhakra in Rain pur, and the Ivhamariu dam 
on the Bahgftl itself in Ohaumahla. Disputes sometimes arise with the people 
of Rtimpur ns to the supply of water from rivers in that state. It was a dispute 
of this sort, about a dam on the Kuli, that induced the Raja of Shishgarh or 
l Wo suck title appears in tlio list of lifijas amt N&wabs for these pro yin - 
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Birsawan to call on Bolildorson and Huber. Tlic dispute, it will be remembered, 
was ingeniously settled by tlio Bishop himself, 1 

Not quite a quarter of Sirs A wan is barren and waste •, and of the 
cultivated area a larger proportion (61*7 per cent.) is wittered than in any 
other parganah of the district. The same area shows 56*6 per cent, of 
loamy(<ftbtttf£), 40*9 of clayey {maitiydr\ and 2*6 of sandy (J>Mr) soils. Of 
natural beauties, unless crops and planted groves can be included in that term, 
Birsawan lias nothing to show. In summer, when the crops are off the ground, 
and haze obscures the distance, it might be hard to find a balder and more unlovely 
tract. Bub on a clear winter morning the snowy Himalaya lends a noble 
Economical features, background to' its groon cornfields and sombre mango 
Products. _ orchards. Its crops are the parganah’s only noticeable 

products. In autumn the principal growths aro rices, the tall millets maize, 
juar, and bajra, and cotton ; in spring wheat, and next, after a long interval, 
gram. There is but one road to provide an outlet for the surplus grain This, 
the unmotalled Shfihi and Budarpur line, carries local produce either north¬ 
wards to the chief town Slushgavh or southwards to Bareilly. Tho weekly mar¬ 
kets at several villages besides Sbishgarh supply tho simple needs of the inhabi¬ 
tants. Amongst such places may be mentioned MAupur, Sahora, and Jiifarpur 
Bali. 


, . Jlt . The areas of the parganah, according to tho surveys 

Arens of scHlemout; survey. , 1 a 7 in J 

oi the past and present settlements, may be thus com¬ 
pared 



Uttassessable. 

Assessable, 


Settlement, 

Heventic- 

free. 

Barren. 

| Cul tumble 
waste. 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Total. 

- 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

*P Sfifc ,• m 

Present 

I,fl54 

209 

2.471 

2,805 

3,503 

2,120 

22,511 

15,644 

20,014 

17,004 

30,139 

20,793 

Difference 

— 1,386 

4*304 

, —1,383 

— 6,097 

—8,350 

—9,341 


The large decrease in total and assessable area is due to tho grant, after 
tho great rebellion, of 21 villages to tho Nawfib of Blimpur. If we cxcludo 


1 lt He (the Nmvab of Rainpnr) maintained that the proposed work would drown some of his 
villages. tVe went in the afternoon to see tho place, and I endeavoured by tho help of a very nulo 
extempore* levelling iu strum out, made of tho elephant ladder, four bamboos, and a weighted 
string, to ascertain the veal course the water would take, and how high the dam might he raised 
without danger or mischief. My apparatus, rode as it wne, was viewed with much wonder and 
reverence by these simple people? and as I kept on the safe side, I hope 1 did some good, or at 
least no harm, by my advice to them. The rnujuto of tho Nawab indeed, as well as the Kajn and 
his sons, professed themselves perfectly satisfied with the line propofied.’’~</0ur;fa/, VoL 
chap. 17, 
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these villages from consideration; we shall still find a slight falling off in 
assessable, but at the same time a slight increase in cultivated area, 

Tiie current settlement was effected by Mr. F, W. Porter, under (ho 
mi ' , ■ . supervision of Mr. S. M. Moens. As in Kubar, division 

into circles of assessment was found unnecessary; and 
the crop rent-rates assumed for tho purpose of ascertaining the gross rental 
■were the same as in that parganah (q, r.) Applied to the area of each soil under 
each crop, these rates gave loam an average rent of fis. 5-2-6, clay of Rs. 8-13-4; 
and sancl of Rs, 240-7 per acre. 

'Whether reckoned by crop or soil-rates, tho gross rental of tho asses- 

Demanil sablo aiGa no ^ oxceec ^ 70,840; and deduced 

from this sum at 50 per cent,, tho demand would have 
reached Rs. 35,420. It was actually fixed at Rs. 36,910, or, including cesses, 
Rs. 40,638, Tho result and incidence of the new assessment may be thus com¬ 
pared with those of tlio old :— 



INCIDENCES TER ACRE ON 


Settlement. 

Cultivated area. ! 

Assessable area. 

Total 

area. 

(ExoteniNa enssia). 


Initial. 

* • 1 

Final. ! 

Initial. 

Filial. 

Initial, 

Pinal. 

lultinl. 

Pinal. 


Ks, a. p, 

Us. ft. p. 

Us, a, p, 

Us. a. pj 

Us. a. p. 

Us, a. p, 

Us. 

Rs. 

former ««. 

Present ... 

2 7 2 
... 

2 7,4 
2 0 9 

2 X 9 

Ml 

1 14 5 

2 0 3 

1 18 0 

Ml... 

i ia c 
I Ifi 3 

37,429 

fM 

88,274 

80,910 

Difference m 

m 

0 2 6 

M« : 

0 i jo 


or d 

,IM 

—1,364 


The figures hero given for the past settlement are those of villages still 
forming part of the parganah. Had the villages since ceded to Rfunpur been 
included, the doorcase in total demand would of course have been far greater. 
It is noticeable that Sivsdwan is tho only Bareilly parganah in which the demand 
was not enhanced by resettlement. Until finally sanctioned by Government 
tho now demand is in provisional force. It in 1878-79 still amounted to 
Rs, 36,907. 

Tho landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly JAts, Shaikhs, and 

Kuruifs. As in KAbar, the zaminddri tenure is most 
Landlord and tenant. t . . ‘ 6 M1 , r * t , 

common; but ni 6 or o villages the taiulcamn 1 also 

exists, Tho talukadftrs aro heirs or assignees of the SirsaWan Iifyas, who at one 

timo owned the whole parganah. 3 There arc no returns showing wlmt amount 

l SapiWf p. 017. “ Teiinrdflt* 9 - 613. 
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of land changed owners during tlio currency of the last settlement. Amongst 
tho tenantry Kuvmfs, Kisans, Mur A os, and Cham firs are most numerous. The 
gross rental of tho parganah according to village papers was, probably on 
account of inaccuracy, omitted from the settlement report. But adding mano¬ 
rial cesses, the census estimated tho sum at Rs. 80,589. 

According to tlio census of 1872, parganah Sirsawan contained 47 vil¬ 
lages, of which 14 had less than 200 inhabitants; 23 between 
Xopulation, 200 and 500 ; six between 500 and 1,000 ; three between 

1,000 and 2,000; and one between 3,000 and 5,000, The total population 
numbered in the same year 21,986 souls (10,354 females), giving 647 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 15,162 Hindus, 
of whom 7,073 were females; and 6,824 Musalmdns, amongst whom 3,281 
wore females. Distributing tlio Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 556 Brahmans, of whom 253 wore females; 224 Raj¬ 
puts, including 86 females ; and 186 Baniyas (80 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of tho population is comprised in “ tho other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 14,196 souls (6,654 females), The principal Brahman 
sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Gum*, Kananjiya, and SArnswat. 
Tlio chief Rajput clans are tho Cluiuhan, Gaur, and Katehriya, The Baniyas 
belong to tlio AgarwAl, Mulmr, and Tmwala subdivisions. The most numer¬ 
ous amongst tho other castes are the Mali (1,665), CliamAr (1,763), KisAn 
(2,165), and Kurmi (4,101). Besides these, the following castes, comprising 
less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah:—Koli, Lohar, 
Gadariya, Kay nth, KahAr, Dhobi, JAfc, Barlnii, Bluirbhunja, Aldr, Nai or Haj- 
jfim, Bliangi or Kliakrob, Dakaut, Gosain, SonAr, Toll, Kalwnr, Nat, Ohhipi, 
Kumliar, Gujur, Tamboli, BairAgi, Blmt, Dhflnuk, and Davzi. Tho Musalmans 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (6,489), Sayyids (7), and PalMns (327), or 
entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people aro shown in tho statistics colloctcd at tho 

^ same census. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. t _ ' , _ ; 

male adult population (not loss than fifteen years of 

age), 78 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and tho like; 623 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 200 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, soiling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho oonvoyanco of men, 
animals, or goods; 4,261 in agricultural operations; 1,369 in industrial pur¬ 
suits, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 375 persons returned as labourers, 
aud 114 uh of no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, mospeotivo 
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of ago ov sex, the same returns give 430 as landholders, 12,808 ns cul¬ 
tivators, and 8,748 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
Tho educational statistics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 118 males as 
ahlo to read and write out of a total male population numbering 11,632 souls. 

Tho name of Sirsfisvan is derived from that of the village so called, once 
a part of tho parganah. This village was included in 
J 1 ' tho tract granted to Rtunpur, and now bears the name 

of Mansurpur ; hut it was in ancient times tho capital of the Sirsawan Rajas, 
chiefs of tho Katohriyn Rajputs, In Akbar’s reign tho then Rfija removed his 
liead-quurtors to Sldshgavh, tlio presold parganah capital, whore his descendants 
still reside. Tho A{n-i-Akbctri in 1596 mentions Sirsfiwan as a maMl of tho Sam- 
bhal government and Heidi province, with an area of 23,493 acres and rental of 
Rs. 7,702. During the remainder of tho Dehli domination, and throughout that of 
the Roliillas which followed, tiio Katoliriyas still held their ground. On tho fall 
of tho Roliillas, and introduction of tho Oudh rule in 1774, tho parganah seems 
to have been partially or wholly included iii tho fief of Rampnr, granted as 
consolation or conciliation to tho Rohilla Hawaii Faiz-ulldli Khdn, Ho sevored 
a largo portion of its area to contribute towards tho formation of Chauniahla; 
hut on his death this portion of his fief was resumed by tho Nawfib Vazir 
(1794). Sovon years later, on tho cession of Rohilkhnnd to the Company, Sir- 
sawan was included in the Bareilly district, of which it has over since formed 
part. At tlio earlier British settlements tho Rajas of Shishgavli were still taluka- 
d&rs of nil Sirsfwan. But their largo domains woro sold or farmed for arrears 
of revenue ; and in 1850 the farmers, who woro, as a rule, the headmen (mukad- 
dam ) of tho villages, were confirmed as proprietors. In 1860 about a third of 
tho parganah, comprising 21 villages on its western border, were ceded to tlio 
Hawab of Rfimpur, in recognition of loyal services rendored during tho mutiny, 
Tho small remnant now left of Sirskwau might advantageously be united with 
Kabar, 

Ti'sua, a village of pargana Farid pur, stands on tho metalled Shdhja- 
h(inpur road, 20 miles south-oast of Bareilly. Its lands are bounded on the 
north-east by the west Bahgul river, and their south-western corner is traversed 
l,y tlio Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. The population amounted in 1872 
to 1,121 souls. 

Tisua liasa fourth-class police-station, a hostel (sardi) for travellers, and 
a market liekl twice wookly. It was former by tho headquarters of n parganah 
and tabs'll which boro its name, but was absorbod about 1825 in Faridpur. 

End oi' Volume V. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


A. 

Aunxih Wakk )>niiiAVi» litel/mcnl ivrtoer, 6.5. 

AbdulkiU KMti, Governor of NuruUly, 106, 
Ofiii. 

Abd-m* Knhfm Khan, rebel Governor of Bu- 
iltiou, 121 i super juried in Govumurriiip# 126, 
1<P. 

Abn/hsi <jhs to* ‘JO, 

Atluiinisli'ftUvtj Fuibdivisuinti aiicl changes 
therein, lludsimi, a*4; Bijnor, 288-240 \ 
Hardily, fiOiMilKl. 

Advancon to t:\iKivatoru, 

Af^h/unH in Budunii, m, 105 ; in Bareilly# 657. 
Hit also PtUhdun mid lioh ill aft 

Aflfib Kh&i^KUwftJn, pro Cent'(rffloV) of Bmlimn, 
115. 

Af&tlgnrh town, Bijiior, 071-72; Amir Khun 
tie feat,ed at, 359, 

Ai’zuhpirh pavguna, 373-79. 

A gar will, or Agurwftla Daniyas, 45, 2S8> 5S1, 
See also Hectiam on population in puugaiiaU 
art Ides 

Apustili, n Brnlnnan siiint, 570. 

Age of imputation, Xhulnim, 41 ; Bijnol’# 285 p 
Hureilly, 575. 

Aged, police milpnat, Ihidnim, 6. 

Agricultural implements, Ihidunu, in ; Bijnor# 
270; Hardily, 644 \ enstcu, ikii# 027, 023. 

Agriculture, Buduiiii, 26 02 j Bijuor# 207-itffi 5 
Ihivoilly, 541‘■07. 

Alinr caste,. Uinlauu, 46,120, 120 j Bijnor, 281)j 
Bnreilly, »81. 

Ahuiat, or Ahar land, 40, in. 

Aluirwitr Ohani'liu. 6 HM. 

Ahiehlmtru# Adikot, or lhimiuagar# fortress of, 
043, G0tj. 

A Mr male, Budaun# 40}Bijnor, 288 ; Bareilly, 

. 581, 708 \ anil see also population auctions in 
]uU'}pujrili mdfeoa. 

Ahmad of Kid, 111 - 12 . 

Ahtmul, tmiili of Hayyld, 160. 

Ahmad Khfux Buirgarii defeats vSafdar Jang, 
Vro. 

Ahmail Khun AIkIiIH, first invasion of, 107 ; 
Kwamd invasion, )Opj third ami fourth In va» 

ikons, no. 

Ain-i-Akbari# or « Institutes of Akbur t u its 
fstrtii&tiert fol‘ IJinlinm, 104; for Bijnnr, 
ifftU-iO, 340 ; fotf Hardily, 501, 002 . See also 
historical sections of purgannh articles, 

Am-nd-dln, Klnvaja, prefect of Bmlami, Jlfi; 

Ajttmt, an extinct piirgiunih of Bareilly, 001 - 
60;!, 789. 

Ajayajnil, king of Bmltinn# reputed founder of 
1 lie fortress ami a temple, 90, 168. 

Ajwtiin —see Aniseed. 

Akhar (emperor), .Hwlaiui in the time of, 
103-04; Jli jinny 046-348 *, Handily, 054. 

Aklmmbad, a village of Bijnor, *379 

Akburabud pargmmh, Bijuor, 079# 385. 


\ A kbit in pur of Bcoli, fortress of, 97. • 
Ala-he-miwu, poet, 10 G, 

A la pur, village urn! poliee^tattou in BudaUn. 

ft, 0, 186, 

AhVud-din Khilji, emperor, Governor of Bn* 
da ini, 95-96. 

Alfhud-diii Matuidd, emperor, 98-94. 
AltViid-diu, Sayyid, emperor, retires to, 
BudaiJii, 1 60 fun ads A lap hr, 13 5. 
Alienations of land, Bmlaim, 74 \ Bijnor# 324^ 
25 \ Bareilly, 019 ; ami see land-transfer 
motions in purgunih nr tie Jos. 

AU Hem Gur^j'in, the Mughal# invades Kohil- 
khaml, Ml, 34 i, 050. 

A lien’ll district, 4/5, tf>, 

Alt Jtuli Khan, Guvernor of: Bareilly, 654, 

Ali Aiurdun, Persian Governor of KnndaMr# 
159. 

Ali Malinmmiid# founder of theHohillapowerj 
105-107, JMd-JMO, 667-001. 

AUiihyur Khun, flftfi. 

Alimis Ali# protect; of Budaim, 116. 

Ahvarijja tnhuoco, 27U. 

Amittifi or "* Indian laburnum,*' 24, 206. 

A maria villngc, Bareilly, 090. 

. Anjhhora village, Hijnor, 380. 

Amorlean Mriliodiat Miflshin, braiush of. at 
Budiimi, r>3, 101 », Bijimv, 802 \ Bareilly, 590. 
Amir Khun the Bind dr! \ liis invasion^ 350-61, 
070. ; 

A urn* Kliuuru, pocma of, 65, 89 note, IGO, 640, 
050. . 

Amir Umr, Governor of Budrun, 95, 164. 

Amri stream, 624 

Ainrohti pargiumh, Moradnhad II# 238, 

/iiusor, a hamlet of IHjnor, 885. 

Anarchy# vefgfj of during mutiny, hi Budanil, 

1211 ; Bijiior, 800 • Biireilly, 686. 

AiijjLrah, a Jh'iihmau saint, 676, 

Animal idu^dem, J3ttdauii t 2O# Bijuor, 242 j 
ii:i ridlly, 630, 

Anincuid or ajwuin, 642, 669. 

1 Afd.kpiHief,-, hit), U7 t 1W, £!2l, 4H, 4‘1?, 439, 

4 JO, 455, 4v7, 480, 487, 488, 096, 724, 748# 
701, 702# 770, VOO, 797, 8lV, 

Annp^mhriii B/ibind.shiihr, 10, 

Amrirfri —sec AtkwaL 

Aonlit, town and mmneipality in Bareilly# find 
- former capita) of ihc BohiUfl>s> liDlhpy ; 108/ 
849 048, mid pnmm in Bareilly notice. , 
Aonlu ' ah J1, 099-706. 

Aonhi i nk-# 265. 

Aonla pargnmih, 703-10, 

Apwa nr Absara-stream# Bareilly, 62ft. 

• Anilch caste, 46, 581. 

Aram, ci 11 pc tor, 01. 

A rob i tecture# domeatie, f> 1 -62, 297, 5G8. And 
Ur nome micmmt of pvt net jail archil ccltnal 
monmn<’ iit.fi «iio_ itrtictus tm illn j iriuctpu 1 
tiiwnu; Piictf uH Bmlimn, Bisauli, Niijihabnd# 
Auiila# (hiroilly, and IMIibhit, 
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Area ami boundaries Buclaim, 2? Bijtior, 238 ; | 
Bareilly, 499. 

Area, changes in, Butin tin, 4 ; Bijtior, 240 
I)uroll ly, 601. 

Arhat pulso, 20, 2G7, 542, 557. And see pro¬ 
duces sections of purganidi nrtieles. 

Arhwtli or (ntmiri mullet, ill, 538. 

Aril or Ari lirer, 10, 522; irrigation from, 
0119-701 * A I'U-brulga police outpost, lUulaUisft, I 
A&adpm*, village i*f Bndnun, 130. 

Asndpur pargamdi. Budarin, I3G-.12, 

/Lsafpur village anil railway-station, Batin mi, 
14, 58, 148. 

Asnf-nd-dauhi, Nnwfib of Ouclli, reign of, 115, 

C; 0-574. 

Asolcn, coins of, \W\ 727, founder of Buddhist 
temple at A Inch bairn, 044. 

Assessment, principles of, current in Bndnun, 
0ft*, Bijriov, \\W\-, lluveiUy, 6i2. 

Aawfir Jiula, o, 13, 

Atavcljondi villa go, 7(N. 

Atrl, a Brahman saint, tf?5. 

Audhiya uuiyas, G81. 

Aula j, of ICtn, 4. 

AnrangKCb, territorial changes in the reign 
of, 105; Bareilly under, 055. 

A ut.n n m c ro ps, 20, 207,541. 

Azini, son of Mia Chamberlain Patch Kluin, 
lift, 104, 067. 

Aztz Ahmad of Sail a swan, i2ft. 

Azi ?, Klifin of Bisauli, 121. 

n. 

BHbar*s conquest of Hhidinhui, 102. 

Bahrain (railway-station) in Jhidaun, 2ft, 14, 
138,5^1. 

BffAfJ/j'iiracfn, 22, 24, 27, 265. 

Baelilml 1 hijputs, £77. 

see Bndann. 

11 ml link caale, 4 b 

Badr Islam Khun appointed Governor of 
Ivatehii\ 10?. 

Badr-ml-din Sntikar IUiml, Governor of 
Budiiiin, murder of, ft3. 

Bag lid Itajputs, 43. 
llnhcliyu one to, 45, 288, Oil. 
lhibora true, 285. 

Buberi village, 710. 

Bah or! tubs'll, 71b 

33ahgul nvor, Bast, Bareilly, 517 ; West, 521; 

Bub gill canals, 526. 

UuUlol, emperor of Delhi, 100, los, 

Bahia police-station, 3. 

Bttimjan or egg-fruit, 20, 

Bahujuni tobacco* 270. 

Buirfigis, religious mendicants, Bareilly, 591. 
Ilnis Hajputs, Buduuu, 44 ; Bareilly, 570. 
lHijhu or Andlmriya water-course, Biulium nml 
Hnriilly, 10,1ft, 515. 

Bujvit, millet, 27, 207, 554. 

JiuhtHn or (nihiimn tree, 22, 20, 205, 

Bahti da, 286. 

Bala Kao, 124. 

Billui or Bui aid, a pargiinah of Ak bur's reign, 
ft, 501,700, 808, 

BaloikUorn or jialniya^rnsUlpur, 711. 


Hal ban, Crluyas-ud-din, emperor, I >4-5, €40. 
Balia village, Bareilly, uu 
Balia pargnimh, 711-16. 

Bahia lagoon, 52ft. 

Brim, or ceils, 21 ; or stratum of stiff soil, 275* 
Bamboos, 2^. 24, 205, 510, 

Bamroli or Bamrauli village, Unrollfy, 7H*. 

Ban river, 251. 

iVxfuuli or Jharna river, 250. 

B »nbir Duo, ancestor of Biulmui Tonnmt, 44. 
Bangar, or uplands, Bijnor, 241 ; Bareilly, 50',*« 
Bangiirh or Yiuiifiuigur, fort in pnrgumih Bur- 
dann, log. 

Bimgush lbithiins of Bmlaim and Furukhnbud, 
105 # their defeat by KdiilliH, 108 
Baniya castes in Lhutaun, 45; Bijnoi', 288; Ba¬ 
reilly, 681. 

Kan j liras, Bijnor, 2ft ft; Bareilly, 581 
[iiii j, Xfarpuri, or banyan tvev, 22-3, 265. 

II ru Chihni, village of lludiuui, 143. 

B a ran war Baniyus, 581. 

Bunisaini Bintiyas, 45, 581, 

Ultra lull caste, 45, 

Burlni Sayyids, J0fi, 348, 

Bavaur stream, Bareilly, 522, 

Baraur village, Bareilly, 710, 

Barbuk Lodi of dunnpur., JG4. 

Banlnmr watcrcuur.se, Budauii, in, Iff, lftf?. 
Unvei, lhvmi. or U&roi brook,. 74Sh 
Bareli, sec Bareilly. 

Bareilly (Bareli) district, notice of, 409-847* 
For tt brief statement of tho eoutenta uco 
page first menlioncil. 

Bareilly nr Bareli dty, 7BX-79. 

Burg 6 jar Hiijpiits, 44* 577. 

Bartini caste, 43, 288, 681. 

Barluqmnt town, Bijnor, ftftS, 

Barluipuni pargftimb, ftdhftl. 

Ban caste, 24 45, 288, 581. 

Barker, General Sir Hebert, Commando r-ii*” 
Chief i hie campaign in Kohilkhund, US, IIS, 
UurkUeta village, Bareilly, 720. 

Burley cultivation 27, 2(58, 58b 
Bn nut tree, 22 

JJttVHiLi'or BiivHiV, uu Akbari purgunaJi, ft. 
lhirwars thief caslo of Uudli, 585, 
BashiiiMlgiHij, Bislumilganj, ov Ahmadnngftv 
village, Bareilly, 7ftft. 

Bash I a I own, Bijnor, fi02, 

Hiiuhtn pargiinah, 3/34)7. 
l^usnr crustOi 45. 

Bel chain, escape of Bevgeant-Majov, 126* 

Bedn. caste, 16. 

Bel tree, 22, 24, 2G5. 

Behhir caste, 288, G81, 

Ucr l rue — se0 ♦)njube. 

Beoli village of pargauaih Sattisi, 98. 

Jlcsdjf Fund it, leader of *M .1 rlmlt a forces, 11 % 
Bhuhar forest in Bijnor, 241. 

Blmdam'iya Hujputs, 4b 577. 

Bbaddii or .Blmduli caste, 288, 5 ft ft. 

Blmthutfii kind of fish, 21. 

Bliagwa caste, 45. 

BhugWiin Das, Kaju, prefect of Ilndaun, 1)5, 
Bhainsuui’oc Uuiialo Wallow water-eoauftc, 10, 
lft* 
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Bhnltra rlvov, Bare illy, 521. 

Bhamorn or Bfmmaura Tillage, Bareilly, 730. 
Bhang or wild hemp, drug and rope mado from, 

'm. 

Bhantu onsto, 47, 

Blmra, 57 V. 

IJhurbhunjus or Bburjit, 45, 289, 581, 

Bluu'olia or BharauUa village, Bareilly, 730, 
Db&ta io Bijnor, 290; Bareilly, 681. 

Blmtii B&jpnls, 48. 

BhulatH or Bhituirs, 136, 577, 637. 

Bhtl3,a42>, 677-8, 047. 

JUhfl&wa or Malacca bean, 2G5. 

Bhilsa tobacco, 271-72 

Bhivuon jhil in pa nr an ah Rnjpurn, 13, 

Bhlrsluti village, 7, 121. 

llUifcauva or Ifatchgnnj West, 700, 701; battle of, 
672 

Bhojupura village, 730, 

JHirJgn, ti Brahman saint, 575, 

DluiMihar caste, 288, ft77. 

Bltufcarlicri of Musaifttniagar, 238, 

Blnikaa caste, 288. 

Bhiiiua SamI)alhera parganali, Muza ffurnigar, 
238. 

BUurc KliAn, 127. 

BHuta or Ummodpur Hhutahn village, Bareilly, 

730, 

BiliLa GaBiltn, a town of Bnduiln, 117, M3. 
Bijiior (Btjnuur) district:, notice of, 237-408. 
jfnr a brief statement of the contents »eo 
former page. 

Bijnor, or Bijmitir town, 39tM0L 
Bijnar tah.sil, 101, 

Bijnor purgiumlt, 402-08, 

Bijuria or Bi chain'in, 603, 730. 

Bilan' of Mimidnbiui, 2, 

Bilram pnrgannli, 5. 

Bilsuiuhi village, 730, 

Bilal town and municipality of Bn dan n> 3, 
114. 

Binmvar village, Bud ana, 3, 145. 

Birds of Bijnor, 263; Bareilly, 637* - 
Bmlpur tow) and municipality, Bareilly, 731- 
733, 

Jtottlptu’, a pargatmh and tatail of Bare illy, 
734-40. 

Bisatin or pedlars, 46, 

Btaauli town, Budium, 145*47. 

BistuiU purgumih, 147-641. 

Bishnoi sect, Bijnor, 302. 

Bohra caste, 45, 582. 

Boisrugon, Captain, life ’successful expedition 
against the robeU in Bijnor, 309. 

JBosini or bans mi, a Osh, 21, 629, 638. 
Bouldcraou, Mr., Collector, 571, 009, 748, 
BoumkrJes and area, Budmin, 2; Bijnor, 238; 

Bareilly, 6do. See also pnrgatmh articles. 
Brahmans, Dudftmt, 4, 42; Bijnor, 285-288, 
Bareilly, 675-670. 

Brinies, 30, 281, 748, 821. 

Bridges, ihulnun, 10-17} Bijnor, 269-200; 
Bareilly, 682. 

British rule, cession to, 110,350, 075 ; gradual 
restoration of, after the grout rebellion, 
130; 309, 092, 
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Brown, Mr, S,, settlement of Sahaswan district 

by, 07-C8, 232. 

Budaun (Ikilayun) district, notice of, 1-230* 
For a brief statement of. contents see page 
first mentioned. 

Budarin city, 89,104,164-05, 

Bminim tahsf), 105. 
llndauu pargnnab, 4,. 165*71. 

Dit/iWocfi, wild, 637 } domestic, 538, 543, 
Building materials, Budiiun, 30 ; Bijnor, 281. 
Buildings, principal-see Gazetteer articles on 
the principal towns. 

Bulnmt Khali, 073, 761. 

BnllockH, 21, 539,543. 

Bimdel or Bundok Rajputs, 577, 589. 

Burhpur pnrganah, 4U8-14, 

0 . 

Canals, absence of in Builtuui, 13 : Khali and 
Gangflii i» Bijnor, 252-53; Ikligul, Kichaha- 
Dhora, Kailas and Paha in Bareilly, 620-7; 
projects for new, from Gauges ; Rnmganga 
and ^drda, 254-0,529-9, 

Cantonments, Bareilly, 723. 

Car dam urns, 334. 

I Carmichaul, Mr. O. P,, CoUector and Settle¬ 
ment Oilicer, Budattn, 08 ; his settlement 
report, Bmlium notice, passim ; his mutiny 
narrative, 117-132. 

Carinielmeiganj, 160. 

Castes and tribes, Budaim, 42-45; Bijnor, 285- 
295j Bareilly, 576-580. 

Castles and houses, $1,297 , 583. 

Cattle, 21,202, 538, 643 ; diseases of, 133, 3U* 
Census statistics, Budaau, 37-53 ; Bijnor, 23I-* 
297 { Bareilly, 671-587. - 

Central Prison, Bareilly, 000. 

Cesses, 320, 613. 

Cession to the Kast Inrtto Co., 116, 350, G75. 
Oh&h MaUsiidii police station, 102, 

(Jhahsirbagh at Hisnnti, 140. 

Clink or Chile, 46, 582, 

Chaliya fish, 21. 

Chnmfir caste, 291, 583, 

Champion, Colonel, invades Itobilkhaud with 
Shujflud-daul/t, 114,008. 

O/iana pulse—see Gram. 

Ohiuidaiwi of Mmttdatmd, 31, U, 

Chandol Hajputs, 43, 677* 

Oimndpur town and municipality, Elinor, 
414-10. 

Cbdndpur tuhsfl, 446. 

Ohiindjnirpargarmh, 4IG-42I, 

Charnli hills, 244; 472 
Chaopur village, Dudaun, 2> 171, 

Chiti’horft lagoon, Kndflun, 13. 

ChaubAri village, 645, 74 h 
Chaudhavls or caste headmen, Buds tin, 51* 
Cluuihdo li6jputs,Buda«n,43; Bijnor, 286-288 f 
Bareilly, 677. 

Ch « urn ah la pnrg’rt uah, BarciBy, 741-746, 
Ohaupattn weed, 639. 

Cimimaim Baujyas, 45, 581. 

Chorfiu, 045. 

Ohlupi caste, 45, 288, 581. 

Chiuunij mausoleum of, ico. 
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Churn milled (cAiuiry-ficicd), cultivation. of, iu 
Hardily, 660. 

Chftal, spotted deer, 202, Rft7* 

Olioiyn, brooks ho called, 12, 187, 261. 

Cholera, 133, 810, (MO, 

Christian population, Budaun, 40 ; Uljnor, 302; 

Hardily, fJOO, note. 

Clmghiiui HludkUw, 4 7. 

Chitka or Cl mu kit river, Bareilly, 62(1. 

Cltfcwpntt or lime-bunuiv*, 45, 562. 

Chuya—-ace Oholya. 

Civil juvisAietioiiB and district staff, Bareilly, 
flOo, 

Clmke, Mr. It. 0., settlement of Sahas wfui 
district hy, 07-00. 

Climate, Ihulaun, 16; Bijiior, 201} Bareilly, 
5514. 

Clothing C, 2, 6R0. 

Ccriringc, £37. 

Cnko, Brigadier-fie nornl, lends a column 
through lhidnun, KM. 

Collcetious of limd-revenue, Budaun, 72 ; 

Hijnor, ;W0; Bn roil ly, (U4, 

Collet' eat Bare- illy, 205. 

Coumumiearjon, Mentis of, Budaun, 14; Hijnor, 
057 ; BoroHly, ft-Jtt-Gftft. 

Connecticut tobacco, 271*72. 

Coriander crop, 542. 

Cotton, cultivation of, in Budaun, 38; Bareilly, 
550. 

Court, Mr. TT y his Statistics *\f l$ud<mn y 2, fnot.- 
noto, and elsewhere in tho Budaun notice, 
puss nu. 

Courts, number and work of. 0 , 510, 606 , 04r. 
Crime ufoitiaUea, Buuaun, 56; Dijnoi', th>7 ; 

Hardily. 509- 
Criminal''classes, 47, 584. 

Crops, principal, in Budiuin, 25 ; in Uijnor, 

. 2«7 j in Bareilly, 541. 

Cultivated area, 0, distribution of, in Budaiin, 
75r?C ; Jlijnor, 210, table 1 Handily, On7, 
Cultivated mops, ftmhmn, 25 > UijnoY, 257; 
Bareilly, 543. 

Cultivation—sue AgrioiiHnrc. Inorctwo of, 
i>5, :yiG, fiOO. 

OullivaHu# cdnsscfl. condition of, 150, 201, 027. 
Cultivaloro, their rights anrl chaises, UuUiuin, 
75* ftijiior, ;l.2‘j ; Bareilly, 627* 

Curranuy, 057. 

Customs and lmhits of the people, Bndaun, 
£n ♦ Bijuor, 2D7 ; Bareilly, 58U-56D. 
Cutchorry road, Biidaim, 15. 

D. 

Dabtiim village and railway station in Bn* 
dmm, 14, 17 s. 

Dokaut—«scf> rTothhu 
Dal era. caste, Bareilly, 534. 

DiiHlganj l:ignon, 10, 

Ikmtell, Mr., a p pea ranee o£ in Eta during 
mutiny* Mi7, note. 

Dura Singh of Ujhshii, 13 J, 

T)avm\:U'iu, a town iu IVijimv, 421, 

Danin ugur imrganith, 432-428. 

Durais nr tnilorn, 40, 233, 6U 1. 

•PftSft Baiiiyp, 4-5,^88* 


I Dittuganj or Arela in Budaun* 2 , 3, 6 , 0 , 172, 
PAlitgimj or Saifmpur tnhdf, 3, 6 , 72, 

DM c-pul m, 22, 24, 265. 

Diiiki Khiin, adoptive father of All Muham¬ 
mad, 1 Do, 057-58. 

Dftulat SJngh, Baja, prefect (until) of Budaun, 

1 la, 

D 111111 ri, hat tie of* 106. 

Deaths from suake-hitoci and wild auimills, 21, 
2G3, 557; from other causes, l'U 4 , 340, <> 43 , 
Dehfjunvitn village. Hud ami, 20 . 

Dehli piovinec ( H\hn ), 3. 

Dorn 11 lids and collect ions of land revenue, 
Budaun, 71-72; Hijiior, 330) BtU’oilly, Old. 

I)eolm river, Bar 0 i 1J y , •* 10 . 

Dcuraniya river, Bareilly, 

Dooraniya village, Bure illy* 7 47. 

Deoria, Dcwal, tint'll-Gujiuia uud Garha-khcrn, 
villages In Bareilly, 747-51. 

Deothjin festival, fnio. 

D<;si or country hdiaeeo, ?7f). 

Duval, inscription at, GJ 6 . 

Dhtik t ree. 23, L>4, 205, 5(15, 704. 

Dhukara Kujputn, 43* 

Dhakrn river, Bareilly, 521, 

1 Primpin' town, Bijnoy, 426 - 431 . 

Dlrimpur HihsiJ, Hijnor, 431. 

Dhampnr or'Bhcvhnt parganah, 431-435, 
DImnuri village and railway station, Budniinj 
(1,14,120,173. 

Dhand lagoon* Bmlaun, 13. 

Dlldmilis, 45, 2 ^ 8 , 581,583. 

Dhupu niutm, chicf. of Jangluira clan, 123» 
Dhiira river, Hijnor, 260. 

Dhimnpal, U5}« of Budann, 00 , 

DhoblH, 45, 1018,681, 

Dhora river, Buroiily, 621, 

DlifmiAs, 45, 280, 531. 

Di x h u 1 n in ar ,'Bu n i y as, fi 31, 

Diueasea of men ami cattle* 133* 340-1, 042-3. 
DlspmiHBrics in Biniann, 134; Hijnor, 340; B.v 
YciUy, ft 4 3 t42. 

Distances, hihlo of, Budaun, IGj Bijnnr t 268; 
Ban illy, 5:s2, 

Divanni 1 into zips and nitir tracts, B-iroiUy, 508. 
Dofasli or 1 .wine-cropped land, 250, note, mul 
parganah articles, Hijnm—aeo also Dosulii. 
Dojora river, Dareidy, 620 . 

Domestic cnttlc, lhuhum, 20; TUjnov, 202; Ba¬ 
reilly 63R- food of, i bid \ dinmauH of, 183, IH I, 
Dams or Dennas, 238, 581,534. 

Donald, Messm,, indigo-factors of Bijai, 118, 

I Dosiidhs or jlusadlis, 45 , 681, 

Domain Inntl^ meaning of term, 643, 705, 

Dram - Brahmans, 42. 

I) cosh, Bud ami* 53. 

Brrnm, tutor of the l’niidnvas, 043, 

DrngUj huBgminus, 134, ft41, 

Dnipfula, king uf Baneliala, 0 |3, 

Bundi Kluin, the HoliUhi, 1 ), loy -8 j HO-U ; 

140 ; 3 fd>-;> ( 101 , 008, 006, and o I He iv here. 

Dundia libera of Onao, 672, 

or loamy sails, p, 240,610; and RudaUU 
and Bareilly prirgunab artialcH, passim* 
Dimka village. 753* 

Dwellings, Budaun# 61; BaroiJIy, 588, 
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E. 

Earthen, unbrickcd, or ha eh a wells. 

Ebony, 22, 205. 

Educational Btatiatics in 1847 and now, Budaun 
55-57; Uijnor, 303-OOfi ; Bareilly, 504-507. 
Edward??, Mr., Collector, his adventures on the 
outbreak of rebellion, 117-119; hia opinion on 
the causes of that rebellion, 132, 

Ekkas, sumII mrfcs, 50, 331, 

Klwn, aloes, 041« 

Elliot, Sir M., big Supplemental Glossary and 
Indian his lories, II j note,238; note, BOO; 
note, and passim. 

EnibnnkmmuB for irrigation, 649, COO. 
Emigration, Budaun, 50 * Bijuor, 297; Bareilly, 
588. 

English, their first appearance in Rolniklnmd, 
111 ; cession to, 110, 366,076 j early admi- 
Jilslnitive arrangements of, 02, 310, 604, (375. 
Enhancements of rent, Bud turn, 70; Bijuor, 
’ 330 ; Bareilly, 026, 

Erineses river—see Mfilin* 

Estates, number of, Budaun, 40 j Bijuor, 297 ; 

Bareilly, 683. 

_ Km (Ita) district, 4,10. 

Etiiwn district surrendered to Marhattas, f>(15. 
Eurasians and Enfnpvana, 40, 233, 573 ; escape 
of foiincv from Budaun, during mutiny, 120. 
European doth, 331, 333-4. 

Excise, Budaun, 8S; Bijnor, 339 ; Bareilly, G10. 
Expenditure, public, Budaun, 87 ; Bijuor, 337 ; 
Bareilly, 639. 

j?. 

Fairs, Budaun, 84 ; Bijuor, 335 j Bareilly, 630, 
Faizpur Bmlnnyu of Eta, 4, 0. 

Faizullah Khdn, eon of Ali Muhammad, 107, 
115, 363-50, 000, GG2, 00*-72. 

Fakirs or mendicants, 40, 681, 692. 

FjiUingahj or Fulton's market at Bareilly, 721. 
Families, leading, Budaun, 01 j Bijnor, 322; 
Bareilly, 078, 

Famines, Budaun, 32-84; Bijnor, 276-280 j 
Bareilly, 607-577. 

Fund Khun, Nawab, Governor of Budaun, 104, 
Fa lid pur town, 752-753. 

Farid pur tubful and pargntmh, 750-769, 
Farid-wl-dm Kluln appoUUed Governor of 
Kutehir, i07. 

Fftmilchsiyar, emperor, U?6. 

FunikMbnd or Fateh garb district, 10, 120-27; 

Bungnsh Path Hub: of, 1Q5. 

Far tiki Shaikhs, 295. 

Fns&hn lull ah, rebel Deputy Govornov of Bu~ 
idaun, 3 21, 123. 

Fatehgnnj East, ft village of Bareilly, 769-760. 
Fateligaaj West, or Hhiluum, Bareilly, 760-761. 
Fateh Khan, Khdtmmdn, tile KoUilSa, ll, 108* 
11, 113, 061, 007, 697. 

FatcluiJhtb, sow of Dirndl Khan, 111, 113-14, 070, 
Fauna, Budaun, 20 j Bijnor, 262 ; Bareilly, 630- 
639. 

Ferries, Budaun, 16 ; Bijnor, 269 ; Bareilly, 633. 
Fiscal history, Budaun) 0? j Bijuor, 310 j Ba- 
ypiljy, qi)2 f 


Fish, Budaun, 21 ; Bijnor, 2C4; s Bareil!y, 538, 
Floods, 380, 613. 

Flora, Budaun 22 ; Bijnor, 204 ; Bareilly, 539. 
Floricaii, 20, 203. 

Food, Budaun, 52 ; Bijnor, 299-301 ; Bareilly, 
589. 

Forests, Budaun, 7 ; Bijnor, 241, 214, 205 j Ba¬ 
reilly, 506. 

Forts, Ilnr!aim, 157 ; Bijnor, 297 ; Bnveilly, 688. 
Fruit-trees in Bijnor, 266. 

Furniture, Budaun, 62 j Bareilly, 727. 

a. 

Gad&purft, n ward of Bisauli, M0, 

Gadariyf'S, 45, 288, 581. 

Galilot Kajputs, 43, 28G, 677. 

Gaharw/lr Rajputs, 43. 

Gaini village, Bareilly, 701. 

Gakkbavs, a wild tribe in the north of Pan jab, 
SB. 

Gdmlur grass, 704. 

Gnngii Sfihin, pargaimh of GlirliwM, 238. 

Grinpan river, 2 ? )0 ; ennui, 252, 

Ganges river, 10, 248, and passim, Budaun aiid 
Bijnor notices. 

Ganj, Ganj-askm, or Krskincganj, <i22. 
ttmnvan village, Budaun, 3,10, 73. 

Giirh-gujiiiia, 747. 

Garb a-kh era, 743. 

Gat a Bnniyas, 288. 

Gauhdni or village zone of soils, 9, 246, 
547 

Gauv Brahmans, 42, 285,.576 ; Il&jputs, 43, 28G, 
679 

GmiivKfumani Rajputs, 43. 

Gmitnm Urfthmans, 42 ; Hfiiputs, 43, 579. 
Gir/.otteer of towns, pargaualis, &c., Budaun, 
136 ; Bijnor, .371 ; Bareilly, 696. 

General appearance, Budaun, 6; JBIjnor, 241 j 
Bareilly 506, .. 

Gear, a kind of fish,.21. 

GI nighi Rajputs, 280, 

Gimriyul, a fish-eating saurian, 203, 

Gluing, champ ions of Islam, 129. 

Ghazni fails into the ImmU of Tdjmd-d.hiEldos, 
91, 

Ghiyd.s-ud-ilin, omperor, 94,163, 049. 

Ghoal Daniyas, fiSL 
Ghor, 01,206, 679. 

Gliosis, Muslim cowherds, 45, 288, G8E 
GhwBim Kadlr, 356. 

Ghuldm Muhammad, iTuV, 672-74, 

Gfdurpura or Rtioli jJill, 256. 

Gindauriya Daniyas, 288, 58 V 
Glassware* manufacture of, Bijner, 334. 

Gobuhai, police station, 31, 

Goliil Rajputs, 677. 

Gonoh flah, Vl. 

Gordhanpnr pargaimh of MazaiVurmgnr,^38, 
Gordon, Major, defeats rebels at liiauuH, 

180. j' 

Gattdin mendicants, 46, 592. 

Goslmni tree, 2G5. 

Grain-lending, Iinreilly, 034. 

Grain, price of, 85,336, 634 \ in time of famine, 
30, 280, 570, 
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Gram or chana, cultivation of, in Budaun, 27 \ 
Bareilly, 5o’). 

Grant (Genoral Sir Hope) routs Niyfiz Mu¬ 
hammad at Shamsnbad, 127. 

Graces in Bijuor. 200. 

Gujar^^se!* 681. 

Guhu* fig, 21-22, 205, 640. 

Gunui or Gomat-i river, 626, 

Gimuauv town, in BiuUum, 173-175, 

Gunmuir tahsil, l7o. 

Gunnimr, a pargmmh of Akbar’s reign, 2, 3—- 
See also Asadpur, 

Gnrev Bmdyas, 581, 

Guvwala Baniyus, ihul 

Gw til a Pmauklh remains in Bareilly, 701. 

H. 

Habits and customs, Budaun, 60 ; Bijnor, 297 ? 
Bareilly, 588. 

Habura caste, Budaun, 4-7. 

Udfiz ( or regent, Kahniat, the, 106-114 ; 349, 
364 5 CGU6G9, 724. 
fliirtzganj village, Bareilly, 702. 

Huibfttpnr, Budaun, 175. 

Haidar, Sayyid, \ 64. 

Hnjjiim casto, 45, 191, 581. 

Haldaur village, Bijnor, 307 j r5jn of,3?4, 302, 
364,308. 

HaldiAr Hardl kalau village, Bareilly, 782. 
ITaldn tree, 265, 500. 

Halwm caste, 45, 288, 581, 633, 

IIavdfapm* viUnfo* Bareilly, 7 62. 

Kuril or green pigeon, 23. 

Ham mid Klmtri, r6ja, Governor of Moraclftbiid, 
069, 

Havsingar, 22, 

Harvests, Budaun, 26 j Bijnar, 207 ; Bareilly, 
553, 

Hasan pur of Moradabnd, 2, 12, 238, 
llateh lift) puts, 286. 

Jldthras of Aligarh, 10, 138, 

Havel! Badfiyun, apiu*j?anah of Akbar’a reign, 
3, 4,171. 

Hfizrutpur town, Budaun, 3, 170. 

Hemp, cultivation of, 267, 557 j wild, 206, 
Henvey, Mr., his report on famine of 1BG8-09; 

footnote, 35. 

Hills of Bijnor, 244. 

Hindu population, Budaun, 40; Bijnor, 284- 
Bareilly, 575. 

Hired labourers, 80, 84, 320, 

Historical families, absc-ncc of, Budaun, 01. 
Histories, local, native, 2 (footnote), 64, 
594. 

History, Budaun, 89, 132 •, Bijuor, 341-00 ; 
Bareilly, 043* 94. 

Hizlmr-ud-cHn, military Governor of Budaun, 
91. 

BolkaV, H19, 

Hornhill, grey, 537, 

Horse-breeding, Budaun, 20 ; Bareilly, 639, 
Housed, 297, 588. 

Husain All, prefect of Budaun, 116. 

Husain Shall, king of Jaunpur, 100-101, 

IIwon Thsung, Chinese pilgrim. 343, 447, 043. 
820, 822* 


i. 

Idgilh, Shams-ud-rlfn’s, at Budaun, 92, 

Iklihis JChfin, mausoleum of, )69. 
luMukud-din Uihan, Governor of Budaun, 94 , 

3 03. 

Iniddmd-din Slmkurkaiii, Kuzi of Delhi* 94. 
Implements of husbandry, Budaun, 27 ; Bij. 

liov, 279 ; Bareilly, 514. 

Importation and supply of food, Bijnor, 301, 
Inayut, son of Hafiz U all mat, his rebellion, 111, 
000 

Income-tax, Budaun, 88 ; Bijnor, 338; BaroUly, 
049- 

Indian-corn, cultivation of, in Bareilly, 556— 
see also maize. 

Indigo, manufacture of, Budaun, 82; cultivation 
of, Bareilly, 562-03. 

Infanticide, Budaun, 69 ; Bijnor, 308 ; Bareilly, - 

000 . 

Infirmities, according to census, 1872, Budaun, 

41 ; Bijnor, 286; Bareilly, 574. 

Inscriptions, Bareilly, 616. 

Instalments of revenue, 72, 320, 014. 

Interest rates, Budaun, 80; a Bijnor, 837; 

Bareilly, 036- 
Irak, 079, note. 

Irrigation in Budaun, 29-32 ; Bijuor, 273-7G ; 

Bareilly, 647*61 ; increase of, 600* 

IrshidAd Ahmad of Aonhi, 113, 104. 

Islumnugnr or Ncorthaini, Budaun, 170, 
IsltMiuuigar pavgauaU, 2, 8, 6-7, 177-182. 

I hill i Manila, road through, 16. 

Izz-ud-dm Balkan, Governor of Budaun, 94 ; 
Saliiri, Governor of Budaun, 92 ; Durum s hi, 
048; Other persons bearing the name of 
I zz-ml-din, 92 note 0. 

J. 

Jackals, 5 37, 546. 

Jack-fndt, 22, 24, 266. 

Judon or Yudulmmu Kdjputg, 43, 577, 

Judwiir, a pargmmh of Akbar’s reign, 3, 
Jngann&thpur, 138. 

Jagunndth, Biija, prefect of Budaun, 116, 

Jagirs or revenue-free grants, 184, 322-3. 

671, 

Jaluidis, or warriors for the faith of Islam* 
128. 

Jalmnabnd village, Bijnor, 437, 

Jahuuahad village, Pilibhit, 702-703* 

Juhiinahad pargatiah, 763*769, 

Jahangir, emperor, 104, 064. 

Jail, district, at Budaun, 60-01 ; Bijnor, 309 ; 

Bavcilly, 000, 094. 

Jftilnm river, 91. 

Jains, or Jalims, 45, 302, 486, 691, 820, 

JaiVwdre, 288, 681-83 
Jnlnlabml town, Bijnor, 437. 

Jalal-ud-din Khilji, emperor, 95, 343, 438, 649, 
Jahilpur tnpprit Budiuni, 4, 

Jalal-ud-din Kashdni, Kitzi of Budaun, 96. 

Jtunan tree, 22*3, 2G5, BID. 

Jnmaniti or Jamanidn, a village of parganah 
Bur an pur, 709. 

Jdnhi Jah4n*mtna t history so called, 694# 
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Jami nmsjulor cathedral masque of Budaun, 
150 j of Manduwar, 348, 440 ; of Slims and 
of Sunnis at Buvoilly, 719, 720 j at FRibbit, 
793, 

Jnniimajayn, king of TInsfeinapur, 12. 

Junghfirn llftjputs, 43, 07ft i revolts of, G5% 
650, 

Jangori Rrtjpnta, 43. 

Oaniulbi Kuhlit police station, 3. 

Jasram Btmiya of SiiuHiiul, 1 44, 

Jail ferry, 13utlaun, 25, 1 31. 

Juts, 45. I UO, 288/291, 081, 

Jallot Chnimvrs, 083. 

Jiltiui ditto, iflii/. 
dawiilapuc of Sahdmnpur, 238. 

Jcthmul, joint prefect of Budaun, 115, 

JhnJn, a mnrkot town of Bijnor, 433. 

Jhumnjb 288, 302 

Jiids, or lagoons, 18, 250, 529, 

Jfngan tree, 205. 

Jt.dr millet, 27, 207, 554. 

Jogi, mendicants, ilfi, 691, 

Jones, Colonel Richmond, 129, 

JotisJiis or Jofthia, astrologers, 45, 230,583. 
Judicial statistics, Uijnor, 340 , Bareilly, 041 
Jujube tree, 22, 24. 

Julaha caste, 45, 288; 292, 582. 

Jungles—Sec Forests mid Waste lands, 

K. 

Kabar or Slicrgnrb town, ctfd, G$2, 770-772. 
Kiibftr para an ah, 772-777. 

Kabul Klian, Governor of Budaun, 98, 104 
Kabulpnva ward, built by Kabul Khan, 98. 
Kaehhls, 45, 70, 288, 582. 

Kuohlila, Budaun, lu, 124, 183, 

Kuchin* Aha JiftjpuU, *13, 28 ?, 677. 

Kaehndr tree, 92, 24, 205. 

KAdjr Clumlt polieu station, 3, 6, 10. 

KAdirgmij, 121. 

Rad warn muli, JO, 13. 

KAghuul-tola ward of Bisauli, 140. 

Kalmifl, 45,268, 582,. 
ltni Mug ha Is, 295. 

Kailas rivers, Upper ami Lnwor. Bareilly, 
Canals, 627. 

Kilim IClnvn of Knrokliabad, 108, 349, 061, 
Jtuftli tree, 22, 

Kniyiin Olmmars, 583. 

Kakimi Village, Budaun,119,183, 

Knlirn brook, Bareilly, 524 , 

Knkrfilu. town, Nudiuui, 3,129,.IBS-184. 
Kaluignrs or tinmen, 45, 

Kaliila, Kalwars or nistillora, 45, 288, 682. 

Raisen, 160, 101, QUO, 

Kamhar the mad Governor of Budami, 

104, 

Kmnboh tribe, 292, 684, 
iuiniingars, 682*83,* quarter in Budaun, 165, 
Katnf), alluvial deposits in river basins, 9, 

611. 

Kamntkh tree, 206, 

Kamrguon police station, 3. 

Kmmujlyn Brahmans, 42, 2^6, 57G, 618. 
Kandahar, J07, )59, 359 > note, 667, 

Kungni or Kuhni } mil let, 2(3, 55G, 


yn 

Kan jars/atring-soHers, 45, 288, 582. 

Kunkar lime*stone—Ste Ku.nkur, 

Kuna grass, 20e. 

Kant, a pargaufth of Akbar, 3, 104, 

K nr ait smukes, 263. 

Karaunda, tree, 265, 

Karengf village and railway station, Budaun, 
id, ls6. 

Karl, a kind of fish, 21, 

Kuyor divisions of Akbar, 603 ; note 
Karov, head-qua rtora pargmmh and tahsil of 
Bareilly,:77-702. 

K aiula river, 251. 

Knsgmija or Kabfrpur town, Bareilly, 783. 
Knsgatv, plasterer , f»>2 
Kiislnpiir of the Tarni, 238. 

Kashipur Baja?, 322, 323, 743. 

Kasiui All HnklcfU, Governor of Bit drum, 103, 
Ktisimpur Garhi, a town of Bijaor, 438, 

Kusyap, a Brahman sage, 576. 

Kasynp lldjputs, 677. 

luUebir or KtUher soil and tracts, 7, US, 577. 
Katclipiya Rajputs, 43 4 ; 677*18, 649 05G. 
Katlial or jack-f nut, 24, 263. 

Kathiya Rajputs, 43j 677. 

Kariyas—^eo Mali&bvAlunans 
Kuril tracts in purgamih Usalmfc, 7. 

Kat’agh Klifui of tiuhuewun, 94, 

Kiitm or market, the name of several places, 
3, 114, 140, 150. 690. 

Kafrrffj a kind of/tell, 21. 

Kauri a or Kotdwarn, «= hamlet of Bijnor, 438. 
Kay a tbs, 45, 51, 288, 293, 582, 714. 

Kiizuuda Shaikhs, 47. 

K:Ztdbadi Mngbulfi, v9C» 

Khdlir or alluvial lowlands, 7*S, 246, 507, 
&11. See also most of the pnrgamili notices. 
Khagip, 4 r , 287,1582. 

Khtii* acacia, 266. 

A/f«/6r, wild date, 24, 205. 

K Jink robs or sweepers, 46> 288, 582. 

Klmmaria vijhige, 783 ; 

Kb Ail lhiliniur Khan, rebel Viceroy of Rahil* 
kbnmi, 121-3, 081, 683*92, 725. 

523 j Khan Julian Ijoilf, Governor of Bud ann, JOl. 

Klin i-i* Julian Lodi, a rebel of the Dukklmn, 
159. 

K1 tanaab stream, Bareilly^ 625. 

Khandehval !:aniyas,68j. 

Kbarfidis, 288. 

IChas or Khnskrts, root of Guildur, 267. See 
nlso G fuul nr, 

Khaiiks, pig and poultry breeders, 45, 288, 
682. 

KlmttAft, pene for cattle, 262 
103, Khattris, 45, 293, 399, 582.^ 

Khera Bajhera ot Shahjahaiipur, 2» 

Khera Hits, 11, 

,101 Kliori di&triet, 600, 537, note, 729, 809, 

507, Khizr Khun, emperor, 98, 1G4, 650 * 1 , 

KUoh river, 249-250; euwil, 252. 

Kiiunak village, Rujpme of, 122. 

Khwarizm, king of, 02. 

Kiehalm river, Bareilly, 620; eaunls, 627 f 
Kuiwjir Rajputs, 077. 

Kfratpur town, Bijnor, 439. 
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Kf rat pur pavgnwtb, 440-149* 

Kim ns, 40,083. 

ICodon mil lot, i>0, 5>07„ 557. 

Kola or Gniu, Akbar*s pavgtmah so named, 

a, rm, 8io, 

Kollt&fi, police station Bndnum 8. 

KoIh or Knrfa, Hindu weavers, 45, 582 ; Ivori 
nr Knrnlmmm 01) am lira, 5SO, 

TCot, or Ifofc SsUbalmn village, limlftiin* 2-6, 185 , 
Kofc or Kot Siilbalum pnrgunali in liudaiin, 

Kota of Kumuun.238. 

ICotiiwiili river, 248. 

Koti lino, most custom point of Bijnor, 238 ; 
river, 250. 

KovkAdh? or ^luUmnnuuIjmv village, Bijww, 

446. 

Kahafriyus orClihatris, B70-G, See also liiij- 
puts, 

KnurBmi Baniyim, 681. 

KimOnn Lai, Hujn, prefect of Tindnun, 116. 
Kimuuin (Knniayfui) ilislrieti «88 t 
Kumlnlra, potters, 40, 289, 682. 

Itimkiuy ihulumi* 37 ; Bijiiov, 281; Haro illy, 
671. 

Kumvara, probably TUjputs, n easto of proprie¬ 
tors in Akluir's reign, 4, 

Khraisbi ShnikliP, »05. 

Kuril Chnnuiiv, 588. 

Kurinia, 45, 289, 082, GV3, 

Kullvud-diii Aibnk, first emperor of Dellii 
ami conijucror of Bolullchand, 90, 91, 159, 

103. 048. 

Kutb-mMni, Shaikh, alias Klmbu Jj’atehpuvi, 

104. 

Kfwagara, jug-makem, 45, 289. 

L. 

Labern, tree, 22; village, 095, note. 

XittQhhimm Singh, Kiija, hia memoir on the 
castes of Bijnor, 42. 

I<n c-insect, 2Gf>. 
liiihi ii ms till'd, 208,566. 

Lakes, Huduun, 13 ; Bijnor, 25G \ Bareilly, 
n 9.9, 

Lakhanpur in Budauii, 90, 101. 

Lakliniiati or Gnui in Bengal, 42, 

Luhtimr on Gauges, most norihern point of 
ittjmw, 23 R f 

JiAiiQbt, a kind of ftsh, 31. 

Lund, price of, in Bareilly, 620 ; rent of—see 
Gazetteer articles on each parRiinuh ; rights 
in— soo Tenures unci Ocoupmn \y rights. 
Landholders, castes and tribes of, Burin un, 7.3 ; 
Bijnor, 832, Bareilly, 617. Ken nl»o par- 
giu mb articles. 

Lninl revenue, Ihnkum, 372 \ Bijnor, 239,020; 
Bareilly, fj»i, 614. 

Language and Htemtiu'c, Buduuu, 63 ; Bijnor, 
3U3j Bareilly, ft93. 

Lusoni tree, 2 65, 

Lending families), Bijnor, 323 ; Bareilly, 618, 
Legendary history» Budaun, 89-90 j Bijnor, 
341 ; Bareilly, 043-648. 

JLehru, small carts, 629. 

License tax, Dijiior, 338 j Bareilly, 010, 


Lift irrigation, 31# 

Lime, nmnufactarc of, Burtfum, 37; Bijnor, 281 
Bareilly, 671. 

Linseed, 90, 268, 566 . 

Live-stock, Bareillyi 643. 

Lobiya pulse, 25, 555. 

Lookups, Bmiiiun, 61; Bijnor, 310; Bareilly, 
602. 

Lnrihue, 46, 289, 083, 023. 

Lob lira or block smiths, 46, 239, 582. 

La lily a brook, Have illy, 624 ; Uumyas, 288. 

Louis, Mr., settlement of in 18:16,’ .139, 

Limcln, a stream of J31 sal pur, 734. 

Lynx, 26S. 

M. 

Mmriihera caste, 259, 

Ma(Jhu Tanda vi11age, 7 03, 

Mu 1 (film'dinmmi, 286. 

Malmjun caste, 47, 081. 

Mnhiiinigar, tappa In Budaun, 4, 

Mnhaser fish, 21, 2(34, 538. 

Mahawft river, 6, 7# le> 12, 137. 

Maluli AU Khun, prefect of Bud nun, 110, 

Muhesri caste, 46, 288, 681, 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 90, 01. 

Mahmud Nam'd) of NujUmbfid, 303, 965-60, 
368-69. 

Malum or mouse tree, 22, 24, 266. 

Mai thal Brahmans, 42, 

Maize or Indian-eorn, 26, 267, 556. 

Mnjliuula, one of Akhar’ti parganuhs, 8, 

MniduUima .lahtin, tmuh of, ; 00, 

Alahha millet —hug Maize, 

Male mud luii Klnuri, Kiijn, Governor of Bareilly, 060. 
Mala stumm and swamp, 625, 

Malgimn> police-nfcation, 3. 

MAlik Bakhak, Governor of Binbmn, 93, 164* 

Mulik CUliaju, Governor of Bnrtnuti, 95, 649, 

Mr'dln, Malinl, ur Krim^ies river, 24S. 

Mulis or gardeners, 46, 289, 294, 583, 
iMalliihs or Imnlinen, 46,289. 

Manai Hanlyas, 68 f, 

Man da war town, Bijnor, *113-448. 

Mai id uwuv par ganah, 419- 4 6 ». 

Mandiha or Mundiya Safari, Akbar’fj parganah 
ho called, 3, 4. 

Miiiulua or Alania millet, 65G. 

Mango tree, 22, 206* 640. 

Miv«\ eustOj 46. 

Maniliurs or bracelet-makers, 45^ 1^89, 

Manorial duos,- budaun, 62.; Bijuor. 298 ; 
Bareilly, 627. 

.Manufactures, Budaun; 84 ; Bijnor, 384; 
Bareilly, G32« 

Mamive, Budaun, 28, note; Bijnor, 273: 

Bireilly, 616. 

Mar tract, 608 , 741, 825, 

M lira lira of Kin, 6. 

MarhaUa invasions of Bobilkbaml, 109-13, 

349-64, 661-03, 669. 8oe also PmduriH. 

Markets mid fairs, Budaun, 84; Bijnor, 335 $ 
Bareilly, 630 

Masonry houses, 61, 297, 588 ; wells, 30 274, 

047. 

Mas fir or lentils, 268, 660. 
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Matlno of Megasthcnes, 249, note. 

Atattiyfir or clayey soils, 7-0, 945-0, 600-10. 
Maulovi Muhammad Karim, Deputy Collector, 
his memoir of Budaun, 2 ; fuotnote, 33 , so, 
Manlsari tree, 22 , 206. 

Maxwell and Debmun, Messrs., indigo-planters, 
144* 

A) ay yumdlivajn or Atordhaj, llaja, 342, 45G, 
016, 73G ; note, 

Measures and weights, Budami, 80*, Bijnor, 
337 ; Bareilly, G3G-G38. 

Measurement of land, Dmlnun, 02-70 } Bijnor, 
317 t Bareilly, 037-38. 

Medical statistics, Budaun, 13& j Bijnor, 340 • 
Bareilly, 041. 

Metalled roads, Budiuui, 14; Bijnor, 267-3 ; 

Bareilly, 630. 

ATeemt, 117, 301, 305, G 79 . 

Alec caate, 682. 

Mctcorolnpy and climate, Budaun, 18-19 j Bij¬ 
nor, 201-62 ; Bareilly, 634-630. 

Alewaii caste, 2 a 9. , 

MiRindrs or builders, 289, 682. 

Almti Ciianmn, Alnir Miydu, Malik Cham an, 
or Malik Jim an, Governor of Budaun, 90, 
Minn Zabar-ud.din, ditto, 102 , 

Mihrabad of Hhfchjnhanpur, 2 , 7 , 

Millets, 20 , 26V65ii. 

Mineral products, 37,281,671. 
Alinhdj-us-amvj, author of tho Xabahfit~t 
Nasiri,aml Kuzi at Delhi, 9t, 93. 

Mint at Budaun in Akbar’tf 2 'eig-ri, 104. 

Mir Muhammad. Khan of Knt, 111 . 

Miranji the martyr, tomb of, 1 GO. 

M/ranpur Katrji, battle of, 114, 364, G08, 
Mirganj village, Bareilly, 783. 

Alirganj pargtmah tuid tahsi), Bareilly, 785- 
789. 

Mivzapur police-station, 3. 

Mirzus, revolt of, 347, 064 
Mission, American Methodist Episcopalian, 
101,302,690,719,7^. 

MiyfuuV in Budaun, 126, 

MoeMs ov cobblors, 45, 289, 682. 

Mohan lal, B 6 ja, prefect of Budaun, 110 ,. 

Aloi, a kind of fish, 21 , 

Money-1 ending, Budaun, «G ; Bijnor, 337 ; 
Bareilly, G34. 

Aloradabud (Murdddbad) district, 2, 4, 5, 10, 
238, 240, aw(\paisim, 

Movdlmj fori, history of, 45G f 
Mortality returns, 133, 340, 042, 

Moth pulse, 26, 2G7, 655. 

Mubarak, Sayyid, emperor» 99, 1G4, 052. 
Mubarak Shah Khan, rebel Governor of Biukuzi, 
120, 105. 

Mughuls, 48, 295, 580. 

Aluh abut Khan, governor of Budaun, 98,104,051. 
Mnhfibat Khfm, son of Hiiflz Iklmmt, cGO. 
Muhammad Karim, Deputy Collector-See 
Maulnvi, M*K, 

Afubammad lilutn Ban gash, Nawab of Farukh- 
abad, 105 . 

Muhammad AB of B&mpuv, 350, 072. 
Muhammad Yur, son of Ali Muhammad, 
pG7, 009-70. 


Afuhammad ZulfikSr, son of XI. ftnbnmt, C69- 
7n, >*1, 

Muhammadan population, 33-41, 47-8, 53, 581- 
285, 29445, 302, 672-75, GfcG, 69], and else¬ 
where, passim; Invasion of llobilklmnd, 
90, 343, 048. 

Aluhibbullab, son of Dundi IChait, ill,! 1344. 
Muhsnn Ali Khun, a rebel leader, H 7 . 

M uUz-u d-dfn, emperor, 03) another name for 
Sluihfth-ud-dJn, 01 , 

Muizzi Mad rasa, Budaun, 91. 

Mukad&uns or hcndmcui, Bareilly, G 21 . 
Mulberry, 22 3, 20G, 

Mulla Abdul Kddir, author of Tarihbi-Dci’- 
dtii/iim, 54, 

Mundiya Salftsi, Akbar’s pnrgauah so named, 
163. 

Mundiya town, Budaun, 12 , 191* 

Mung pulse, 25, 2C7, 656, 

Municipalities, Budaun, 102 j Bijnor, 338; 
Bareilly, C40. 

Muusife, or petty judges’ courts, 5 ; jurisdic¬ 
tions of, Budaun, G; Bijnor, 239, table 5 
Bareilly, 601, table. 

Afitraoa or market-gardeners, 40, 76, 684, 023. 

AJ uvdor, cases of, 68, 307, 599. 

Murray, Captain (1805), 358, 360. 

Murray, Captain (1868), 127, note, 

Mu&nhntiu&, Muslims—See Afulmmraadmi popu¬ 
lation. 

Mustard crop, 26, 2 68 , 64$. 

Mutiny of 1857-M, 116-132; 351-69; 679-92. 
Muzailiurimgar village, 790 ; district, 238, 

N. 

Nahull or dobiswnl, 329, G2G. 

Nnduh police station, Budaun, 3. 

Nagbausi ltd j puts, 28G, 

Ndgal or Nun gal town, Bijnor* 281, 450. 

Nugina town and miuiicipality, Bijnor, 456-459, 
and elsewhere, 

Nngfnft parganali, 460*466, 

Nngina tahsii, 459. 

Nnhal stream, Bareilly, 622. 

NMiar Bbrfn Sarlij, )56, ) 6 i. , 

Naini Taj, expeditions against, 088, 690. 

Najib Ivliilu the Bohilla, 349-52, 003, 666. 
Najibabud town and municipality, Bijnor, 
440-7 5 rebel Nnwab of, 3G3-G9, 

Najibabad parganah, 471-480. 

Nakatia river, Bareilly, 618. 

Nakkavns or drummers, 2S9. 

Nakt.a watercourse, jBedami, 10, 

NmmKhera village, 19. 

N&iftk Chain?, Governor of Biidaiuj, 10& 

Nurha water-course, 10. 

N nr ora canal works, 7 v 
Nuslr-ud-din Alahmud, emperor, 94, 648. 
Nnsrulldh, grandson of All Mulmmmad, 110. 
Native Infantry, 18th, 29th, and G8tli, 118-19, 
124, 3C2, 680-82. 

Nuts or acrobats, 4G, 289, 682, 

Navigation, Budaun, 10 ; Bijnor, 267 j Bareilly, 
515, 798. 

Nawttbganj town, Bareilly, 790. 

Nnwubgfmj pargauah and tnhsfl, 790-96, 
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Nawftb midi, Bareilly, 523. 

Nawdb Vazira of Oudh, 106-16, 348-GO, 604, 
000-75. 

NawAda village, 1G0, 

Nazi' Mu ham mad Khan, Governor of Budaun, 

105, 

Ncgi caste, 4f>. 

Ncodlmna, now Is Jamnagar, Akbnr‘a parganah 
flo called, 8. 

Nodi ferry, 128, 

Is 1 eovia-Husain pur town, Piliblnfc, 796. 

Nepalese incursions, G74, G7G. 

Nmmat, cousin of Rnhmat Khau, 057, 6G1. 
Njhtaur town, liljiior, 430-81. 

Nihtaur ptirgnnoh, 481-48G. 

Nijm, briclgo at, 11« 

Nikunibh Uajputs, 577. 

NHkanthi Mahadeo, idol and temple of, Of), 158. 
Niyaz Muhammad, rebel general, 123, 12(3-7. 
Niyaz Ah road's history of the Rohillas, 33,104. 
Nizam-ul-mulk Mulmmmad Jnnaidi, prime 
minister, 03. 

Noil-agricultural callings, classification of, 
Budaun, 49 j Bijnor, 20C j Bareilly, 587, 028. 
Non-aryan tribes, 342, 644, 647-48. 

Nunerns or Nunias, saltpetre-makers, 46, 289, 
582. 

Nurpur village, Bijitoi’, 48G. 

Nnrpur lagoon, Budaun, 13. 

0. 

Occupancy tenants, Budaun, 75, 80 \ Bijnor, 
320-27 \ Bareilly, 620-21. Sec also landlord 
and tenant sections of parganah articles. 
Occupations of the people according to oonsus 
of 1872, Budaun,49-50; Bijnor, 295 ; Bareilly, 
58Q. See also population sections of pargaunb 
articles, 

Odia ov Audhla Baniyas, 46. See also Audhiya. 
Oil, 299, 

Oil-seeds, 26, 

Old families, 61, 323, G18. 

Open country of Bijnor, 244, 

Orh caste, 46, 289. 

Ossval Baniyas, 581. 

Oudh aivl Rolulkhand Railway, Budaun, 6,14 ; 
Bareilly, 629, 510, G94 ; exports and imports 
by, 81, 632, 

Oudh, 600 { Rohilla. disputes with, and govern¬ 
ment o£ IloiiilkUand by —Boo N(twdb Vazirs. 

P. 

Pachomi ov Wahid pur Pachuunri village, Ba¬ 
reilly, 790. 

Padhfms (casto) 287 ; (headmen) 621. 

Palm catini, Bareilly, 627. 

Paili Ktio, river, 248, 
l'ajitola, 156, 168. 

Dakar or pi] khan tree, 22-23, 2GS, 

Pa noli din, kingdom of* G43. 

PanchayaUy Budaun, 50, 294. 

Pan guilt stream, 520 

Punipat, battle «f (1761), no, 003, 

Panenra Rajputs, 286. 

PApar ITamzapur, bridge near, 12. 

Pdra or hog-deer, 202, 537. 


Para smith, remains of in Bijnor, 486, 
Parnsuakot, ruins, Bareilly, 797, 

Pnrauli, in Budaun, 191. 

Pnrgminha and their vicissitudes, 2-5, 238-41, 
51)0-4, 

Parihsir Rajputs, 280 

Panksdufc, father of Jaaamajaya, 42. 

Partridges, black and grey, 20, 2G3, 

PAsfa, 46, 289,582. 

I’lttori sedge, 2(>G 

Pal bans. 48, 105, 295, 580, 656, 

Pattlmvgarh, 467. 

PattiAU (now Eta), 5. 

Patwas, nccklace-makers, 40, 289, 682. 

Peas, 25, 2G8, 542, 566, 

Peli river, 23 o. 

Ponny, General, his march into Rohilkband 
and death, 128-29. 

Phalsm tree, 265. 

Plicona village, Bijnor, 487, 

Phillips, Mr, Joint Magistrate of Eta, visits 
Budaun during the rebellion, 118, 

Phulpuv, police station, 3. 

Physical features, Budaun, 6 $ Bijnor, 241 ; 
Bareilly, 606, 

Pfla kiind* rise of river Sot In, 11. 

Pilibhit town and municipality, 797-801, mid 
elsewhere in Bareilly notice. 

PiUbhfb sub-division and tahsil, 802. 

Pilibhit parganah, 802-8. 

Pindnri invasion, 35G-G1. 

Pipal tree, 22 23, 265. 

Pirfinshahr t a name of Budaun, ICO. 

Pir Muhammad, son of Tamerlane, 344-46, 

Pi mi da Shaikhs, 47. 

Piyti8, suburb of Stimuli, 797. 

(Roughing, Bareilly, 645. 

Police stations and statistics, Budaun, 58-9 ; 

Bijnor, 307 -O 8 ; Bareilly, 598-00. 

Ponds,—Sou Tanks, 

Ponwar, Panwar nr Pramiir Rajputs, 43, 677. 
Poppy or opium crop, 20, 208, 643. 

Population, according to the censuses of 1847, 
1853, 1805, and 1872, Budaun, 37-41 ; Bijnor, 
281-85 i Bareilly, 571-75. 

Post-offices and postal statistics, Budaun, 
67-58 ; Bijnor, 306 ; Bareilly, 697. 

Prices of agricultural produce, Budaun, 85 j 
Bijnor, 330 *, Bareilly, 034. 

Pritlnnij. last Ilimlu ruler of 1301111,44,287, 
449, 577, 

Principal cultivated crops, Budaun, 25-26 j 
Bijnor, 267-68 \ Bareilly, 5 41-42. 

Proprietary rights, introduction of, GOG. 
Proprietors, classes of, Budaun, 73-74 ; Bijnor, 
321-22 ; Bareilly, 615-16. 

Pulses, 25, 2d7, 542 ,* as an article of food, 300, 
689. 

Pamir, Akbar's parganah so named, 3, DOS, 
81G, 

PiUidir Rajputs, 43, 

Purbiyii Bsniyas, 68. 

Pu ran pur village, Pi lib hit, 808. 

Piiranpur or Puranpur-Sabim parganah, 803-16. 
Puth, 353, noto, 

Pdthi, 7. 
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Q. 

Quail, 20 , 264. 

Queen’s tank or Rani Tal at Kabar, 770-71. 

B. 

Rail or spring crops, 20, 288, 542. 

Rail abaci village, Rajputs of, 122 . 
lloghttlmnsi Rfijputs, 43. , 

Rnghimath’s regiment mutinies at Fandpur, 
087. 

Ralim Ali Khan, a rebel notable, 123, 131. 

R fib mat lvhtfn, the Robilla-See Ildflz , 

Rabriya village, Kaputs of, 123. 

Raliti caste, 289. 

Rfudiiahhapat fleet, 46. 

Ralkwtfr Rajputs, 43, 280, 577, 

Railway, Budaun, 14 ; Bareilly, 530, 
Ham-croi>s—See Autumn crops. 

Rainfall, Budaun, 18 ; Bijnor, 202 ; Bareilly, 
530. 

Rajghtffc railway bridge, 16. 

Rajkimwftu caste, 40. 

Rajput \ now Rajpura), a parganah of Akbar s 
Sambhat government, 4. 

Rajpura vtllngo, Uudnun, 102 , 

Raj pu ra parganah, 192 ~ 0 3 an d el sewb ere. 
Rajputs, 43-46,280-283, 576*80, See also popu¬ 
lation sections in parganah articles, ‘‘His¬ 
tory and “ Infanticide, M 
Ranmift caste, 289, 682. 

Romganga river, Bucltmn, 2 ,0,10 5 Bijnor, 249; 

■ Bareilly, 614. 

Rtf mg hut ferry, 10 , 106,100,112. 

Ramjanisor dancing-girls, 40. 

Ram mills or for tune tel l era, 289. 

Rtfmimgar or Alncliliatra villa go, 817-23, 
Rampur, native state of, 2 , 500, 502-3 ; troops 
of, at Isltfroimgav, 131; revolution at, 350, 
072. 

Rangrcz or dyers, 682. 

Rfifldhuri caste, 46. 

Rastogi Daniyas, 45, 288, 

Rasul pur village, 6 , 12 ; battle near, 108, 
Rathaura village, 817. 

Ratbor Rtfjputs, 43, 28G, 57G, 579. 

'Ratnal river, 248. 
lift was, 289, 204, 327, 582, 

J Rawtfsftn river, 248. 

Rtfwat Rajputs, 151; note, 577. \ 

Raziya, empress, 03. _ 

Rebellion of 1857-68, Bmlaun, 11G-32 ; Bijnor 
361-09 ; Bareilly, 079-92. 

Recoipta nnd^ expenditure, Budaun, 87 5 Bijnor 
337 ; Bareilly, 039.' • , . ' 

Rccord-of-vighls, Budaun, 72; BijnoVi 321, 
Bareilly, 014. 

Registration fees, Budaun, 88 j Bijnor, 339 ; 
- Bareilly, G41. 

Rc/t, u.vnr or saline soil, 32, 247, 607r 
Rehar town, Bijnor, 487; family of, 324. . 
Rebar, an extinct chakla and parganah, 240, 
340,487. 

Rehri, a kind of Osh, 21 . . n ■ 

Religion and religious sects, Budaun ,53; Bijnor, 
302 ; Bareilly, 590, 


Rent-rates assumed at the land assessment, 
Budaun,, 70 , 71; Bijnor , 318 ; Bareilly, 612. 
Rents and rise in rents, Budaun, 76*79; Bijnor, 
3*28-30; Bareilly, 022-27. 

Reptiles, 263. 

Revenue demands and instalments, Budaun, 
72 ; Bijnor, 320 5 Bareilly, 614. 

Revenue-free estfiteB, 322, oi7. 

RevollB at Budaun, 103-05 ; in Bijnor, 347, 
3G1 ; in Bareilly, 049-52. 654*50, 600,670, 
679. 

ltiee, cultivation of, Budaun, 23; Bareilh\ 
557-59. 

Richlm village, Bnroilly, 823. 

Itiohhft parganah, 624-29. 

Ricketts, Mr., 131. 

Riots of 1837, S3, 679 5 of 1871. 092*4. 

Rivers, Bmlaun, 10; Bijnor,247; Bareilly,512 ; 

irrigation from, 549. 

Riwtfri river, 248 . 

RizkullalvMushtaki, Shaikh, historian, 101. 
Roads,metalled and unmetolled, Budaun, 14-16 ; 

Bijnor, 257-258 ; Bareilly, 680-534. 

Roberts, Mr. D. T., notes by, on Budaun, foot- 
nolo, 2. 

Rohilkhand division, 2 ; Katehr first so oalletl, 
10G, 059. 

Rohiilas, 105-14, 348-56, 056-71 ; irrigation 
system of, 527 j revenue system 6f, Gos, 

Ho tab, tnppa of, Budaun, 4. 

RoItUi carp. 21, 538. 

Uukn-ud-din, emperor, Governor of Budaun, 
9 ‘i j mosque built by, 158, 163. 

Iturki of Saharanpur, 2?S, 

Rustam Kluin Dokkhani, 176. 

Ruitlodge, Dr. Butler, statement of tempera- 
lure supplied by, 10 5 his remarks on dis¬ 
eases and uativc practitioners, 133-4, 

s. 

Satfdftt Ali, Nnwub Vazir, 110, 071, 674; lealer 
of Rtfrapur troops, 181. 

Satfdalgjinj police station, 3, 

Saimlgarb, a ruined castle, Bijnor, 487,351, 3G1. 
Sabal Khan, Ntnvtfb,488. 

Stfdhs, 582> 591. 

Sftdiki Shaikhs, 205. 

SaduMiigani police-station and village in 
Budaun, 3, 198. 

Sftdullah Khan, sou of Ali Muhammad, 109, 
360, GO), G63-4. 

Safdar Jang, Viceroy of Oudh, 10G-110, 348- 
51, 059-63. 

Safflower, 2G, 2G8, 542, 

Sdgur, a pond in Budaun, 160. 

S{thanpur village, 488 ; Jat family of, 324, 
Sahas pur town, Bijnor, 488-90. 

Sahaswtfu town and municipality, Budaun, 199- 

201 . 

Sahnswan tabs!), 201. 

Salmswau district, 66-67. 

Sahaswtfu purgnnah, 202-03. 

Snikalgars or Siklignrs, polishers, 46, 682, 

Sain or Asaina tree, 265. 

Saiujna or Sanjna tree, 265. 

Sakarwtfr Rtfjputs, 43, 577 ; Chumara,563* 
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Sal tree, 265, 500, 

HiUar-i-Masuiul, Say.vid anrl Ghfizf, 163, 
Salarpuv police station, Budarin, 3. 

SnHmpur village, Bmlnuu, 239, 

Salim pur tah&ll, Budaun, 2, i. 

Salimpur pargannli, 209-15, and elsewhere in 
Bmlfimt notice. 

Sumblml of Momdalmd, a government of Ak- 
bar's reign, 2,4, 103, 105,240, 501, 051} 
town of, 357, 360. 

$ihn!iJnu\ stag, 262, 

Smuidl* Bvuhimms, 42. 

Sand-grouse, 204,537* 

Eft mill an tree, 205. 

Snuelm pntgumih, Bareilly, 829-3*1 ; and else¬ 
where in Bareilly notice. 

Snug tarn. lagoon in Budaun, to, 

Siud caste, 40, 294, 327. 

Saniasis, religious mendicants, Bareilly, 5 82, 
591. 

Snnkha river, Bareilly, 519, 072. 

San want JHjputa, 43. 577, 

SftvAogi caste or sect, 45, 288, 821, 

Soruswat Brahmans, 42, 130, 285, 576, 

Sarauli town, Bareilly, 834. 

Stimuli or Burfitr pargaunh, 835-40. 

Stirda river, 612-14 ; projected canal from 628. 
Sardfir Klnlti the Kohilia, 1U8, 1IO-11, 851, 001, 
066. 

Sarlaira grass, 2GG, 

Sanovy mustard, 20, 268, 60G, 

Sntasi paugftnalij Badaun, 215-20 and else¬ 
where, 

Sal hiln lagoon, 13. 

Sntwala Bimiyus, 681. 

Saul and Suuliya, kinds of fish, 21. 

Sayyid barn, a ward in Budaiui, ICO. 

Sdyyid Muhammad, Governor of Budaun, 97, 
Sayyid, tribe of Musnlmans so called, Budaun, 
48 ; Bijnor, 205 j Bareilly, 58 G. 

Scarcities—See famines. 

Seaton, Sir Thomas, at Gauged, 128. 

Solid, a kind of fish, 21. 

Schun crop, 842. 

Selch IMlputa, 286. 

Semal or cotton-tree, 268, 606, 540. 

Sengurh llnjpntn, 577- 
Sentlmi town, Bareilly, 840. 

Settlements of laud-revenue, Budtnm, G2-71,» 
Bijnor, 310-310 ; Bareilly 002-13. 

Sbahdb Mulmmrnh, a lost author of Budaun, 
85. 

Shahjtth«np«r district, 2, 3, 5, 0. 

Shalil town, Bareilly, 840. 

Shdhjaluui, emperor, 101, 104, 654-86, 

Shuikli Kutub-ud-din, Governor of Budaun, 
104. 

Shaikhs, tribe of llusahndng bo called, 4, 47, 
204,586, 

Shaikhdpur, town of Budaun, 120, 220. 
Sbaiklmuhi Shaikhs, 47. 

Shftkespoar, Mr, Alexander, Magistrate-Collec¬ 
tor of Bijnov, his conduct during the rebel¬ 
lion, 361-07, 364. 

Shdm&hh millet, 2G7, 541, 657. 

Shamaabad of Eaniklmlmd, 108, 127. 


Slimns-nd-dm, emperor, Governor of Budaiui, 
91-2,163* 

Slnu’f-ud-din, Shaikh, of Shaikbupuv, 119,130, 
161. 

Slier Shah Sur, emperor, 102, 491, C52, 
Shergfu’li, 709, 

Sherkot, town of Bijnoj*, 366, 490-491, .Family 
of, 324. 

Sherpur Kaltln town, Pilibhifc, 841, 

Sliislmm or Indian rose-wood, 22-3, 2G5, 540. 
Sldsbgurh town, Bareilly, 812, 

Shin ban si Rajputs, 678, 579. 

Shiupuri town, Bareilly, 842. 

Slier agars, saltpetre-makers, 40. 
Slmju-ud-daulu, Nawdb Vazir, 110-15, 351-55, 
003-71. 

Sid ha river, Bareilly, 519. 

Sikhs, 40, 289, 582,5.91. 

Si 1m village, a, 151. 

Sihibnt, cousin of Kuhmat Khfin, 657, 001* 
Simeon, Captain, A. A.*G. 129. 

Sindiu’s cavalry invades Uohilkliand, 109* 
Siahdra town, Bijnor, 491, 

Sioluiva pnrganah, 4 92-98. 

Sirns tree, 22-3, 2G5. 

Sivusaui in Budaun, 220. 

Sirlm villugo of Budaun, 2. 

SirohUhijput^280. 

Sir saw an taluk n, 018. 

Sirsdwan or Sirsuon pargantih, 843*47. 
Sisodiyas, a branch of the Qahlofc IMjputs, 
280. 

Soils, Budaun, 7i Bijnor, 245; Bareilly, 508*512, 
Solankhi Kiijputs, 48, 577. 

SomhaiiBi Bjdpufcs, 43. 

Somnuth, 108. 

Boron parganah, 5, 124. 

Sot or riuM-Wafadur river, Budaun, 0, 10,If, 
104, 1615. 

Sowing, 640. 

Spring crops, 20, 208, 542, 503. 

Spring level, 274, 548, 

Snivasti, 679, 

Stallions, 20, 539. 

Stamp duties, Budaun, 88; Bijnor, 339; Baroil* 
Jy, 040-41, 

Slone for building, 30,291,571; in the bladder, 
133, 340. 

Streams, Budaun, 10*13; Bijnor, 247*61; Bareil¬ 
ly, 512-20. 

Sub-division of estates, 49, 297* 888, 

Sugar, manufacture of, Budaun, 83, 334, 502. 
Sugarcane cultivation, 23, 207, 059, 

Suji, an old name for tailors, 682. 

Sukbcla, in Budaun, 221, 

Sukhrao river, 249, 

Suniira or Sonars, metallurgist^ 40, 289, 582. 
Sur Den, ancestor of Budaun Tamars,44, 

Sdrnj Da raj, a mythical ruler of Budaun, 90, 
Siiraj Mai tho J2U, 109, 

Stirajpnr, 10, 

Sftvnj Singh, Baja, prefect of Budaun, 115, 
Survey, Budaun, 09; Bijnor, 31G-318; Bareilly, 
610-1L 

Swamps and hike a, Budaun, 13 $ Biiuor, 260 ; 
Bareilly, 529, 
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Swamp-deer, 263, 637. 

Swetcnlmm, Mr. II., first Collector oE Salm- 
wAn or Budamv CiS^ro. 

T, 

TabftlcfiM-Xfrlrf, hisfory so onllocl, 03, 

Tag a Brahmans, 4, 4 ft. 239 , a'> 4 . 

Tnhsils, Budnnn, 2 • Bijnor,-239* Bareiilv, 500. 
Tajik Muabals, 296. r 

Tajpur town, Bijnor, 408 ; Baja of, 323 
T&j-lid-din TCI do?:, king of Ghazni, dies at 
Hmiaun, 02, 103, 

TSj-nd-din Sankar Katlngh, Governor of 
Hud aim, 93, 

Takdvi, ad van cos of money to cultivators, 335 , 
Takipurin Budaun, bridge near, 12 . 

Talla Salfin of GnrhwiU, 230. 

Talhkns and tnlukadars, 017. 

Tamarind, 22, 24 ,205. 

Tambolis or bctohnU-sdlcrs, 40, 289, 582. 
Tanks or ponds, irrigation from, 31. 270, 550, 
Tar palm, 22, 24. 

Tarn I district, 238, 500, 502, 

Ttirdfn Jnnghdras, 577. 

Tarapur of Meerut, 238. 

TflrikU-i-Badayuni,or Mimtakhab-ut Tawfirikh. 

history so called, 64. 

Tark Mughnls, 295, 

Tarkhnr Ihtjputs, 280. 

Tawnif or prostitute casto, 289; 

Taxes, house, income, and license, 88, 338/040. 
Telegraph, Budarin, 68 ; Bareilly, 698. 

Telis or oilmen, 40, 289, 582. 

Temperature, iHidauh, 1S-39; Bijnor, 26 : 

Bareilly, 636. ' 

Tenants, Budaun, 75; Bijnor, 327; Bareilly, G20. 
Ternlu—See Ebony. 

Tennant, Her. Mr„ his account of the Oudli 
misgave mm out, 074. 

Tenures of land, proprietary, Bminim, 73 : Bij¬ 
nor, 321 ; Bareilly, aid. 

Th tiknrs, Bom e t i mes a synonym of Kdjputs. q.r 
ThftkurdwArn of Muvadabacl, 238 , 

Tilapn Bnjputs, 677. 

Tlmrus, 682, 64% 

Thallicrae or braziers, 582. 

Threshing and winnowing, Budaun, 29; Ba¬ 
reilly, 653. 

Til or aosamuui, 20, 267, 657. 

Timing, Mr., Collector, his settlement of cer¬ 
tain pftrgannlis in Budaun, 68. 

Timfir’s invasion, 343-346. 

Tfnivfilu BailfvAs, 501. 

Tfeiro village, Bareilly, 847. 

Tobacco cultivation, Sti, 270-73, 549, 

Tomar or Tnar Ihijputp, 4 , 43, 280, 577-8, 

Towns and villages, population of, according to 
census, Budaun, 40 ; Bijnor.-297 : Bareilly. 
588. . 

Trade statistics, Budaun, 80-81 ; Bijnor, 331- 
334 ; Bareilly, 630-32. 

Trees, Budaun, 22-25 ; Bijnor, 205 ; Bareilly. 

600, 539. ' 

Tribes and castes, Budaun, 73 ; Bijnor, 285 : 

Bareilly, 575, 

Tun tree, 22, 24, 265. 


Ugrascn the Kshatriyn, founder of Agrohan 
Harm tin,. 45 . 

Ui 22i n .2n ,mvn mMnio! J m1it J r in Budaun, 

Ujlutni pRrgnnnb, 2, 0, 223-29 
Uluvi Shaikhs, 295. 

Uintrnr Baniyas, 531, 

Ummnni Shaikhs, 295., 

TJrd or raAsh pulse, 25, 207/655. 

Usalmt town in Budaun, 229-230. 

Uuahat pargaimb, 3, 6-7, 13, 230-35, 

Usiuvar. lngo»i% G, 13 . 

Usniftai Shaikhs, 47, 295. 

Uzhi Mughals, 47 , 295, 


Vaccination, Budaun, 133 ; Bijnor, 340 ; Ba¬ 
reilly, 643. V ’ 

Vaishnu Daniyas, 294 , 

Vaisyas, 575, 

Vashiabt, ft Brahman saint, 570/ 

Vnzir Ali, Nawilb Vazfr, 074. 

Vazlr Khftn, Wahabi, 128 . 

Vnzirganj police station, Budatin, 3 , 235 . 
Vegetable kingdom, Budnun, 22 ; Bijnor, m j 
BamllyjABi). / * 

Vegetables, table, 26, 269, 

Venomous snakes, 91, 203. 

VlUages, number of, Budaun, 40 : Bijnor, 2D? ; 

Baveitly, 588 ; expenses of, 627, 

Village watchmen, 59 , 3 O 8 , £99 ( .emnta, dues 
(nag) paid to, 028. 

Vlsvamitrn, a UrShirmn saint, 875, 

w. 

IVagos, Budaun, 84; Bijnor, Mo , Bnrcillr, 
681, . 

Waste land and barren tracts, Budaun, 7, 
Bijnor, 2*10-247 j fiaroilly, 507 . 

Watching the crop, Bareilly, 552. 

\Va tell men, vlllage-^Soe Village waichmcn. 
Water-lcvd—Sec Spring level, 

Waterfowl, 20 , 264, 637. 
feeding and hoeing, Bareilly, 651, 

Weights and measures, Budaun, 80 , Bijnor, 
337 ; Bareilly, 635-037. / 

30 i Bijnor, 274-276 , Bareilly, 

547-548, 

^663 ^ llu(3auiv 27 j Bijnor, 203; Bareilly, 

Whisti, Mr, C. W (> notes by on Budaun, », 
note, 20, 35 , 162, \ 1 ' 

WIKI animals, Budaun, 20 ; Bijnor, 262 ; Ba¬ 
reilly, 536, 

Wilson, Mr. H. R. t A si'tan t Settlement Officer. 
Bnduun, 63. 

%Vi lson 9 Sir. ,T. Cracroft, 124,120. 

Winnowing and threshing, Budaun, 29; Ba* 
rot By, 563. 

Wo I lea lev, Hon, ITetivy, President of Board 
of AUministralion, 62 ,310. 

Wolves, 20-21, 20% 637. 

Wood for building or fuel, 7,37, 241, 2 
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